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VICTROLA® 
. ~~ 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 





Dance to the music of famous bands 
and orchestras—on the Victrola 


The very latest and most tuneful dance numbers, 
played by musicians who are past masters in the art of 
delighting dance lovers. All the dash and sparkle and 
rhythm that: make dance music so entrancing. And 
always ready on the Victrola! 

Hear the newest dance music at any Victor dealer’s. 
Victrolas $25 to $1500. New Victor Records demon- 
strated at all dealers on the 1st of each month. 


Victor Talking Machine Company 


Camden, New Jersey 
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on August 25, 1914? 


And how has your progress in the intervening five 
years compared with the progress this man has made ? 


> August 25, 1914, 
I came to New York, 
owing money, to take a 
position at $35 a week,” 
says Charles C. Nicholls, 
Jr., in a letter to the 
Alexander Hamilton In- 
stitute. 


“That was a little over 
five years ago. I have 
recently been elected Vice 
President of the Schulte 
Retail Stores Corporation, 
the largest exclusively 


retail cigar company in 
America, having stores in 
more than sixty cities. 


“The definite, practical guid- 
ance furnished by your Course 
and Service has been one of the 
most important factors in my 
progress. 


I wish I could speak per- 
sonally to every young man in 
business and urge him to accept 
your help. 


*“Why should any man waste 
years of his life in getting a 
working knowledge of the 
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various departments of business, 
when you can give it to him in 
a few months of thoroly prac- 
tical training ?”’ 


Men from every line of 
business are enrolled 


[F Mr. Nicholls were an isolated 
example his testimony would 
mean little. But the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute has, 
for ten years, been giving 
to a great many men the 
same training that helped 
him arrive. 


Thousands of men, 
representing every de- 
partment and position 
in business, have decided 
that the years of their 
business life are too pre- 
cious to be wasted in 
earning for themselves 
what the experience 
of other men can teach them. 


They have found in the Modern 
Business Course and Service a more 
direct, more effective, route to 
positions of larger responsibility or 
to businesses of their own. 


The men behind the Institute 
(THERE is no guesswork about 


the Institute’s training. 


It has gathered the experience 
and methods of the most successful 
men in business. Behind it stands 
an Advisory Council representing 
the best educational and business 
authority. That Council consists of: 


Frank A. Vanderlip, the finan- 
cier; General Coleman du Pont, 








the business executive; John 
Hays Hammond, the engineer; 
Jeremiah W. Jenks, the statistician 
. and economist; and JosephFrench 
Johnson, Dean of the New York 
University School of Commerce. 


What are the next five years 
worth to you ? 


OU know better than any one else 
what a year of your life is worth. 


On August 25, 1914, 
you may have been in a 
position similar to that of 
Mr. Nicholls. Have the 
intervening five years 
meantasmuchinprogress 
to you as they meant 
to him? 


Will the next five years 
yield. you merely a few 
small increases in salary 
.and position? Or will 
they lift you up into the 
class of men for whom the 
demand always exceeds the supply? 


“Forging Ahead in Business ”’ 
UST .what the Modern Business Course 


and Service is; just how it is fitted to your 
need; just what it has done for other men in 
positions similar to yours — all this is explained 
in a book entitled, “Forging Ahead in 
Business.’’ You may have it without obligation. 
Send for your copy now. 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 


403 Astor Place NEW YORK CITY 
Send me “ Forging Ahead in Business” with- & 


out obligation. 
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The Most Astonishing Young Women in America 


CLELIA BLEECKER 
and NANCY FLEET 


Their stories, curiously interwoven, 

and shot with gold and sunshine, form 

the remarkable new novel of Today 

that has been written for this magazine 
by America’s Balzac 





RUPERT HUGHES 


You have never read such a novel as 
this master of fiction has written about 
these two girls—girls of a sort that 
abide in every great American city 
today—the worry of their relatives and 
the wonder of all who read of them in 
the ‘“‘society’’ journals and, from the 
side lines, watch their actions in that 
world of which they are the heart and 
soul. Against a glowing background 
of that society of today’s opulence 
and splendor the story of these girls as 
Mr. Hughes tells it is unquestionably 
his most remarkable achievement 
and utterly unlike anything else he has 
ever written. 


The novel will begin in the September issue of 


‘THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
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: ubscribers and Rea : The congested condition of the railroads is causing delays in mail, express 
Notice to Subs J Readers and freight deliveries to such an extent that subscription copies of THE 
RED BOOK MAGAZINE, as well as the copies for news-stand sale, in common with other publications, are likely to 
be somewhat delayed. If, therefore, your subscription copy does not arrive promptly on the 23d, or if your newsdealer 
does not have the magazine on sale on the 23d, please take these things into consideration and wait a few days before 
writing to us. 

We can assure all subscribers that their copies are being mailed as early as heretofore, in fact, earlier; any delay in 
delivery will, therefore, result from causes entirely beyond our control, which not only affect magazine deliveries but deliv- 
ery of shipments of every description. 





PUBLISHED MONTHLY ; J U L Yy 
Vol. XXXV,No.3 itso 
MIAGAZIIN le: 
Cover Design, painted by Haskell Coffin. Art Section, Beautiful Women 


if The Best Serial Novels of the Year 
I! Periwinkle House By Opie Read 
ia Illustrated by Dean Cornwell 


Mr. Billings Spends His Dime By Dana Burnet 
Illustrated by Raeburn Van Buren 


_ A Daughter of Discontent By Clarence Budington Kelland 
; Illustrated by Frank Street 


The Best Short Stories of the Month 


The Blessed Season By Wallace Irwin 
Illustrated by Will Foster 


The Palmated Pioneer By Hal G. Evarts 
Illustrated by Frank Stick 

The Lovers By F. Britten Austin 

| Illustrated by George Giguére 

H} On Scarlet Wings By Mary Synon 
Illustrated by Jay Henry 

The Cushion By Sophie Kerr 
Illustrated by H. M. Brett 


The Nut By William A. Fraser 
Illustrated by O. F. Howard 
A Matter of Loyalty By Lawrence Perry 
Illustrated by Herbert Morton Stoops 
Mrs. Markyn By William Mac Harg 
Illustrated by Henry Raleigh 
The Voice By Edward Mott Woolley 


Illustrated by H. Weston Taylor 
If You Don’t Weaken ~ By O. F. Lewis 
Illustrated by Donald S. Humphreys 


—And— 


Bruce Barton’s Common-Sense Editorial 





. TERMS: $3.00 year in advance; 25 centsa number. Foreign postage $1.00 additional except on subscriptions fur soldiers overseas on which there is no extra 
»the price for the subscription being the same as domestic subscriptions, viz. : §3.v0 per year. Canadian postage 50c. Subscriptions are received by all news- 

and sellers, or may be sent direct to the Publisher. Remittances must be made by Post-office or Express Money Order, by Registered Letter or by Postage 
Stamps of 2-cent denomination, and not by check or draft, because of exchange charges against the latter. 


ADVERTISING FORMS close the 15th of the second preceding month September fcrm closes July 15th). Advertising rates on application. 


THE RED BOOK CORPORATION, Publisher, 36 S. State St., Chicago, III. 


























Louis Eckstein 
B PRESIDENT THE RED BOOK MAGA- 
Charles M. Richter Ralph K. Strassman ZINE is issued on the twenty- 
Vice-President and General Manager Vice-President and Advertising Director third of the month precediny its 
date, and is for sale by all news- 
Office of the Advertising Director, 33 West 42nd Street, New York. dealers after that time. In the 
R. M. PURVES, New England Representative, 80 Boylston St., Boston. event of failure to obtain copies 

LONDON OFFPICRS, 6 Henrietta St., Covent Garden, London, W. C. at news-stands, © "i 
Entered 2s second-class matter April 25, 1905, at the post office at Chicago, Illinois, under the Act ee . aw 
of Congress of March 3, 1879. trains, a notification to the Pub- 
ghted, 1920, by THE RED BOOK CORPORATION. lisher will be appreciated. 





























Copyri 
Copyrighted, 1920, by THE RED BOOK CORPORATION in Great Britain and the Colonies. 
. Entered at Statione’s’ Hall, London, England. 
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SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS AND COLLEGES FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
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MEN GR HOLLINS COLLEGES 
—— SWS _ 

ee Founded 1842 
Standard college courses B, A. B.. ~ M. 
by certificate or examination. P 
graduate work by leading universities Be | 
Home Economics. Student body 280, Bitess 
700 acres in the mountains of Vj irginia, ’ 

Miss MATTY L. COCKE, Pres esident, Bex 
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WARD-B -BELMON T 


For GIRLS AND YouNG WOMEN 


Ward-Belmont, one of the most popular schools tor girls in the South, offers 
real opportunities for greater growth and development. It combines highest 
academic training and advantages of extensive grounds and equipment with that 
much sought-for Southern culture and refinement. 

Courses to meet individual needs of students covering 4 years preparatory and 
2 years college work. Unexcelled advantages in Piano, Violin, Voice, Organ. 
Strong Departments in Art, Literature, Expression, Physical Training, Domestic 
Arts and Secretarial. 


Outdoor sports and swimming pool. Woody Crest, the Ward-Belmont Farm and Country 
Club, affords wonderful week-end trips into the open country. Application with references 
should be made as soon as possible. Booklets on request. Address 


WARD-BELMONT Porn BE S8TS, Nashville, Tenn. 
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_ grads 

25 acre campus, splendid equipa 
Junior. Academy 
Junior High School course ¢ 


7th, 8th and 9th grades. Early 
tion desirable. e 


Miss Marion Coats, A. M., 
Box 176, Bradford, Mam.3 
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THE BIRMINGHAM SCHOOL 


FOR GIRLS Founded 1853 
“OY Healthful, invig- 
orating location 
amid picturesque , 
surroundings. 
School park land 
of abe — Six 
modern, home- 
“The Mountair School” like buildings for 
90 girls and 14 teachers. Thorough college 
preparation and courses for girls not going to 
college. Strong Music Dept. Dancing, prac- 
<= domestic science ~ fe nee ———— 
symnasium,swimmin and sleeping porc 
On Main Line ] Penna. RR. apres: 


ITE FOR ILLUSTRA’ 
A.R. GRIER, Pres., 
Bo: 














An established school, 
Faculty built by years 
of selection. Many 
graduates occupyin 
positions of re: 


bility. 


er aroaeacies: 


LAUNDRY CASTLE WALL 


LINDEN HALL SEMINARY 70 


For 174 years it has been educating and traiaa} 
young women for worthy living. Aims at hig! 
velopment of body, mind and characte ovidett) 
happy, wholesome home life. Beautiful “~~ 
location. Comfortable buildings, modern eq 
Gymnasium. Academic, College Preparatory, Mus 

Art, Domestic Science. Secretarial. Junior 


Rev. F. W. STENGEL, Principal, Box 137, Litt 


— Lewisburg Seminary: 


For Girls. In the mountains near 


OMBINES the practical with we cultural. 

Junior College Departments, College Pre- 

paratory, Music, Physical Education, Expression, Arts and 

Crafts, Oratory, Secretaryship, Gymnastics, Normal Kincer- 

garten, Swimming, Athletics. Large Gymnasium. Catalog. 
M. Hi. REASER, Ph.D., Pres., Box 455, Jenkintown, Pa. 





P. 8. MOULTON, ry 2, Headmaster 
ox 155, Birmingham, P 




















' VIRGINIA COLLEGE 


For Young Women Box F, Roanoke, Va. 


One of the leading schools in the South, Modern 
buildings. Extensive Campus. Located in the Val- 
ley of Virginia, tamed for health and beauty of BY-THE-SEA .- R 
Main line C, & 0. 





scenery. Elective, Preparatory and CollegeCourses, 
usic, Art, Ex- 





Suburban to New York City 


pression, Domes- 
un- 
ler the direction 
of European and 


tic Science, 


|} American 
structors. 


32 states. 


Super- 
vised -athletics. 
Students from 
For 
catalog address 


Mattie z + te 


(Fifty Minutes from Fifth Avenue.) 


riding, sea-bathing, boating, in season. 
studies, no examinations. 


ing. New York C 
national attendance. 
Eleventh year. 

For booklet and views, address 


_ Dr.F.M. Townsend, sean 


ity attractions. 
Membership, 








For High Schébl Girls and Graduates 


Magnificent granite buildings ; spacious estate ; 
n- immense gymnasium ; cosey theatre ; allsports ; 
All 
Music, art, expres- 
sion, domesticscience, secretarial. Social train- 
Select, 
$1,200. 


Eden, Elmwood Park, 














FERRY HALL 


FOR GIRLS 


On a wooded bluff with a campus of 12 acres over- 
looking Lake Michigan stands Ferry Hall. It presents 
Eastern intellectual training in an ideal location—a 
north shore Chicago suburb. 


Courses are Colle ege Preparatory, General High 
School and Advance Also special work in Music, 
Arts, Expression, Domestic Arts and Science. 
Artesian well. Gymnasium, modern swimming pool. 
Horseback riding and open air sports. Physical director. 
52nd year opens in September. Early registration 
advisable. For catalog address 


Miss Eloise R. Tremain, Principal, Box 331, LakeForest, Il}. 








rings 
Se tt ei College preparaten 
Elective courses. Two years of 
college work. Music, Art, Home 
Economics and Expression. 
Terms $400. Catalog on Z 
request. Address ng 
LEWISBURG 
SEMINARY 
Box 76, 
Lewisburg, 
W. Va. 


em 
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beautiful, modern College, home #2 
a tecesuible to National Capital a4 


rms, $450 
“ hanes sagt 
HH. APPLE, . 
Frederick, 


£, 1. D. 
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Young Women 

ag CG ia, 50 

. of Atlanta 
Set feteres of SCHOOL, CLUB and HOME 
S courses leading to the degrees of 
B.0. and Mus.B. Fouad students and 
for certificates also accepted. Instruc- 


S aflered in art—household economics 
ox branches and physical culture. 
ie Means Refined Gold 

AF college graduates — student body of 


seven fra- 


‘tke atmosphere, democratic spint, 
mment. 


yo 





Bt wih oclning poten 
foothills of the Blue Ridge Mountains. 
“Schoal’’ for girls 12 to 16 years of age. 

- Wein your inspection, For particulars address: 
Box F, Gainesville, Ga. 























Endowed : 





by uni for 

4 Me work and by State Boards of Educa- 
tos frees granted in Liberal Arts, Music 
Sy Home Economics. Certificate granted 

RP it Secre , Physical Training and other 
> Courses. Exceptional opportunities 
Misic for Teachers and Public School 


a eal Campus 7 acres, Music Hall 
AE Grmnesion ing Pool. Tennis hockey 
° | out activities, For eutuleg oddress 

Rex D, Jacksoaville, Ll. 

















J Colle, 
r School ?"yisr Cottese 


ind Young Women. 8 modern buildings, 
Wy enrollment for term opening in 
ive. College department two 
four years academy work. 
Music. Art. Secretarial and 
68th year. Catalog, address 
Rev. WM. P. McKEE, Dean, 
Box 653, Mt. Carroll, 
Tilinois 








n’s School for Girls 
‘SS minute from New 
epar vo 


MASON, LL.M., 
‘rrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 














ALPARAISO UNIVERSITY 


Founded 1873 by Henry B. Brown 


A Practical Training at 


Reasonable Cost 


ALPARAISO University was founded with 
the idea of giving every person—rich or poor— 
the opportunity of obtaining a thorough, prac- 
tical education at an expense within his reach. The 
numbers who yearly avail themselves of its advan- 
tages demonstrate the measure of this plan’s success. 


Present living and working conditions require men 
and women to be well trained before they can 
command worth-while positions and salaries. Val- 
paraiso University is well equipped with buildings, 
laboratories, libraries, etc., for giving instruction 
in the following: 
Departments—Preparatory, High School, Commerce, Pho- 
mography and Typewriting, Education, Arts and Sciences, 
Engineering, Manual Training, Public Speaking, Music, 
Home Economics, Pharmacy, Law, Pre-Medicine, Dentistry. 
While the expense in all the departments is ex- 
ceedingly low, this reduced cost has not been 
brought about by sacrificing a high grade of instruc- 
tion, but by applying business principles to the 


Cost of Living 


so that the most satisfactory accommodations for 
board and room may be had at $90 per quarter of 
12 weeks. Tuition, $25 per quarter of 12 weeks, or 
$95 per year of 48 weeks, if paid in advance. If the 
entire tuition is paid in advance for a year, it includes 
instruction in stl debaatenents except Law, Dentistry 
and private lessons in Music. 


Total expense of board, tuition and furnished room 
for regular school year (36 weeks) need not exceed 
$330, or for 48 weeks, $435. 

For Free Catalog Address 


HENRY KINSEY BROWN, President, Valparaiso University 
Box 10, University Hall, Valparaiso, Ind. 


Forty-eighth Year Opens Sept. 21,1920 


2nd Quarter, Dec. 14, 1920 3rd Quarter, Mar. 8, 1921 4th Quarter, May 31, 1921 
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FOR GIRLS 


We send students to college on certificate. Many 
girls, however, after leaving high school do not wish 


to go to college. 
work in a new environment with competent in- 
structors, and to select studies best meeting their 
tastes and interests. 


We offer just these opportunities. 


Mount 


But often they desire advanced 


Students take 


English or Literature, but the course otherwise is 


elective. 


entrance. 


All subjects count for diploma. 
Graduation from high school not necessary for 


Special work in voice, piano, violin, ’cello, harp 


School 


and pipe organ, with eminent, Boston masters. 


A finely equipped school. New building (6 in all) 
with new pipeorgan; gymnasium andswimming pool. 
All outdoor sports. 


All the opportunities of Bos- 


ton in Music, Art and historical associations are 

freely used. Domestic Science, Art, Elocution. 
Excellent Secretarial Course. Courses in Business 

Management; Costume Design, Home Decoration. 


miles 
from 


Boston 


A girl after leavin 
her studies at Mount 


grammer school, can begin 
da and continue them until 


she has an education equivalent to two years in 
College, taking through her whole course an elect- 
ive program. 

Junior College Courses. 


Send for New 
Year Book 


Some rooms with hot and cold water. For 1920-21, 
early application is necessary to secure enrollment. 


Special car for Western girls from Chicago, Sept. 23. 


Exceptional opportunities 
with a delight/ul home life. 


TUDOR HALL SCHOOL 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 

Successful preparation for all colleges for women, 
and for universities. Genera! and Special courses 
for those not entering college. Supervised study 
hours. Fireproof school and residence buildings, 
Science laboratories. Art studio. Gymnasium. Roof 
playground. Directed play. Swimming pool. For 
catalogue address 


MISS FREDONIA ALLEN, Principal 


Starrett School for Girls 


Thirty-fifth year. Seventh and Eighth Grammar Grades, Aca- 
demic, College preparatory and special Courses. Co-operative 
with the University of Chicago; prepares for Smith, Wellesley and 
Vassar Colleg@s, member of the 

vr 








North Central Association. Full 
courses in all subjects offered by 
the best academic schools. Ex- 
ceptional advantages in Music and 
Art. A Home school in elegant 
fire- proof building two blocks 
from Lake Front Park, Tennis 
Courts and Bathing Beach. Fall 
term begins September 15, 1920, 
Address 


Registrar, Box 24 
4932 Lake Park Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





Russell Sage College 


Pounded by Mrs. Russell Sage in connection 
with Emma Will School 
A School of Practical Arts 

Designed for the higher education of women, 
particularly on vocational and professional 
lines. Secretarial Work, Household Economics 
and Industrial Arts. B.A. and B.S. degrees. 
Address Secretary 








RUSSELL SAGE COLLEGE TROY, N. Y. 
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In Blue Ridge Mountains, rare health record. 
College Preparatory. Special for High School 
graduates; Expression; Art, Music, Pipe Organ; 

Domestic Science; Business; Personal Attention 
to manners, character. 2 Large grounds. 
Students from every section. Rate, $525. Catalog. 

SEMINARY, Bex 374, Buena Vista, Va- 


1677 SUMMIT sT., N EWTON, Mass. 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 


Life inthe open. Athletics. Household Arts. College 

| and general courses. Sa 
Each girl's personality observed and developed. Write 
for booklet. 
} West NEWTON, Mass. 


MARY BALDWIN SEMINARY For Young Ladies, 
| Established 1842. Term begine Sept. 9th, _ In the 
| beautiful and historic Shenandoah Valley of Virginia. 
| Unsurpassed climate, modern equipment. Students 
| from 33 states. Courses: Collegiate (3 years). Pre- 
| paratory (4 years). Music, Art, sryecesion and Domestic 

Brisnce. Catalog. STAUNTON, VA. 


| CHEVY CHASE SCHOOL 


Unique advantages of the national capital are enjoyed 

at this residence school for girls. Ask your senator or 
congressman about Chevy D 
cat Sea. Address CHEVY CHASE SCHOOL. Box R, Frederic 
Ernest Farrington, Ph. D., Headmaster, Washington, D.C. 








ase. Meantime write for | 


Lasell Seminal 


More than a passing on of text book 
edge is achieved at Lasell Seminary, Its 
is to arouse appreciation of the best in lig 
and to develop the best in each student 
course of study from first year high 
through two years advanced work for big 
school graduates, covers a wide | 
academic subjects, and electives necessary 
individual development. Unusual tram 
is given in various phases of home-making 
from marketing to entertaining. 

The school is delightfully situated @ 
thirty acre estate ten miles from Boston, 
cultural advantages of the city are utile) 
Many forms of outdoor sport and recteatiqg 
play a part in the school activities, 


Woodland Park 
Junior Department for girls under fiftes, 
Catalogs on application. 
GUY M. WINSLOW, Ph. D.., Principal 
CHAS. F. TOWNE, A.M., Asso. Principal 
140 Woodland Road, Auburndale 66, fm 
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1853 Maryland College 
FOR WOMEN me 
COURSES—College Preparatory, College, 
Domestic Science, B Ss Tescrees Colles 
Music, B. Mus., Tes Certificate; B 
sion, B. O., Teachers’ rtificate. 
ADVANTAGES—66 Years’ History, Strong Fait 
*Girls from ‘32 States, 10 miles from 
500-foot elevation, near Washington, 
buildings, swimming pool, private bata 
bowls, non-sectarian, ideal size, pel 
Address Box BR, LUTHERVILLE, @. 

















| FOREST PARK COLLEGE Preparatory and Grammar 


School. Certificate admits to Eastern and Western Colleges 
| College of Music, E. K. Kroeger, Director; Nordstrom Carter 
Voice; Public School Music. Violin, Expression, Art, Bible 
ard, room and tuition, $500. 
Missouri, St. Louis. ANNA 5S. CAIRNS, Pres, 
a Winchester 
FORT LOUDOUN SEMINARY, “Victims.” 
| _ For higher culture of young women. Delightful location 
| in the beautiful Shenandoah alley. Literary and Business 
| Courses. Special advantages in Music, Art, Languages. 
Gymnasium and all outdoor exercises. Opens oe 3rd. 
Terms $425. For catalogue address MISS KATH! INE R. 6 . Pres 


Highland Manor, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, New York 
Non-sectarian boarding school for girls on site form- 
erly oceupied_by Knox School, Liberal Arts, College 
Preparatory, Postgraduate, Secretarial, Home- making, 
Primary, Intermediate. Outdoor life. 


Address EUGENE H. LEHMAN, Box R, 216 W. 100th St., New York. 


HILLCREST 


For girls from 6 to 15 years of age. Best home influ- 
ences. Family life. Limited number. Individual care. 


School, Home Economics. 








for. Unusual advantages in music. 
MISS SARAH M. DAVISON, Principal, HILLCREST, BEAVER DAM, WIS 
PENNSYLVANIA, OVERBROOK. 
For Girls. Suburb of Phila- 


. ’ 
Miss Sayward 8 Schoo delphia. College prepara- 
tory and secretarial courses. Music, Domestic Science. Physical 
training, outdoor sports, horseback riding, swimming. Develops 
character, mind and body. Write Dept. R 

Miss JANET 











60th year. Junior College, | 





58th Year “‘Highest Virginia Standards” 


SOUTHERN COLL 


Junior College and Finishing Comm 
FOR GIRLS AND YOUNG 
Attractive two-year courses for High School Graduite 
Also Preparatory and Finishing Courses, Music, At 
Expression, Domestic Science. Social Training. Gre 
nasium. Tennis, Basketball. Students from maayea® 


ARTHUR KYLE DAVIS, A.M. 240 College Place, PETERSI 














Mental, moral and physical development equally cared | 


Fairfax Fal 
A select school for girls in the Valles 
College preparatory, 1 year graduate wor 
| Home Economics, Expression, Secretarial. } 
road facilities. Two main lines. 17 
Staunton. 21 acre estate, beautiful homelik : 
High alitude, unexcelled scenery. Finest spring\es 
basketball, river sports. 
Terms $450. Catalog. 


John Noble Maxwell, 
President 


Fairfax Hall, Box B, 
Basic, Va. fi 





Sullins College 
and 


For Giris Young Women 2, 
Ideal climate and health record. New build- 
ee Wie erat eee ing posi, Deameital 
4 39 . 
smpus with facilities for outdoor sports. 4 











For Girls and Young Wi 


36th year. Students from 20 states, ¥ 


{ a 


tory and Junior College Courses. . 

Expression, Domestic Science. Muse ry 

Large campus. Bracing climate ys 

1900 feet. New gymnasium and swi 
ADDRESS 


H. G. NOFFSINGER, A. M., Pres., Box 145; 38 


for 
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KINDERGARTEN TRAINING _SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS AND COLLEGES FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
RUAN 


| Sy LINDENWOOD COLLEGE 


50 minutes from St. Louis 


RGARTEN a_i ” Stands for sound scholarship, Christian ideals and thorough 
greotriion for the useful life. True educational environment. 








LS FOR I 








'wo-million dollar endowment enables Lindenwood. to offer 
the best in education, equipment and buildings. Four-year 
courses conferring A. B. and B.S. degrees. Degree courses 
in Music. Innior College 2 year courses lead to degree A. A. 


Special Vocational courses. 

~ sae Home _ Economics. Journal- 

Py ism, Secretarial, Library — 

Physical Education. 54 acres. 


9 buildings. Gymnasium, 
CO swimming pool, Resident 


physical director. Address 





J. L. ROEMER, D. D. 
INDERGARTEN and Pri- : = a Seeiniacie 

K mary teachers in demand. : =, . Seni St. Chesten, Me. 
Salaries rapidly increasing. 

Combined Professional and 
Cultural Education. College 
accredited. Diploma, 2 years. 
Three and four year courses. 
Four Dormitories on College 
Grounds. For catalog address 








Box 92, 2944 Michigan Boulevard 
Chicago, Illinois 


























mu Rg Mi) I Il NA Il 


an ’s Sch l | | 7s in Suburbs of 
For Kindergartners | j : iinet 


Junior, Senior and Graduate Courses. og Onna James zB. Assent, 

Methods. Practice kindergartens. ome-like er: .D., en 

students’ residence. For particulars address ST. M ARY’S & President 
_ ay s if Speresy Iphi Founded 1842. seaspreaemt dots sarc hacks ogee The Wind-Mill, one of eight charming clubs. 

Box R, 3600 nut Street mkatneeeetepnees collegiate courses. Music, Art, Elocution, Domestic A Junior College for high and preparatory school 

Science, Business. Gymnasium. Mild climate makes graduates. Advanced academic subjects. Coursesin 

outdoor life possible the year round, 25-acre campus Music, Art, Expression and vocational branches. 

Kindergarten-Primary Training School of old oaks. Fourteen electrically lighted, steam- 65-acre campus, gymnasium and pool. Athletic 

Onents, On10. Accredited. Two-year course in heated buildings, Moderate rates. Catalog. fields, Horseback riding. References required. 

and practice. Prepares for Kindergarten and Rev. Warren W. Way, Rector, Box 25, St. Mary's School, Raleigh, N. C. Catalog on request. Box 195, FOREST GLEN, 1 

teaching. Special teachers from Oberlin ees 

College and Conservatory of Music. 

Address Miss Rose R. Dean, 125 Elm St 


Eeermoacoe | Biahophone mms || Ook Ha ae 















































Box 257, Bethlehem, Pa. 
P Is for coll for life, Special two-year fin- unded 
School of D ti ihiee ccnoe ier Siok Scoocl quidem temde Ack fo 1853, 
D omes Cc Household Arts and Sciences. Arts and Crafts, Expres- D h 
sion and Secretarial work. Junior Department. jay and boarding school for girls. 
Arts and Science High, healthful location New gymnasium and tiled College Preparatory and General 


on the slope ofthe Lehigh swimming pool. Tennis, courses. Exceptional advantages 

. . Mountains, Near New basketball, skating, riding, . e e ‘ 
Offers one year intensive courses York and Philadelphia. etc, Aesthetic a > ik in Music: Domestic Sciences, Gym- 
HOME-MAKING, also INSTITU- Bishop Ethelbert Dancing. Address nasium and swimming pool. Tennis. 
MANAGEMENT, Subjects in- Talbot, Claude N. Wyant, Riding. Hockey. For book address 

: aaery Menu Planning and Visitor. WY & Principal. 7 3 

Marketing, Household Man- ; Royal A. Moore, A.M. (Harvard), Prin. 
agri oTablegersine Pode. Sew- 5 BO) 4 SZ ; 578-590 Holly Avenue, St. Paul, Minn. 
ery, Etc. Desirable dormitory . ink 
Secbamodstions. For catalog address: 


Lillian A. Kemp, » Director, Bow 11, 6 N. Michigan Av. ; A Junior College 
icago, Llinois 
ee For Women 
¥ ———— : ‘ 
cesses ae 






































dt Ape Mgt Bags A distinctive school in the National Capital 

receives the same credits as on fy in ational Capita: 

. ps f i giving to a selected number of girls the best 

= Science School Gee = Freshman and Sophomoreyears eos culture. Preparatory, Collegiate, # 
ecm Trains for teachers pe, soa in universities. Hardin is heav- Domestic Science, Secretarial. Music, Art, or 

Soe dietitians. Normal Domesti Selence pS o~ “rt ily endowed and offers excep- Expression. Emphasis on out-of-door study, 
Work. Graduates occupy exception: a Sealtions: Optas tional advantages in Music; physical culture, athletics. Catalog. Address 


Piano, voice, violin, organ, A 
} Address Mrs. F. A. WETHERED, 158 Institute Road. Exp: we Net party ‘For catalog addvess Box? . Miss Jessie Truman, Associate Principal 


y School of Household Arts | 1535 Eighteenth S._"_Washington, D. C. 


and Grade Work. Home efficiency 
es. Dormitory accommodation. Address 
EDITH LESLEY WOLFARD 
St. bridge, Masse. 


scoters, tgs feb spe 4 Oo aN Sp s E M I N ARY 


erica just the right 


jt for your boy or girl. We have A Famous Old New England Country School 


ell Ed A seeking. Twenty-five miles from Boston. College Preparation. General Courses. Domestic Science and 


Home Management. Strong Courses in Instrumentaiand Vocal Music. Modern Lan es. The 

CAddress schoo, home and qymaseie 3 are each in separate buildings. Large newsleeping porch. Finenew 

W.C.A. swimming § pool. Military drill. Horseback riding, excellent canoeing, ies ‘afield. Ex- 
sports. 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU cunstya grounds. Live teachers. Upper and lower school. 50 pupils. 
THE FOR CATALOG ADDRESS 


HE RED BOOK MAGAZINE MR. and MRS. C. P. KENDALL, Principals, 30 Howard Street, WEST BRIDGEWATER, MASS. - 
33 West 42nd St., New York 
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| MILITARY INSTITUT 
| wm DAYTON, OHIO,...2 be 


Where right habits of living and ‘anal 
instilled in the boy. Prongenll responsi, 
self-reliance and willing obedience become tris 
of Miami Military character. 


High Academic Standards. Small] classes, individual 
tention to each student. Boys are taught how to * 
Competent faculty. All athletics sub, 

Collegiate courses. Prep- 
aration for Government 
Academies, Higher Colleges, 
Universities and Business. 
Military training under U.S. 

y Officers. 36th year 
opens September, 1920 
Early applications advised. 


MILITARY 


ULVER ACADEMY 


Culver’s high academic standards have been 
obtained not only because of the capable teach- 
ing staff but because every boy is physically fit. 
Healthy bodies, correct habits, regular living 
make clear minds. 

Culver’s equipment enables the school to offer 
field work in various subjects which stimulates 
and holds the boy’s interest in his studies. 


For information, address THE DEAN’s OFFICE, 
CULVER, INDIANA 


For Catalogue address 
COL. ORVON GRAFF BROWN, Pres. 


Recreational Summer 
Camp 
July 5 to August 28 


Academic tutoring and 
military training under our 
regular faculty for 
those who want it. 


Booklet. “$ 


Pillsbury 


44th year. 15 acres, 8 buildings 
Maximum college preparation, 
Individual instruction, Military 
and Manual Training. Gymns- 
sium. Swimming Pool, 
tional advantages in Orchestrs 
and Band Music. Catalog, 


MILO B. PRICE, Ph.D., Principal, OWATONNA, MIL 














RIVERSIDE 


A military goateme of the highest grade, fifty miles 
nort. aby 3 Atlanta, in healthful Blue Ridge fete 
ts from 28 states last session. 8 

tion : + West Point and Annavolis. 

Two West Point graduates on faculty. Elegant living 

quarters, 60-acre campus; government-built target- 
range; aquatics; golf; close personal supervision ;in- 

divfiaal | instruction; compulsory gymnasium work; 

all athletics; expenses moderate; limited accomo- 

dations, For c atalogue address 


RIVERSIDE Box R Gainesville, Georgia 


Will Understand Your Boy 


—and help him to understand himself. Thorough in- 
struction. Clean, snappy, athletics for 
every boy. Clearest understanding be- 
tween boys and masters. Prepares for 

college and gives strong gen- 
eral course. Ages 10 to 19. 
Number limited to sixty. 
Boys must furnish evidence 
of good character. Unique 
location on seashore. Con- 
venient to Boston. Address 


RALPH K. BEARCE, A. M. 
Headmaster 














38 King Caesar Read 
Duxbury, Mass. 

















MORGAN PARK “iuany 

ACADEMY 
14 miles from Chicago. Known for its thoroughness. Old- 
fashioned scholastic standards. Credits recognized at all 
colleges. Teacher-conducted visits to Chicago's mercantile, 
civic and industrial institutions with shop talks and business 
men’s lectures as part of regular school work. Small classes. 
Individual care. Reserve Officer Training Corps. Resident 

. S. Army officer. 
COL. H. D. ABELLS, Supt. 


fe For catalog address Box ben S008, Morgan F Pork. IL. 


rd \ Meat: “FOr every y TODD B Boy a good citizen” 


School designed for younger air, pure water, active out- 
boys. Homelife. Watchfal- door life. In Ilinois hill 


Kentucky Military 


with - Winter Home in Florida 


Boys at M. I. are thoroughly prepared @ 
college. The two homes afford outdoor at 
work all year round. Equipment excellen 

ing new laboratories, buildings and wor 
Designated “Honor Schoo!” by War Dept. 

and Senior R.O. T.C. Early registration 

large waiting list last year. References 


Address THE HEADMASTER, K.M.1., LYNDON,AD 




















ness of personal habits. Com- 
radeship between teachers 
and boys develops right 
thinkingand manliness. Pure 


country, one hour from Chi- 

cago. 1000 feet above sea 
level, 20 acres woodlands, 
hy memory 


STAUNTON, 


MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


An Ideal Home Schoc! 
Sor Manly Boys 


Government Honor School 


625 boys from 47 States last session. Lows 
private academy in the East. Boys from 
to 20 years old prepared for the Universi- 
ties, Government Academies or Busine 
1,600 feet above sea level; pure, dry, bonis 
mountain air of the prov erbially healthfales 
beautiful Valley of the Shenandoah. Pure 
mineral spring water. High mo pd | 
Parental discipline. Military training 
velops obedience, health, manly 
Shady lawns, expensively equip 
sium, swimming pool, athletic 


A wonderland of woods and rect) oon Chicago to Lake 
water. Fishing. hiking, boat- Portage. Rates reasonable. 
Overnight boatr’ (di- Unusual equipment. 
HI c Woodstock 





Northwestern Military and Naval Academy 


A virile American college-preparatory school located on the high shores of Lake 
Geneva. Government, based on Honor ideals. Thorough military and naval 
instruction. 

A personal visit to the school while in session is urged. Every known im- 
provement in sanitation, heating and lighting. Fireproof. -A fixed price covers 
board, tuition, uniforms and all necessary expense including pocket money. call i ae 

Only those whe quality, moray, scademically, physlcally and ae refined gen | ||| Personal, individeal instruction by Ee 
tlemen receive dip! ile corps i des tanks. =. oO. .T. Cc. Completion rial system. Academy sixty yest 
of buildings gives onde capacity. Limit, 220 selected sti Large $275,000 barracks, full equipment, abse 
refused annually for lack of room. Early a. necessary. A —_——a fireproof. Charges $600. Catalog free. 9% 

i fF . y 
and school during summer months offering unusual features. Catalog. ress Col. WM. G. KABLE, Ph.D. President, STAUIT ME 


COLONEL R. P. DAVIDSON, Supt., Lake Geneva, Wisconsin 


70 miles 
from Chicago 


| ermaee| 
ba 
drills and exercises in open air. 
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WESTERN 


ARY ACADEMY 


SENIOR AND JUNIOR R. O. T.C. 
SCH where scholastic attainment is 
A a Boys thoroughly prepared for 
college, technical schools, and for business. 
For over forty years this school has used the 
values of military training and supervised 
seg in contributing to academic work of 


athletics , 
the highest standing. <P 
and physical fitness go hand in 
Mental omer sfundamentals in building the fibre 
bencardy moral and intellectual manhood, there- 
fore, cach day at Western has its military activities; 


and class recitations, manly sports 
supervised ‘tion, footdall, basket ball, baseball, 


haeaes. einnne. 0 pace a 16 years ' << — > ; 
ames eae. Early application for - ~ _ 
STURDY AMERICAN MANHOOD 


essary. For catalog 

aieeee ‘Sok address is nec vy 
Box 55, Alton, Illinois 

is this country’s greatest present need. A manhood which combines 

sturdiness of body with a resolute character and a clear thinking mind. 

Such qualities demand cultivation. These require training and developing. 


St. Johns PPilitary Meademy 


MAJOR R. L. JACKSON, Principal 
EPISCOPAL THE AMERCIAN RUGBY 


furnishes to American youths the opportunity for just such training. Under 
men teachers and coaches and overseas officers the St. John youth develops 
the manly virtues as our forefathers developed them. He grows -upright- 
ness of character along with uprightness of carriage and cultivates moral 
backbone as he learns to straighten his spine. The boy who puts himself in 
harmony with the St. John’s system is laying the foundation for a sturdy 
manhood. Early application is imperative to secure admission for the com- 
ing school year opening September 22nd. For catalog and particulars address 


ST. JOHN’s MILITARY ACADEMY, Box 16G, Delafield, Waukesha Co., Wisconsin 





Barracks “AS” One of the four fireproof barracks. 


“KISKT’’4 School 
For Boys 
Kiskiminetas Springs School permits 
boys to grow up out-of-doors. 200 acres 
highland overlooking river. Special preparation 


for college and technical schools. Preceptorial 
All sports. Gymnasium, swimming 

















PRESSE A FANT REP a 





B SSFS58 








ete, School owns its own farm and dairy. 
$850. .For catalog address box 804 


DR. A. W. WILSON, Jr., President 


SALTSBURG, PA. 











WENTWORTH icrocmv 


4 Lexington, Mo. 
Established 1380 

A high grade preparatory 
school for boys of good char- 
acter. Capacity 400. 

Military instruction under U. S. 
Army officer and World War veter- 
ans, R. O. T. C. unit. Largest 
school gymnasium in Missouri Val- 
ley. 43 miles from Kansas City. 

Separate School for 

Small Boys 
For Catalog address 











|| THE TOME SCHOOL 


On-the-Susquehanna 
_ Makes boys physically fit. 
National Boarding Schoo! for Boys. 


SUMMER TUTORING for OLDER BOYS § 


Rates $1000 
MURRAY PEABODY BRUSH, Ph.D., Director 
f> 


New Swimming 
Pool 














New Mexico 
Military Institute 


A state-owned school in the heart 
of the vigorous, aggressive West 
that is developing the highest 
type of manhood. Ideal con- 
ditions — bracing air, sunshine, 
dry climate. Altitude—3700 feet. 
Preparatory and Junior College. 
Reserve Officers Training Corps. 
Address 


COL. JAS. W. WILLSON, Supt. 
Box S$ 
Roswell, New Mexico 





COL. S. SELLERS, Supt. 
1827 Washington Ave., LEXINGTON, MO. 








EST equipped private boys’ school in South. Eleven 
Buildings with excellent library, laboratory, class-room facilities. 
Alumni Mathodrome—150 feet in diameter—to be erected before winter. 

Faculty of fifteen university-trained experts guarantees thorough work. 
Individual Attention and Close Supervision Day and Night. Boys from 
fourteen to twenty-one admitted. Separate Junior Schoo) for younger boys. 
Character-moulding, good habits, sound scholarship, clean sport—academy ideals. 


Classical, linguistic, scientific, commercial courses. Certificate admits to leading 
universities, North and South. been | Department Under Direct Supervision 
the Government. For handsomely illustrated catalog address 


COL. L. L. RICE, President, Box 114, Lebanon, Tenn. 


CASTLE HEIGHTS JUNIOR SCHOOL 


Located in the country, three miles from railroad; removed from dru stores, 
soda founts, movie shows, corner groceries and other loafing centers. nviron- 
ment absolutely wholesome, rendering ‘discipline of boys from seven to fourteen 

ears of age relatively easy. School property embraces nine substantial buildings: 
Dormitories, dining hall, gymnasium, library, bowling alley, recitation rooms, 
infirmary, on a 200 acre plot. Wonderful chalybeate spring supplies perfect 
drinking water. Hours of work and play carefully tempered to young boys. Much out-door exercise 
including hikes through the woods. Trained nurse and house-mother. Carefully selected faculty. 
Steam heating and electric lighting. Modern sanitation. Tuition $500. In writing to Col. L. L. Rice, 
Leb - y , for illustrated eatalog, specify Junior School, Box 114. 

















America’s Great Year Round 
» Open Air School on the Gulf 


: Bocther school offers such opportunities for 
~ » Athletics and water sports. Strong college bred fac- 
insares your boy a rightly trained mind. A teacher to 
WET Whoys, Students sleep on screened porches. Separ- 
ate Junior Department for boys to 15. Military 
Snd naval training under U.S. Govt. Officers. 
Oneparent writes: “I send you my boy fortwo 
feasons: One, the four boys you took from this 
city ; the other, the boy you didn’t take.” 

Donit decide about your boy's school till you 

See catalogue of our outdoor and school life. 


Gulf Coast Military Acad’y, R-1, Gulfport, Miss. 


/ We Wilt Return Vou lheMor 
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Lake Forest Academy for Boys|| Wit I} Ay, 
Trustees: College Preparatory—Not a Military Institution eee : 


Taylor, Clayton Mark. A. 3: B.S Dasthcle- Preparatory Education as thorough as can be found East or MILITARY ACAD ” é ; 
k, 


Ta P A 
in. West. Helpful co-operation between faculty and students. - 
Be or. Rev. tA} eT Bloc 5 Ht Jones, Honor ideals. Right kind of boys. Olean living. Develops red-blooded American 


W. M. Woolsey, Stanley Field, B. M. Linnell, Scholastic work is recognised by Eastern and Western hood, through carefully CO-Ordinate 
. D., Ernest Palmer, 0, B. Moore, Rev. colleges as equal to that of any preparatory school. Gradu- military and academic traini Pa 
Andrew C. Zenos, ates admitted to all institutions East or West which admit aining, Bay 
without examination. Definite preparation for entrance ment and faculty exceptional, 
examinations of Yale, Princeton, Harvard, Mass, Inst. of Tech. Unity of Reserve Officers’ Traini 
- . cers Tat 
Beautiful country_location on Lake Michigan, one hour with Army Detail, by direction of te 
north of Chicago. Modern buildings, gymnasium, swimming- dent of the United States. Coll p 
Scientific physical training. All athletics. Aim dis. | tory, Business and Mt we Gradon 
inctively educational. Not maintained for profit. Annual § | d with nd Music. Graduates 
charges $950. ted without examination to Unive 


Catalog covers details. For copy address ae Bi Broth ” 
JOHN WAYNE RICHARDS, Headmaster s 2 cr Plan 
of government brings boys into close 
Box 156, Lake Forest, Ill. touch with their instructors. New 
for smaller boys, All Athletics. Debating 
Literary Societies. Glee Club, Band and 
Orchestra. Special terms to good Musicians, # 
Capacity taxed annually. carly enrol <= 
ment necessary. Catalogue. Address 




















Secretary to 
Superintend<at, 


Mexico, Mo. 





RANDOLPH - MACON 
| ACADEMY — 


omer and Senior R. O. T. C. FRONT ROYAL, VA. | 

8 military school in which an Honor ee 

K “Gyetom is maintained be the Gedeus With biek Military Training | 

scholastic standards, emphasis is laid upon the poco. > saetes | 

tical side of life. Extensive and modernly equ pred ACLOSE study of the boy’s peculiarities 

forge, machine and wood working shops, gad skil od —his temperament — his ability — 
truc ers unusual opportunity for manua his courage and his ambitions enables 

traini Bod. da mi A i 

by oupervinnd sthigtion” Meseons etends weltliy ter Randolph-Macon to prepare him for his 

character, initiative and Amer- proper place in life. =. 


icanism. For catalog, address Front Royal is one of the Randolph- essa 
Col. T. A. JOHNSTON, Supt. Macon System of Schools. Its surround- ) 
154 Third Street, ings are inspirational and of high educa- 
Boonville, tional advantage. Thorou tion 
Missouri 


h pre 

for College or Scientific Schoo . Also 
prepares for business life. - A College Preparatory School 

inteBoctus, = Se phonics dover Formerly 
opment combined with mili rainin 
fit the boy for the needs of the times. THE ROSENBAUM SCHOOL 
Modern pee oy at gery oe and 9 MILFORD, CONN, 
cious groun or outdoor sports... 9 miles f 
$450. 29th ion opens September 21,4 — — wee on the main line to New York 
1920. For catalog address met : There treeing 7 “ pak pean 
CHARLES L. MELTON,A.M.,Principal tions. Small classes and individual instruction. 

Box 425, Front Royal, Va. Country life, supervised athletics. 

Our plan limits the number of boys wecan) 
accept each year. Tell us your needs andwe 
will send you an outline plan of work, giving 


time required, cost, etc., for fitting for college. 
’ : Booklet on Request 
Teng a SAMUEL B. ROSENBAUM, Principal 
ee | 2 - Milford, Conn. 








Here, at Saint John’s School, a ty acaene. * 
boy is taught to study, to concen- y Bordentown Militar y Institute 
fangs his p< A romney Pa. ! Thorough preparation for college or business. Biielent 
learns to write pe own and to ’ faculty,small classes, individual attention. Boys! 
figure. On this foundation we build tostudy. Military training. Supervised athletics. 
and prepare for college or business. For catalogue, address Drawer C-28,CoL.T.D, 


The attractive and superior mili. A NATIONAL SCHOOL Founded 1867 Bordentown, N. J. Principal and Cor 
Unit R.O T. C. 





tary training of our rve Offi- : , « 
cers’ Training Corps breeds fine PENNSYLVANIA, New Bloomfield, Box 18. 


manne initiative, sen: fd Military science taught by U.S. Army officer. College Pre- 82nd year 
indenter develops be A ~, paratory, Business and Music. Gy i and owi ing son Long Institute College Prep- 
Brig.Gen.Wm. builds the body. ‘ool. Boys enrolled from 28 states and 3 foreign coun- aratory. Business. Junior courses. Separate modern Junior build- 
Verbeck,Pres. tries last year. All sports. Out-of-doors the year round. ing for boys under 13 years. He ntry location. Terms: 
Box 97, Separate School for Young Boys] | A broader preparation than the public school can give $400 and up; Juniors $375. Boy ~w to learn 

Manlius, N.Y. Attractive Summer School. Send Comiee - CARSON LONG INSTITUTE 
for booklet. | REV. WALTER MITCHELL, D.D., RECTOR, BOX P, CHARLESTON, S.C. ——————————_— 

- ‘ MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 557 Boylston St. (Copley St 


@2 OHIO MILITARY INSTITUTE SReuncy Hall School. 
Founded in 1833 MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
An academic, military and physical training school. Separate de- FRANKLIN T. KURT, PGS Principal 


























and other scientific schools. Every teacher a specialist. 
perment for young a a om at College Hill, unusually beautiful 9 h 
and wholesome suburb of Cincinnati. Buildings well equipped. New iki Box 19, Wondstec, 
Gymnasium. All athletics under careful supervision. itary sub- The Massanutten Military Academy Preparatory ae 
ordinate to academic training. One instructor to every nine cadets. Certificate for boys. Healthful locaticn, beautiful Shenandoah Valley. 
admits to colleges. No hazing. Moral and social influences of primary consideration. mil.s from Washington Prepares for college and 
Music, athletics. New $25,000 Dining Hall and Dormilom 
Write for catalog to Limited to 100 boys 


$475. 
A. M. Henshaw, Superintendent, Bor 27, College Hill, Cincinnati, Ohio Address HOWARD J. BENCHOFF, A. M., Headmantet 


TENNESSEE } fILITARY TNSTITUTE 22.2 2OMINION ACADEMY 


Geni military. At health reeortis mountaine of Mt 
i ‘ : ; inia. 100 mi nifigton, D. Limited 
A school where orderliness, respect spires boys to their best mate makes possible all-year | to 6. Reasonable rates. Catalog. Address 


for pevecamient, and the eon ~ achievement. = outdoor drills and exercises. | R. BE ALLEN, Supt., Box K, BEnkecey Spaines, WYS 
rep recklessness t government throu Athletics, ium, swim- —__— 

ttitude ; where every ble nd ming pool. Modern buildi A SCHOOL 

boy is put on this mente to meamre inoumniese bo gped con- en i WwW I L L I S T Oo N FOR BOYS 

himself by established school stand- duct. Rated Honor ace x Pr f ollege or scientific school. Directed 

aie R.O.T.C. Mili eparatory, Sor celles 10 to Me 
ards. Boys from 33 states and 3 for- School by Southern sey a equip- =| work and play. Junior school for boys from 

4 lish T.M. I. as the Commission on A - - Prepares fo att exsi. A distinct school in its own building ae hee. 

Seeiebectnnowmtimiary Sched. | Diet Schode Scoeed Gasca ek eg |AMGMALD V CAUMEATL ca, Br 6 Coe 


, < school where boys make good. i i t 
ng and physical. developanen "Eeaih acord ff Referenes furnished in any |MONSON ACADEMY for BOYS 3,.nence ite | 


ph x Ai 
the spirit of T. M. I. which in- ; eer. An up-to-date college preparatory schoo 
spi state. For catalogue, address WGovelop manly bose by the practical pers 
Fond boys ¢ ¢ 


: ise 
Col. C. R. Endsley, Supt., Box 182, Sweetwater, Tenn forth: $500, Booklee: JOSEPH M. SANDER 
@larvard), Principal, 6 Main St., MONS a 
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a fs - — —— — — © 
i as bia PE DDI . aschool that educates | 
A Emo the boy on all sides 
Y ACAD: oH 
1 —. 14 
’ ’ = ' 
jae 
* LONGSTREET 
~ ——s LIBRARY 
Fitting Your Boy for the Ne ew Civilization 
hae ee — Y the very nature of thin, there will be Of Peddie we say just this—it is a good school—a 
” campus and seserve Upicers’ B ee og eng ‘or men of large sincere school—a pehant of fine ideals and splendid 
bya valued at half Training Corps caliber— good men—true men—men equipped scholarship—a schoo! that will return your boy to 
k | physically, fatelled ‘enally and spiritually to carry you year after year better than he went away. 
‘ one of the country’s leading Mililary Schools. on the great work just ahead. eddie is endowed, and spends all its income 
‘college of for business life. Boys were enrolled — ere ins America today these men are boys upon its students. 9 miles from Princeton. Mod- 
'g Mstates. Write for catalog. Give age of boy. Pr ring of hice ph net are o_o oy fein 60- aero fame mene 
reshold of a er education. An e integ- aseball—football—cinder trac ummer camp. 
ACADEMY, Box 500, COLUMBIA, TENN. rity of that education Lower School for boys from 11 to 14 years. 
ai * . will determine in large Graduates enter all colleges by certificate or 
a O measure their success feeesee. 55th year. Snoeponaly fine 
: in the future. a! has just ares completed for the care of 
rss. . a is is => oaey, tes & bo $e the boys in case of illness, 
5 Re + nd exactly the r 
aile Military Institute sui titiottgelt Learning the Lesson of Health 
y takes time. It takes Every Peddie boy is given a comprehensive physi- 
care, It takes foresight. cal examination. Every organ is tested and charted, 
aville, Virginia It takes vision. It often ports are mailed to parents. Mental powers are 
Serra syqaieee @ personal develo byexpertteachers. Character built and 
hont Region. Unsurpassed climate. t. But it is worthwhile. strengthened by contact with virile Christian men. 
c ee. — Yon Wiggs New Memorial Infirmary Write.for Booklets and Catalog 
‘Fquipment. petra = a boys. ROGER W. SWETLAND, LL.D., Headmaster, Box 7-F, Hightstown, N. J. 
x Catalog, address Bux D. 
A. BURTON, Supt. TECHNICAL SCHOOLS FARMINGTON AINE 
Inp1an, Angola, 10 R, Street 
Tri-State College of Engineering b ott School 
‘and Marshall Makes you a Oivil, Mechanical, Electrical or Chemical 
D Acad SecbGis ‘non Ge Seocka, Prsperetny compos os “The boy at Abbott lives” 
ae 4 Aca emy same rate. No entrance examination. Y * 
_ danior School for Boys Electrical 7: ree training are in de- Athletics on a field that would be a 
Seaanted Cockers “bet with oll Ased- ec a ol a centune ae aoe te credit to any college. Hiking, camping, 
ibrery. gymnasium, eal, Boot ae, ate. | been training men of ambition ond limited time, for the snowshoeing, skiing, a winter carnival, 
{ (catemy, principal th boys. Address electrical industries. Condensed course in A nie Sinall cl 7 id and th h 
ft . . enables grad- mall classes insure rapid and thoroug 
ol 410, LM GARTHAN, A.M., Prin, Lancaster, Pa. Engineering pre fie nes work. Prepares for business but em- 
: and promotions. - 9 theoretical and Prac tical Electricity, phasizes college preparation. 
athematics, m and Gas Engines an echanica 
_GOLEEGE OF PHOTOGRAPHY Drewise Feat nes Crncmes nie wien Modern methods with old-fashioned 
' electrica mec inery. Course with diploma complete thoroughness. 
ale In One Year 
d and Over 9000 00 mee trained. qThoroug shly Catalog on request. 
¥ reproo: ormito: ; 
— : ; sapped hall, laboratories, en” Moses Bradstreet Perkins, Headmaster 
> Free catalog. 28th year opens Sept. 29, 1920. 
ve can. ; BLISS ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 
nd i 7 11S Takoma Ave., Washington, D.C. 





| Shattuck School Geer pee 


Be 3s s e 
Minin En eer || } FARIBAULT, MINN. 54th Year Application should scoped 
Learn Photography a | now for the year 1921-22 to enter when 14 or 15 years of age. 


Catalogue and View Book on Request. 




































in the best studios in the 'A great profession not overcrowded: The Mich ——— aaa 
fie yeare and Aa coli peqpere them. {gan College of Mines (est. 1886) located in the 
: Coan ay. Sang: heart of one of the greatest copper mining de, — 
Engr tricts of the world offersa unique combination o! a = d 
tit t wat tae tor Eperevine theoretical instruction with practical experience P age M tar y Ca emy 
tarn $25 to $100 ‘ week. We assist them - e vane your course le completed 5 in 
‘ e r years rea ords foun- 4 . 
ficient Positions. Now is the time to fit dation for expert epecialization in that field of A Big School for Little Boys. 
y Ravanced position at better A qnaincering oe appeals : See Th La f I 
BS reat mines, mi sme. rs, electroly 
. Write f a catalog foday. power plants age ae voaw ony a pers pe college Cl e Fs — o 3 ts 
aan OGR equi ment and constitu & tactor of enormous 2 
RA SCE —_ 5 hen ua value in the course of instruction. Managers of ass in merica 
py: ox large operations regularly lecture to classes. egion 
ad : affords unusual — rtanities for geological Page Military Academy 
liege study. Nine bui Advanced Methods. builds a firm foundation for a 
ae MISCELLANEOUS Vigorous Athletics, » =, Billiards, Tobog- successful career. Everything adap 
ind to live, - pan pach hisae ates nel MR. — to meet the needs of small boys. 
ITUTE : ‘ Military training apenas exactness, 
—— WwW: College Mi cooperation, self-reliance and initi- 
pley Sa.) E CHICAGO DAILY NE S Michigan of nes ative, Large, modern building; seven 
School and College Bureau Bence nrc. 9s Armee St acre campus; seventeen resident 














teachers. t our catalog tell you 
all about the school. 


| Boys grow big and strong in California. 





a Gtiers You Its Specialized Learn Electricity 


















Princes Services ™ inthe Great Shops of P| 
betas oosing a Sch , (i Robert A. Gibbs, Headmaster, R.F.D. 

hk a a ool ~ FJ No. 7, Box 939. Les Angeles, Cal. 
y and College Bureau x: i 14 IMONTHS 
ad moe News saved many busy , in 57° ' ~ 
Beer = questioning boys and one both : ang any of ke from = 

ety, bY sending them prompt, ; master electrician. You get 250 Boys 
imastet oe about just the kind of intensive, individual and 
< Se, ited—personal requirements 87th year opens Sept. 14th 
MY ; 8 10 location and tuition charges being o] practical Soe 
ve in each individual case. Master Bi 


WORCESTER 


ACADEMY 


z Many young people will again 
the problem of finding the 

: y not let us he'p you? 
4 pay News eaaetnine this 
: ree o to you. 
to hurriedly select a school on 
expert advice can be 
ing, =e or call- 

interview a 


7a ICAGO DAILY NEWS 


eand College Bureau 
= Illinois 


Greatest demand for trained Electricians in America’s 


WORCESTER MASSACHUSETTS 


Alumni all over the world.. Strictly pre. 
paratory for college or technical school. 
JUNIOR SCHOOL for young boys, 


For catalog address the 
Registrar G. D. Church, M: 


SAMUEL F. HOLMES, M. A., Principal 
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CONSERVATORIES OF MUSIC AND SCHOOLS OF ORATORY AND DRAMATIC ARTs 











AMERICAN 
CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


Chicago’s Foremost School of Music 


Tue American ConseRVATORY is univer- . Mopern Courses are offered in Piano, 
sally recognized as a school of the highest Voice, Violin, Organ, all branches ofInstru- 
standards, and is one of the largest musical mental and Vocal Music, Musical Theory. 
institutions inthe country. Ninety artist- | Superior Normal Training School, supplies 
instructors, many of international reputa- Teachersfor Colleges. Pupils prepared for 

















tion. Lyceum and CHAUTAUQUA engagements, 
SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION and Dramatic Art 

DESIRABLE DORMITORY ac dati N THE CONSERVATORY is located in the heart of Chicago’s 

lectures, concerts and recitals throughout the school year. musical center, in the new, magnificent sixteen-story 

Teachers’ Certificates conferred by authority of the State Kimball Hall Building. For free catalog and general 

of Illinois, Students’ Orchestra. Many free advantages. information, address John J. Hattstaedt, President. 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 554 Kimball Hall, Chicago, Ill. 
Thirty-fifth annual session begins Thursday, September 9, 1920 









































American Academ 
of Dramatic et 
Founded in 1884 
Special advantages to those looking to educational FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, President 
or concert work. All instruments, Vocal, Dramatic . é ‘ : ° 
Art and Physical Training. Graduates of Musical, The leading institution for Dramatic 
mente eligitie ta tessh in N.Y. State PublicSchools and Expressional Training in Amer- 
without State Certificate. Dormitories and Con- ica. Connected with Charles Froh- 
— He on bask Eibeos nace erecta eat ae lige and Companies. 
THE REGISTRAR, 15 DE WITT PARK, ITHACA, J. ¥. or information appy to 
nas co aD THE SECRETARY 
ANNOUNCEMENT EXTRAORDINARY 177 Carnegie Hall NEW YORK, N. Y. 
SE goon ag 4 * oa and Ba 
famous artists, the world’s greatest Violin 
Teacher, is under engagement as a member Emerson College of Oratory 
of the Faculty for the season of 1920-21. Lar oot hy - of Oratory. BellesJettres 
Preparatory classes begin September 21st Pe Cie Eye . Session. 





Harry SEYMOUR Koss, Dean, Huntington 
Chambers, Boston. 








Rech department a large school in DRAMATIC 


iteelf. Academic, Technical and FOR OIROULARS, ADDRESS 

















Practical Training. Students’ School STAGE S. S. CURRY, Ph. D., Litt. D., President 
ay etn es Write an ms on PHOTO-PLAY| | 311 Pierce Building BOSTON, MASS. 
logue, -mentioning study desired. ieseminaiamal Let The Red Book Magazine’s 

R. C. IRWIN, Secretary | Educational Bureau help you 


225 West 57th Street. near Broadway, New York 


DETROIT CONSERVATORY OF Music 


47th Ye 
Francis L. York, M. A., Pres. “*f Elizabeth Johnson, Vice-Pres. 


Finest Conservatory in the West 


Offers courses in Piano, Voice, Violin, Cello, Organ, Theory, Public School 
Music and Drawing, Oral Interpretation, etc. Work based on best modern 
and educational principles. Numerous Lectures , Concerts and Recitals throughout 
the year. Excellent Boarding Accommodations. Teachers’ certificates, diplomas and 
7p canteens. any. Tree advantages. We own our own building, located in the center a 
Fali Term Opens September 13, 1920 
For detailed information address 


JAMES H.BELL, Secretary, Box 19, 1013 Woodward Ave., DETROIT, MICH. 


select the right school. 


























Bush Conservatory 


oP = © f ov.% cre) 


An Institution of National Prominence 
Accredited courses leading to Certificate, Dip! and Deg: 


Foci MUSIC az” 





Faculty of over seventy instructors igcindio petiog exch Sams euch mois” are 


as Charles W. Clark, baritone ky, vio~ 
linist , Moses Boguslawski, Mme. julie Hive-Kingy pianists. 


Only Conservatory in Chicago maintain Student 
Dormitories and —— exclusive use of its buildings 
Fall pK wip BS Dormitory reservations now. For illustrated 

et t, institution and its many advantages, address 
R. B. JONES, Registrar, 839 North Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 


fALVIENE S527 is] School of Expression | 


| The Wiltigms Schod 




















Te 
ramaticS 
ee - ees 
Teachers’ Course; Lye 

Course; Dramatic boucesaal 

Gener: al Culture Course, 

Graduates eligible to teach 

Hit in N. Y. State Public Schools 
without State Certficate, 
Dormitories and Auditorium, 


For catalogue address 


THE REGISTRAR 
15 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, 8. % 


School year opens September 2x 








SCHOOL OF DESIGN 








PHILADELPHIA SCHOOL#® 
DESIGN for Woy 


FOUNDED ‘1099 


The oldest Industral 
America offers the hi fe 
jy oe, m re 
mal An, . 
Design, Fash is 
Illustration, nce De 
elling, Portrait, Life — 
painting i in Oil and Water 

ractical t Grades 
sand geod sd 0a 
‘ direct from Grammar 
etna Schools. or 


Broad a Master Streets, Philadelphia, 







r-'— 











In Selecting a School 


greater care is required on the part 
of a parent than is needed in per 
haps any other matter pertaining 
to his well-being. Any informa 
tion which the Educational Bureau 
of THE RED BOOK a ee 
can give you is at your service. Si 
state the age and sex of your child, the 
sort of school you wish him to attend, ; 
the desired location, the amount of yearly 
tuition you would expend and address the 


Educational Bureau 


THE RED BOOK MAG 
33 West 42nd Street New York 











ART SCHOOL 





~~ 


is ihe 





























ART: SCHOOL 
THE-ART-INSTITU 
OF: CHICAGO 


COURSES in Drawing, Painting 
Illustration, Modeling, Designing ~ 
Pottery and Normal Art. Thisincludes 
classes in Interior Decoration, Com % 
papa 5 nee aguas Design, 

ing an oster Design. 

Richest facilities for Art Study i> 
Museum Collections, Lecture Couts® 
and Ryerson Art Library all under the 
same roof as the School. 

Our graduates are boing 4 
successful positions. demand fot 4 
women and men as Thus 
trators and Teachers. 


Write Registrar for poe 


Ss Institut , 
Art chook, At beet al pear: 


hicago, 
i. 





AY: 


Book Magazine 


SCHOOLS FOR PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND TRAINING SCHOOLS FOR NURSES _ 








ysical Education 


tae Women 


Accredited 

Two YearNormalCourse 
for Directors of Phys- 
ical Education, Play- 
ground Supervisors, 
Dancing Teachers 
and Swimming In- 
structors. Thorough 
preparation in all 
branches under 
strong faculty of ex- 
perienced men and 
women. 

Our graduates are filling 
| +the most responsible po- 
S| sitions in the country. 
| High School graduates 

s*| from accredited schools 
admitted without exami- 
te nation. F ine Dormitory 


4 
fornon-r 





Searciures 
| [J th Session opens Sept. 23, 1920 
Chicago Normal School of Physical Education 


; catalog address Frances Musselman, 
“Biedeal,Bex 28 430 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


ee 











a SICAL Accredited Gli Scout aby &- Aug: 


nF TION =54 ak and folk fics 


e Louies Bay! Baylis, Chalif go 
4 say soot heat ee.§ D., ve, Box 88, BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 
ysical Education 








: School of 
Haven Normal 5**°2! *f ..... 
Street, New Haven, Conn. 34th year. Fits 
— training, playground work. 
D] Dormitories. 2 gymnasiums. 
! TO buildin Enclosed 3-acre campus. 
Ids, 250 acres on Sound. 


Sargent Schoo 


Established 1881. 
Address for booklet 
A. SARGENT Cambridge, Mass. 
UNCLASSIFIED 





for Physical 
Education 


AMERICAN 
COLLEGE of 


Accredited 


PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 


Co-educational 








tion. 


ums, 








A rapidly growing institu- 
This entire building is devoted 
to the work of the college. 
dancing, 
pool, library, etc., all under one roof. 
veniently accessible women’s 


Gymnasi- 
swimming 

Con- 

dormitory. 


auditorium, 


If you are planning to become a 


PHYSICAL DIRECTOR or 


PLAYGROUND 


SUPERVISOR, the prestige of this progressive 
school will: benefit you when you graduate, and 
while training you will have an interesting college 
life with its sororities, athletic association, student 
council, orchestra, etc. 


A thorough, two year course. Intensive 
training in all branches of athletics, games, folk and 
aesthetic dancing, swimming, etc. Faculty of experts. 
Separate classes for men and women in some sub- 


jects. 


Our free graduate placing bureau assists 


graduates in finding positions. 


Term opens September 21st. 
Write for Book of Views. 


Early enrollment is advised. 
Address the college. 


Dept. R-7, 4200 Grand Boulevard, Chicago 











~ ~ rite fo. full Seiticulars a ae ER 
)THE PALMER SCHOOL 
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nan ‘ountain 
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lle e of Physio-Therapy 


ee Farrective Gymnastics, Swed- 
 * tro, Thermo and Hydro Therapy, 


» Hygiene, and asac branches. 


1709-11 Green St. 


FAMMER 32 MORE 
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THE ITHACA SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
Schoo) year opens Sept. 21st. Two gost Normal Course. 
Graduates eligible to yee in N. Y. State Public Schools 
without State Certificate. Course includes athletics, 
dancing, fencing, public speaking, games. educa- 
tional. ‘Dormitories. For catalogue address 

THE REGISTRAR, 15 De Witt Park, ITHACA, N. Y" 


Summer Camp for Girls S Fay ee 


Junior cam: ip, toe you: ng. women Senior, camp for young 
women 14-22 years. Excellent at Pag bathin fishing, bowling, 
track atletics, etc. Provision, equipment, location, ood. the best 
16 acre camp and buildings operated and owned by 


Chicago Normal School of Physical Education 


Address: Registrar, Box 2, 430 8. Wabash Ave., Chicago, IM. 





The Grace Hospital 


SCHOOL FOR NURSES, Detroit 


2% years’ ‘course. Registered by the State of 
Michigan. Theoretical and practical class work 
thruout. Modern nurses’ home, includes summer 
vacation home for nurses. Minimum entrance 


| requirement See wd High } Sees work or its 


equivalent. 


ss Saperintendent of Nurses, 
Bor R THE GRACE HOSPIAL. Joc: KS Wille Ave Det, Mick 








Training School for Nurses 
The Michael Reese Hospital 


Groveiand and 29th St., Box 103, Chicago, Illinois 


Registered by the State of Illinois. 3-year course prepara- 
tory instruction, Theoretical and practical class work 
throughout the course, Minimum entrance requirements, 
4 years’ High School work. For information, apply to 


Miss M. H. MACKENZIE, Superintendent. 
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Three Careers of Schaidiinie.: Seti, Service 


| WHICH WOULD YOU RA’ 


s ARS: FTE F PREREOS, es 


THER BE? 


sa —_ ae 
MEY © 
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A Nurse? 


The most womanly of professions. 
Graduates of first-class schools are 
assured of constant, congenial em- 
ployment at good salaries, with many 
personal expenses saved. Choice of 
private, hospital, school, industrial, 
public health nursing, with advance 
ment to executive positions. Battle 
Creek trained nurses in special de- 
mand. World-famous Sanitarium, 
with 1000 patients, gives opportunities 
for special training in Hydrotherapy, 
Massage, Dietetics, Health Recon- 
struction, added to usual course. 
Recreational advantages; pleasant 
environment; no tuition fee; merit 
allowance, $100 per year. 
may enter any time, but should apply 
atonce. Write for illustrated catalog, 
B. C. Sanitarium and Hospital 
Training School for Nurses, Box 
120, Battle Creek, Mich. oy 


Students § 


A Dietitian? 


Or a Teacher of Home Economics? 
The demand is greater than can be 
met. 2-year Course for Dietitians, 
preparing for lucrative positions in 
colleges, clubs, hotels, sanitariums, 
hospitals, etc. Social Service work. 
2-year Course for Teachers of Home 
Economics in public or privaie 
schools and colleges. Our gradu: mes 
in special demand. Exceptional a«| 
vantages, pleasant Surroundings, 
recreation, health-building. Partial 
self-support plan if desired. Write 
for illustrated prospectus. School 
of Home Economics, Box. 120, 
Battle Creek Michigan. 


oar 


4 


Vey OT Ha 

i 

| These Schools are an out- 

} growth of the educational © 

4 work of The Battle Creek San- (7 
itarium, and make use of its u ; 

‘ospital, Laboratories, ae : 

nasiums, Athletic Courts, etc 
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A Diester of 
Physical Training? 


Or a Playground Director—in 
schools, ‘colleges, Y. M. C. A.’s, 
clubs, big plants—pleasant, remuner- 
ative, constructive work, mainly out- 
doors. Completé diversified train 
ing, in charge C. Ward Crampton, 
M. D., recent director physical train- 
ing, N. Y. public schools; superb 
equipment, outdoor and indoor gym- 
nasiums, swimming pools, athletic 
fields, courts, etc.; games, aesthetic 
and folk dancing, pageantry, girl 
scout courses. Special l-yr. course. 
Summer camp session at Gull Lake, 
begins july 5. Fall term September. 
Low tuition; self-support plan. 
. Write for illustrated catalog. Normal 

chool of Physical Education, 
N Box 120, Battle Creek, Mich. 
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of” A Good Positip 
BUSINESS \( Awaits You 


Never before were there such 
portunities for well - trained sf, 
raphers and secretaries, The 
mand is very great both in bus 
and government service, 


BUSINESS COLLEGES 





us 


Many men have found that getting ahead in business is simply the use of 
knowledge acquired at Peirce School. Gregg Shorthand 
Peirce is America’s foremost business school. Courses for young men: Scala hetacinn te 22 tathe ; 
Business Administration; Salesmanship. Courses for young women: Secretarial; system of results. It is tausht & 
Shorthand and Typewriting. Send for 56th year book. Address the Director, the high schools of 2652 cities in the 
PINE STREET, WEST OF BROAD, PHILADELPHIA teaching. all “other eyaa 
combined, 


“Thi Gregg School 
hin eyon is ideally located, splen- 
didly equipped, and offers pe? 

' "4 (i . exceptional accommoda- 

} Our o tions to the non-resident 
student. The better think- 

Are you working for the present or ing students attend our 
future? If you are not prepared to school. 


become an accountant, a secretary, to Enroll Now 


take charge of an office—look to your Write now for free illus. 
needs or the onward rush of the tide of trated catalogue. noe 


business will leave you high and dry. Address the Fu ar: ‘et 
In DAY or EVENING SESSION 
You Will Find the Classes You Want | Gregg Sc ’ x 


Business 2a Fp oe meegetazeeow a 34, 6 Rn a 


Administration || BRYANT& STRATTON | 
tions. Training includ tials Train Here To ka 
Urregemogeencme: | BUSINESS COLLEGE | |r$1800—$5000 a Yea 


counting, Secretarial, Spanish. A guarantee of a high secretarial or exeeutin 


% Established 1856 position and the assurance of a succestd 
FIT : yours wh 
URD iti timgieie ta View Buildt future are yours when you enroll in te 

116 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
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LPe awe 
COLLEGE — LA CHIOMENM 
Let The Red Book Magazine’s Educa- SH : -~¢ pian 

| Established 1879 BOSTON (1 1), MASS. tional repens “ you select the pa AHIMA Fn SLrhoo 
rose — Seieiemeeesmimememannl right school. ; gs: 








ee 
wen E ——- Our co-operative scholarship plan pute this master 

training easily within your reach, 17 L artes come 
FOR SIXTY YEARS THE LEADING AMERICAN BUSINESS COLLEGE ory oeeeee averticine, ‘Selesmuasign imam aa 
Trdins thoroly for Office Work and obtains employment for students who can be istration, International Merchandising. 
recommended for efficiency and good character. Intensive vocational | H ’ 
courses in Accounting, Business, Civil Service, Secretarial and other We Will See You Th Us! 
studiesleadingto dignified positions, good salaries, saw pacmaitensae No matter where you live or what your education and 
the best. chance to use to advantage a high school or college education. stances are, Ransomerian Training is your 








rienced, efficient, faithful teachers. Strong lecture courses. nployment to 


Expe ; 
Ideal location. Moderate expenses. $185 pays total cost of tuition, books and on and women for big fell term sew 
board for 13 weeks. Exceptional opportunities for self-help to young men and women co-operative plan. Ask for Ransomerian Col 
of the right sort. Write for illustrated prospectus. Address and Pail particulars. Write TODAY. A postal will do. 
CLEMENT C. GAINES, M.A., LL, D., Box 646, POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. RANSOMERIAN BUSINESS SCHOOL) 
1332-54 Grand Avenue Kansas City, ie. 


; 














Selecting the Right School Accountancy 


. : : and Business Administration | 
2S, we realize, a matter of no small importance Pace Institute, through its daytime and evening 


Courses in Accountancy and Business Admin- 
istration, gives =o iy an bre 
i i i i isi ket ] rertifi publie accounts 
If you are having difficulty in making a decision, the market value as certified public sessed 
intimate and comprehensive information supplied by our treasurers, and general! executives. 


: . ai ine weeks’ S Day Course be 
Educational Bureau is at your service. A special nine woes or will btn 











gins July 7. 
i . = * © high-school and college graduates 
In order that we may most satisfactorily assist you in ne enter Accountancy or Busines aad an 
making an intelligent and happy selection, it will be nec- OTe eed Bumbeithout cau nae 
essary for you, when writing, to give complete data on for Bulletin R. p 
the following points : — Pace Institute 
1. Type of school you wish—preparatory, college, Hudson Terminal 30 Church Street 
finishing, business, technical, art, music, dra- NEW YORK 
matic, or summer camp. 
2. Location (City or State). 
% Approximate amount you wish to pay per year. CO - EDUCATIONAL e 
4. Exact age, and year you will enter school. : - A co-educational #2 
5, Religion and previous education. Wyoming Seminary where boys and et 
. . : ision. © » preparation, Business, 
In order that information sent you may be reliable, all cosy nnd Domenie Arts and Selene. Military i 
data supplied by this Bureau is gathered through a per- Gymnasium and Athletic field. 76th year. Endowee 
sonal visit to the school. L. L..SPRAGUE, D.D., President, Kingste® 


Educational Bureau COLLEGE OF PHARMACY 
e o ° l f Pharmacy and i n 
The Red Book Magazine Philadelphia, €.2S.,'Phormacy, Base 
: cading ® 
33 West 42nd Street, New York City Se nationally knows, iam 


vidual instruction. Opportunities to eam exper 
)} during course, Catalogue B-108, F : 
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Memory Feat 


hat ‘You Can Do 


How I learned the secret 


evening. It has helped me every day 


HEN my old friend Faulkner invited 
me to a dinner party at his house, I 
little thought it would be the direct 
means of getting me a one-hundred-and- 
fifty per cent. increase in salary. Yet it was, 
and here is the way it all came about. 
Toward the close of the evening things 
began to drag a bit, as they often do at 
= Finally some one suggested the old 
of having everyone do a “stunt.” Some 
sang, others forced weird sounds out of the 
plano, recited, told stories, and so on. 
Then it came to Macdonald’s turn. He 
Was a quiet sort of chap, with an air about 
him that reminded one of the old saying 
that “still waters run deep.” He said he 
had a simple “stunt” which he hoped we 
would like. He selected me to assist him. 
First he asked to be blindfolded securely to 
Prove there was no trickery in it. Those 
Co were to call out twenty-five num- 
of three figures each, such as 161, 240, 
and so on. He asked me to write down the 
numbers as they were called. 
This was done. Macdonald then astound- 
td everyone by repeating the entire list of 
‘five numbers backwards and _for- 
Then he asked people to request 
by positions, such as the eighth 
number called, the fourth number, and so 
tantly he repeated back the exact 
.. = en called. He did this 
entire list—over and over again, 
Without making a single mistake. 
Macdonald asked that a deck of 
shuffled and called out to him in 
order. This was done. Still blind- 
he instantly named the cards in their 
wards and forwards. And then 
Maze us, he gave us the num- 
any card counting from the top, or 
for any number. 
may well imagine our amazement at 
Mactonald’s remarkable feat. You natural- 
spect to see a thing of this sort on the 
pand even then you look upon it as a 
to See it done by an everyday 
Man, in plain view of everyone, 
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blindfolded and under con- 
ditions which make trickery 
impossible, is astonishing, to 
say the least. 

x * * 


N the way home that 

night I asked Macdon- 
ald how it was done. He said 
there was really nothing to it 
—simply a memory feat, the 
key to which anyone could 
easily learn in one evening. 
Then he told me that the 
reason most people have bad 
memories is because they 
leave memory development 
to chance. Anyone could do 
what he had done, and de- 
velop a good memory, he 
said, by following a few 
simple rules. And then he 
told me exactly how to do 
it. At the time I little 
thought that evening would 
prove to be one of the most 
eventful in my life, but such 
it proved to be. 

What Macdonald told me I took to heart. 
In one evening I made remarkable strides 
toward improving my memory and it was 
but a question of days before I learned to 
do exactly what he had done. At first I 
amused myself with my new-found ability 
by amazing people at parties. My “memory 
feat,” as my friends called it, surely made a 
hit. Every one was talking about it, and 
I was showered with invitations for all sorts 
of affairs. If anyone were to ask me how 
quickly to develop social popularity, I would 
tell him to learn my memory “feat”—but 
that is apart from what I want to tell you. 

The most gratifying thing about the im- 
provement of-my memory was the remark- 
able way it helped me in business. Much 
to my surprise I discovered that my mem- 
ory training had literally put a razor edge 
on my brain. My brain had become clearer, 
quicker, keener. I felt that I was fast ac- 
quiring that mental grasp and alertness I 
had so often admired in men who were 
spoken of as “wonders” and “geniuses.” 

The next thing I noticed was a marked 
improvement in my conversational powers. 
Formerly my talk was halting and discon- 
nected. I never could think of things to say 
until the conversation was over. And then, 
when it was too late, I would always think 
of apt and striking things I “might have 
said.” But now I can think like a flash. 
When I am talking I never have to hesitate 
for the right word, the right expression or 
the right thing to say. It seems that all I 
have to do is to start to talk and instantly 
I find myself saying the very thing I want to 
say to make the greatest impression on people. 

It wasn’t long before my new-found 
ability to remember things and to say the 
right thing at the right time attracted the 
attention of our president. He got in the 
habit of calling me in whenever he wanted 
facts about the business. As he expressed 
himself to me, “You can always tell me in- 
stantly what I want to know, while the other 
fellows annoy me by dodging out of the 
office and saying ‘Tl look it up.’” 


in one 


FOUND that my ability to remember helped me 
wonderfully in dealing with other people, par- 
ticularly in committee meetings. When a dis- 
cussion opens up the man who can back -up his state- 
ments quickly with a string of definite facts and 
figures usually dominates the others. e and 
time again I have won people to my way of think- 
ing simply because I could instantly recall facts 
and figures, While I’m proud of my triumphs in 
this respect, I often feel sorry for the ill-at-ease 
look of the other men who cannot hold up their end 
in the argument because they cannot recall facts in- 
stantly, It seems as though I never forget any- 
thing, Every fact I now put in my mind is as clear 
and as easy to recall instantly as though it were writ- 
ten before me in plain back and white. 
We ail hear a lot about the importance of sound 
judgment, People who ought to know say that a 
cannot begin to exercise sound judgment until 
forty to fifty years of age, But 1 have dis- 
roved all that, I have found that sound judgment 
Ss nothing more than the ability to weigh and judge 
facts in their relation to each other. Memory is 
the basis of sound judgment, I am only thirty-two, 
but many times I have been complimented on having 
the judgment of a man of forty-five. I take no per- 
sonal credit for this—it is all due to the way I 
trained my memory, 
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HESE are only a few of the hundreds of ways I 

have profited by my trained memory. No longer 

do I suffer the humiliation of meeting men 
know and not being able to recall theig names. The 
moment I see a man his name flashes to my mind, 
together with a string of facts about him. I always 
liked to read but usually forgot most of it. Now 
I find it easy to recall what I have read. Another 
surprising thing is that I can now master a subject 
in considerably less time than before. Price lists, 
market quotations, data of all kinds, I can recall in 
detail almost at will, I rarely make a mistake, 

My vocabulary, too, has increased wonderfully. 
Whenever I seo a_ striking word or expression, I 
memorize it and use it in my dictation or conversa- 
tion, This has put a remarkable sparkle and pullin 
power into my conversation and business letters. ‘And 
the remarkable part of it all is that can now do 
my day’s work quicker and with much less effort, 
simply because my mind works like a flash and I do 
not have to keep stopping to look things up. 

All this is extremely satisfying to me, of course. 
But the best part of it all is that since my memory 
power first attracted the attention of our president, 
my salary has steadily been increased. Today it is 
many times greater than it was the day Macdonald 
got me interested in improving my memory. 


* * * * * * 


HAT Macdonald told me that eventful evenin 

was this: ‘Get the Roth Memory Course.” 

did. That is how I learned to do all the re- 
markable things I have told you about, The pub- 
lishers of the Roth Memory Course—The Independent 
Corporation—are so confident that it will also show 
you how to develop a remarkable memory that they 
will gladly send the Course to you on approval, 

You need not pay a single penny until you have ex- 
amined the Course and found that it fully lives up to 
all the claims made for’ it, Send no money, Merely 
mail the coupon or write a letter, and the complete 
Course will be sent to you instantly, all charges pre- 
paid, If after examination you decide that you do 
not want to keep the Course, then return it and 
you will owe nothing. On the other hand, if you find, 
as thousands of others have found, that the Roth Mem- 
ory Course will do wonders for you, then merely send 
seven dollars in full payment, > 

You have always wanted a good memory. Now you 
can have it. Remember, you pay no money until you 
have proved that the Course will benefit you. ou 
have everything to gain and nothing to lose by taking 
immediate action. So mail the coupon NOW_ before 
this liberal offer is withdrawn. Independent Corpora- 
tion, Dept, R-367, 319 Sixth Ave,, New York, 


FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


Independent Corporation 
Publishers of The Independent Weekly 
Dept. R-367 319 Sixth Ave., NEW YORK 


You may send me the Course or Courses checked 
below. Within five days after receipt I will either 
remail the Course (or Courses) or send you the price 
indicated after each in full payment. 

Roth Memory Course ($7). 
By David M, Roth. 
Mastery of Speech ($7), 
By Frederick Houk Law. 
How to Read Character at Sight ($7). 
By Dr. K. M. H, Blackford. 
Super-Salesmanship ($7). 
By Arthur Newcomb. 
Practical Course in Personal Efficiency ($7), 
By Edward Earle Purinton. 
Ferrin Home-Account System ($3.50). 
By Wesley W. Ferrin. 
The Lederer Art Course ($7). 
By Charles erer. 
Independent Weekly ($5). 
(52 issues—l5ia per copy). 
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** Countless thousands of men and women are now doing work they disiike when they could be {ree 
from the Crudgery of life—could enjoy all the happiness and prosperity of successful authorship.’ 


“Millions of People Can Write Stories 
and Photoplays and Dont Know It / 


HIS is the startling assertion re- 

cently made by one of the highest 

paid writers in the world. Is his 
astonishing statement true? Can it 

be possible there are countless thousands of 
people yearning to write, who really can and 
simply haven't found it out? Well, come to 
think of it, most anybody can tell a story. 
Why can’t, most anybody write a story? 
Why is writing supposed to be a rare giit 
that few possess? Isn’t this only another 
of the Mistaken Ideas the past has 
handed down to us? Yesterday nobody 
dreamed man could fly. To-day he dives 
like a swallow ten thousand feet above the 
earth and laughs down at the tiny mortal 
atoms of his fellow-men below! So Yes- 
terday’s “impossibility” is a reality to-day. 
“The time will come,” writes the same author- 
ity, “when millions of people will be writers—there 
will be countless thousands of playwrights, novel- 
ists, scenario, magazine and newspaper writers— 
they are coming, coming—a whole new world of 
them!” And do you know what these writers-to-be 
are doing now? Why, they are men—armies of them 
—young and old, now doing mere clerical work, in 
offices, keeping books, selling merchandise, or even 
driving trucks, running elevators, street cars, wait- 
ing on tables, working at barber chairs, following 
the plow, or teaching schools in the rural districts; 
and women, young and old, by scores, now pound- 
ing typewriters, or standing behind counters, or 
running spindles in factories, bending over sewing 
machines, or doing housework. Yes—you may 
laugh—but these are The Writers of Tomorrow. 


For writing isn’t only for geniuses as most people 
think. Don’t you believe the Creator gave you @ 
story-writing faculty just as He did the greatest 
writer? Only maybe you are simply “bluffed” by 
the thought that you “haven’t the gift.” Many peo- 
ple are simply afraid to try. Or if they do try, and 
their first efforts don’t satisfy, they simply give 
up in despair, and that ends it. They’re through. 
They never try again. Yet if, by some lucky 
chance they had first learned the simple rules of 
writing, and then given the imagination free rein, 
they might have astonished the world! 


UT two things are essential in order to become 

a writer. First, to learn the ordinary princi- 

ples of writing. Second, to learn to exercise 
your faculty of Thinking. By exercising a thing 
you develop it. Your Imagination is something 
like your right arm. The more you use it the 
stronger it gets. -The principles of writing are no 
more complex than the principles of spelling, arith- 
metic, or any other simple thing that anybody 
knows. Writers learn to piece together a story as 
easily as a child sets up a miniature house with 
his toy blocks. It is amazingly easy after the mind 
grasps the simple “know how.” A little study, a 
little patience, a little confidence, and the thing that 
looks hard often turns out to be just as easy as it 
seemed difficult. 


Thousands of people imagine they need a fine 
education in order to write. Nothing is farther 
from the truth. Many of the greatest writers were 
the poorest scholars. People rarely learn to write 
at schools. They may get the principles there, but 
they really learn to write from the great, wide, 
open, boundless Book of Humanity! Yes, seething 
all around you, every day, every hour, every min- 
ute in the whirling vortex—the flotsam and jetsam 
of Life—even in your own home, at work or play, 
are endless incidents for stories and plays—a 
wealth of material, a world of things happening. 
Every one of these has the seed of a story or a play 
in it. Think! If you went to a fire, or saw an ac- 
cident, you could come home and tell the folks all 
about it. Unconsciously you would describe it all 
very realistically. And if somebody stood by and 
wrote down exactly what you said, you might be 
amazed to find your story would sound just as 
interesting as many you’ve read in magazines or 
seen on the screen. Now, you will naturally say, 
“Well, if Writing is as simple as you say it is, why 
can’t J learn to write?” Who says you can’t? 


ISTEN! A wonderful FREE book has recently 
been written.on this subject—a book that 
tells all about a Startling New Easy Method 


of Writing Stories and Photoplays. This amazin 
book, called “The Wonder Book for 
shows how 
written, perfected, sold. How many who don’t 
dream they can write, suddenly find it’out. How 
the Scenario Kings and the Story Queens live 
and work. How bright men and women, with- 
out any special experience, learn to their own 
amazement that their simplest Ideas may fur- 
nish brilliant plots for Plays and Stories. How 
one’s own Imagination may provide an endless 
gold-mine of Ideas that bring Happy Success and 
Handsome Cash Royalties. How new writers get 
their names into print. How to tell if you ARE 
a writer. How to develop your “story fancy,” 
weave clever word-pictures and unique, thrilling, 


Writers,’ 


easily stories and plays are conceived, 


How your friends may be your 
worst judges. How to avoid discouragement and 
the pitfalls of Failure. How to WIN! 
This surprising book is ABSOLUTELY FREE. 
No charge. No obligation. YOUR copy is wait 
ing for you. Write for it NOW. GET IT. IT$ 
YOURS. Then you can pour your whole soil 
into this magic new enchantment that has come 
into your life—story and play writing. The lure 
of it, the love of it, the luxury of it will fill yor 
wasted hours and dull moments with profit ; 
pleasure. You will have this noble, absorbing, 
money-making new profession! And all in yout 
spare time, without interfering with you 
regular job. Who says you can’t make “ag 
money” with your brain! Who says you cat 
turn your Thoughts into cash! Who says yor 
can’t make your dreams come true! Noboiy 
knows—BUT THE BOOK WILL TELL YOU. 
So why waste any more time wondering 
dreaming, waiting? Si: , fill out the coupes 
below—you’re not Bl VG anything, your 
getting it ABSOLUTELY FREE, A that 
may prove the Book of Your Destiny. A 
Book through which men and women young and 
old may learn to turn their spare hours into cash! 
Get your letter in the mail before you sleep to 
night. Who knows—it may mean for you 
Dawn of a New To-morrow! Just address The 
Authors’ Press, Dept. 127, Auburn, New York. 


This Book FREE 


Wonner Boox 
J VRITERS 


’ De-t.127, Auburm, NY: 
} THE AUTHORS’ PRESS, he Wondet 


: came a a oT 
§Send me ABSOLUTELY FREE e oA 
p Book for Writers. This does not obligate 
gim any way. [Print your name plainly in pe 
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“‘Out they came, the financier patting Preston on the shoulder in a 





+T ET me ask you this: There is a big busi- 
Live deal to be put through. It involves 
nillions of dollars. Putting it through de- 
pends wholly on one thing—getting the backing 
of a great financier. ; 

But this man is bitterly opposed to your idea 
and to your associates. Seven of the most able 
men and women in all America have tried to 

i They failed dismally 





win over this financier. 
' and completely. ; 
Now, could you, a total stranger to this man, 
walk in on him unannounced, talk for less than 
4 an hour, and then have him take your arm as 
a token of friendship, and give you a signed 
be your letter agreeing to back you to the limit? 
_ and Could you? 

STOUNDING? Yes! But it WAS done. 
= A And I'll tell you how. Here is the way it 
T. ITS all came about. For a long time the directors of 
sole soul our company had felt the handicap of limited 
capital. We had business in sight running into a 
The lure million dollars a month. But we couldn’t finance 

this volume of sales. We simply had to get big 
rofit and hacking, and that was all there was to it. 
bsorbing, ause of trade affiliations, one man—a great 
; financier in New York—controlled the situation. 





Pg Win him over and the rest was easy. But how 
easy to win him?—that was the question. No less 
e than five men and two women—all people of in- 


ou cant fluence and reputation—had tried. They were 
5 es all repulsed—turned down cold and flat. 
L YoU. ou know how a thing of this sort grows on 
3 you and how bitter utter defeat is. Well, we 
ndering, were talking it over at a board meeting, when 
one of our directors announced that he knew of 
, youre only one man who could possibly put through the 
i Se —— by the aoe of Preston. 

A % was agreed that Preston was to be 
ung and sounded out at luncheon the following day. He 
ito cash! ne to be a fine type of American. At 34 
sleep to Morty of = he had become president and ma- 
ty stockholder of a thriving manufacturing 

ress The his tated at three-quarters of a million dol- 


Bor Nag deeply interested, as anyone would 
The i Prospect of closing such a big deal. 
ian’ rector in question said casually, “Why 

you run down to New York and take a 
uot at it, Preston >” Preston looked out of the 


“Yorn? moment, and then quietly answered, 


EEL ae 

WERT slong with Preston simply as a matter 

the ne: to represent our interests. Aboard 

"a #25 train out of Chicago we headed for the 

= got to talking with the crowd there. 

ee an” Something. Preston had domi- 

a everyone was eagerly hanging 

t Mis words, and looking at him with open ad- 

© sooner would he stop talking than 

men would start him up again. And 

dropped off at stations along the 

we Preston their cards, with pressing 

look them up. No doubt about it. 
man aboard that car. 

ed porter, too, came under his sway. 

Sort when the berths were being made 

came unasked to Preston, told him 

upon 
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Was right over the car trucks, and 
anging it to a more comfortable 


= Went all the way to New York. 
met Preston took a great liking 
: instan t he spoke. They seemed to be 





fatherly sort of way. . . . ‘Come to see me as often as you can, 
Mr. Preston, and remember that I’ll back you to the limit.’’’ 


The Most Convincin 
I Ever Met 


Everywhere this man goes, people shower him with favors and seek his friendship. Things which 
other people ask for and are refused, he gets instantly. How he does it is told in this amazing story. 


eager for his companionship—wanted to be with 
him every minute, openly admired him, and 
loaded him with favors. 

Even the usual haughty room clerk at the hotel 
showed a great interest in Preston’s welfare. He 
showered us with attention while a long line of 
people waited to register. 

The next morning we called on the great fi- 
nancier—the man who was so bitterly against us 
and had flatly turned down seven of our shrewd 
influential representatives. 

I waited in the reception room—nervous, rest- 
less, with pins and needles running up and down 
my spine. Surely Preston would meet the same 
humiliating fate? 

But no! In less than an hour out they came, 
arm in arm, the financier patting Preston on the 
shoulder in a fatherly sort 9f way. And then I 
heard the surprising words, “Come to see me as 
often as you can, Mr. Preston, and remember 
that I'll back you to the limit!’ 





A [ the hotel that night sleep wouldn’t come. 
I couldn’t get the amazing Preston out of 
my thoughts. What an irresistible power over 
men’s minds he had. Didn’t even have to ask for 
what he wanted! People actually competed for 
his attention, anticipated his wishes and eagerly 
met them. What a man! What power!... 
Then the tremendous possibilities of it all—think 
what could be done with such power! 

What was the secret? For secret there must 
be. So the first thing next morning I hurried to 
Preston’s room, told him my thoughts, and asked 
him the secret of his power. 

Preston laughed good-naturedly. ‘‘Nothing to 
it—I—well—that—is—” he stalled. “I don’t like 
to talk about myself, but I’ve simply mastered 
the knack of talking convincingly, that’s all.’’ 

“But how did you get the knack?” I persisted. 

Preston smiled, and said, “Well, there’s an or- 
ganization in New York that tells you exactly 
how to do it. Jt’s amazing! There’s really noth- 
ing to study. It’s mostly a knack which they 
tell you. You can learn this knack in a few 
hours. And in less than a week it will produce 
definite results in your daily work. 

“Write to this organization—The Independent 
Corporation—and get their method. They send 
it on free trial. I'll wager that in a few weeks 
from now you'll have a power over men which 
you never thought possible ... but write and 
see for yourself.” And that was all I could get 
out of the amazing Preston. 





WHEN I returned home I sent for the method 

Preston told me about. It opened my eyes 
and astounded me. Just how he had won over 
the financier was now as clear as day to me. I 
began to apply the method to my daily work, and 
soon I was able to wield the same remarkable 
power over men and women that Preston had. 
I don’t like to talk about my personal achieve- 
ments any more than Preston does, but I’ll say 
this: 

When you have acquired the knack of talking 
convincingly, it’s easy to get people to do any- 
thing you want them to do. hat’s how Preston 
impressed those people on the train—how he got 
special attention from the hotel clerk—how he 
won over the financier—simply by talking con- 
vincingly. 

This knack of talking corivincingly will do 
wonders for any man or woman. Most people are 
afraid to express their thoughts; they know the 


g Talker 
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humiliation of talking to people and of being ig- 
nored with a casual nod or a “yes” or “no.” 
But when you can talk convincingly, it’s differ- 
ent. When you talk people listen and listen 
eagerly. You can get people to dd almost any- 
thing you want them to do. And the beauty of 
it all is that they think they are doing it of 
their own free will. 

In committee meetings, or in a crowd of any sort you 
can rivet the attention of all when you talk, You can 
foree them to accept your ideas. It. helps wonderfully 
in writing business letters—enables you to write sales 
outs that amaze everyone by the big orders they pull 


n, 

Then again it helps in social life. Interesting and 
convincing talk is the basis of social quccess. At social 
affairs you’l] always find that the convincing talker 
is the centre of attraction, and that people go out of 
their way to ‘‘make up’”’ to him, 

Talk convincingly and no mran—no matter who he is 
—will ever treat you with cold, unresponsive indiffer- 
enecg, Instead, you'll instantly get under his skin, make 
his heart glow and set fire to his enthusiasms. Talk 
convincingly and any man—even a stranger—will treat 
you like an old pal and will literally take the shirt off 
his back to please you. 

You can get anything you want if you know how to 
talk convincingly. You've noticed that in _ business, 
ability alune won’t get you much. Many a man of real 
ability, who cannot express himself well, is often out- 
distanced by a man of mediocre ability who knows how 
te talk convincingly. There’s no getting away from it, 
to get ahead—merely to hold your own—to get what 
your ability entitles you to, you've got to know how to 
talk convincingly! 








HE method Preston told me about is Dr. Law’s 
‘“‘Mastery of Speech,’’ published by the Inide- 
pendent Corporation, Such confidence have the pub- 
lishers in the ability of Dr. Law’s method to make 
you a convincing talker that they will gladly send it 
to you wholly on approval, 

You needn’t send any money—not a cent. Merely 
mail the coupon, or write a letter, and the complete 
Course ‘‘Mastery of Speech,’’ will be sent you by re- 
turn mail, all charges prepaid. If you are not en- 
tirely satisfied with it, send it back any time within 
five days after you receive it and you will owe 
nothing. 

But if it pleases you, as it has pleased thousands of 
others, then send only seven dollars in full payment, 
You take no risk. You have everything to gain and 
nothing to lose. So mail the coupon now before this 
remarkable offer is withdrawn, Independent Corpora- 
tion, Dept, L-367, 319 Sixth Ave,, New York, 





Independent Corporation 
Publishers of the Independent Weekly 
Dept. L-367.319 Sixth Ave., New York 


You may send me the Course or Courses checked be- 
low. Within five days after receipt I will either re- 
mail the Course (or Courses) or send you the price in- 
dicated after each in full payment. 

Mastery of Speech ($7). 
By Frederick Houk Law, 
Roth Memory Course ($7). 
By David M, Roth. 
How to Read Character at Sight ($7). 
By Dr. K. M. H. Blackford. 
Super-Salesmanship ($7). 
By Arthur Newcomb, 

Practical Course in Personal Efficiency ($7). 
By Edward Earle Purinton, 
Ferrin Home-Account System ($3.50). 

By Wesley W,. Ferrin. 
The Lederer Art Course ($7). 
By Charlies Lederer. 
Independent Weekly ($5). 
(52 issues—1l5ec per copy), 
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LITTLE HEADS 


~ You cannot begin too early’ says Packer's Tar Soap 


to Mothers of the Rising Generation 





The Red Book Magasin 











ODAY Packer’s Tar Soap is the same good friend to 

children as when Grant was President. It has given 
thousands of “young ideas’ a real start toward lasting 
hair health. 

Plenty of mature men and women, if questioned about 
‘“ Packer's,’’ would tell you that associated with their earliest 
recollections is this same pleasant-smelling, ‘piney’? soap 
which sensible mothers are using on the heads of the 
youngsters. 

Tousled heads and mud pies bring no terrors to mothers 
who know Packer's Tar Soap. Let your children play to 
their hearts’ content. With “‘Packer’s’’ to help you, what- 
ever play-time dirt gets into little heads of hair is easily 
put to rout. 

The experience of many mothers is that their tots actually 
enjoy having their rumpled locks shampooed with‘ Packer’s.”’ 
It feels so good. And then—what fun to have mother dry 
the pretty clean curls with soft warm towels ! i 

““There,”’ says mother, as she surveys the pleasing result. 
‘“Now you’re all clean again till next time.”’ 

Boys and girls who have their hair looked after regularly 
by Mother and Packer’s Tar Soap, are less likely to be 
troubled by dandruff and falling hair and unhealthy scalps 
when they become grown-ups. That’s one great advantage 
of growing up in a ‘‘ Packer’’ Family. 

If you want your children to have nice hair in later years, 
hair which will show the result of early training, see to it 
that they meet Packer’s Tar Soap once a week at least. 

And be sure to set them a healthy example by using it 
yourself. 


Whether you use“ Packer's” or not, however, you should have a copy of the 
** Packer’ Manual,** The Hair and Scalp—Modern Care and Treatment,” written 
by a New York physician. It contains no end of valuable information about the 
care of the hair, presented in simple, non-technical terms, and is well worth reading. 


THE PACKER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Dept. 83 G, 120 WesT 32ND STREET 








New York City % 


jor Mosyuito Bites 


Wet the end of a piece of 
Packer’s Tar Soap and 
rub it on the puncture. 
The irritation will soon 
pass away. 


When the Mercury 
is up 

The acid in normal per- 
spiration, if allowed to 
remain on the scalp, will 
injure the hair. As the 
scalp perspires freely 
during hot weather, sham- 
pooing may then be prac- 
ticed more frequently to 
maintain cleanliness. 


A 


Send for these 


= <<Pacxer’’ Samples 


1. HALF-caAKE of Packer’s 
Tar Soap, good for 
several refreshing 
shampoas — 10c. 


2. LIBERAL SAMPLE BOTTLE 
of Packer’s Liquid Tar 
Soap, delicately per- 
fumed and delightfully 
cleansing — 10c. 
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ERO HOUR in the Dark Ages! 

The Time-Candle has burned to its seventh ring, the 
marauding Dane sleeps in his camp —to arms, ye 
warriors of Alfred the Great! 

* * % 

Inventions run in cycles. Alfred’s Candle recalls the 
Cave-Man’s timepiece. The grass rope was divided by 
knots, the candle by notches or rings. 

King Alfred’s grasp of the value of Time was amazing—his 
working schedule a challenge to modern executives. 


To God he dedicated one-half of his most precious posses- 
sion — 7ime! The Time-Candle, with its twenty-minute 
divisions, was his shrewd device for more accurately ful- 
filling that vow —a thousand years before the timekeeping 
marvels of our day — 
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FRANCINE LARRIMORE 
in “Scandal” 


y Alfred Cheney Johnston, New York 
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MME. OLGA PETROVA 


Film Play Star now appearing in Vaudevil'e 


Photo C by Hixon-Connelly Studios, Kansas City 
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Film Play Star 


WANDA HAWLEY 
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MARGUERITE CLARK 
Film Play Star 
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ESTELLE WINWOOD 
Too Many Husbands 
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MLLE. DAZIE 
Dancing in “‘ Aphrodite” 
Photo by Alfred Cheney Johnston, New York 




































































OLIVE THOMAS WILLIAM FAVERSHAM ELAINE HAMMERSTEIN 








ev when you played 


pirates as a youngster and 


dug for buried treasure? That 


was the quest of adventure. 
It’s just as keen today. You’re 


always looking for it “just 
around the corner.” And you’! 
find it at the nearest theatre 
where Selznick Pictures are 
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SELAICK 


Create Happy Hours 








At Theatres Where Quality Rules 











OWEN MOORE 
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You Needn’t Expect the Lamb 
To Do All the Loving 


A common-sense editorial by BRUCE BARTON 


E were discussing the remark- 
Wie hold which a certain pop- 

ular orator exercises over his 
audiences. 

“T’ll give you the secret of it,” one man 
said. “I have known him for many years, 
and once he took me into his confidence. 
He makes a point of reaching the audi- 
torium a few minutes before his lecture 
is scheduled to begin. Then he shuts 
himself in a room all alone, and begins 
to think about that audience. He says 
to himself: ‘Out there in the hall are 
some of the finest people imaginable— 
not famous people, but the kind of folks 
that make the world worth living in, just 
the same. There are men who have 
sacrificed in order to give their children 
a start: there are women who have been 
angels of mercy in their neighborhoods. 
There are boys who fought for their 
country, and girls who will be the 
mothers of great men.’ 

“So he goes on, firing his imagination 
about that audience of commonplace 
folks,” my friend continued, “until when 
he finally steps out before them, his face 
fairly beams with good will and affection. 
And his hearers, catching the warmth 
of his regard, simply can’t help respond- 
ing to it.” 

I thought of that incident a year ago 
when I visited a factory which was pre- 
sided over by a very shrewd and able 
man. As I walked with him through 
the hall to the door of his private office, 
we passed at least six of his employees. 
He did not speak to one of them, and 
not one of them spoke to him. It did 
not surprise me to hear last week that 
the board of directors had supplanted 
him with another man. No matter how 


able a man may be, no matter how keen 
his judgment, he can’t succeed perma- 
nently in large enterprises without some 
warmth in his being, some capacity for 
loving people and making them love him. 


When I was in college, I read a good 
many muck-raking articles about the 
strangle-hold which a few men have on 
the business of this country. Later, in 
New York, I met some of those very 
octopuses about whom I had read, and 
was surprised to find them not merely 
human but actually gracious. In their 
offices I encountered all kinds of folks 
coming with all kinds of requests; and 
the bigger the octopus, apparently, the 
more time he wasted every day in doing 
decent little favors for other people. 


I hold no brief for octopuses: doubt- 
less they deserve many of the harsh 
words said against them. But their 
critics would amazed, I imagine, if 
they knew how much of their power rests 
on the solid foundation of good will— 
the accumulation of many acts of friend- 
ship performed for all sorts and -condi- 
tions of men. 


Perhaps a man can get to the top 
without friends: but I have never seen 
one do it. In the library of my son, 
aged four, I ran across this bit of busi- 
ness wisdom which I commend to every 
young man ambitious to succeed: 


“Why does the lamb love Mary so?” 
the little children cry, 


“Because Mary loves the lamb, you know,” 
the teacher did reply. 


In other words, if you would have 
friends, take care to show yourself 
friendly. It isn’t fair to expect that the 
lamb is going to do all the loving. 


Another of Bruce Barton’s Common-sense Editorials will appear 
on this page in the next issue of the Red Book Magazine. 
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that which she Aas sou ght — 


—a soap as pure ano clean, in itself. as 
the water in which it floats. 


-a oeli ght to the softest, tenderest skin 
herwuer of its whiteness. its mildness, 
its delicate fragrance, and its bubbling, 


velv ety, easy- rin: va ther. 
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The distinction of RED BOOK MAGAZINE fiction 
could not be better exemplified than in this most 
unusual and original story by Mr. Irwin, who brings 
to the present expression of his art those qualities of 
discernment and charm that have won him his high 
place among contemporary American writers. 


THE 


BLESSED SEASON 


knew. 
of Por- 


and with one beauty not at all ancient; and had the 

; modern beauty been a work of art essentially instead 

a gift of nature freaked into the esthetic by a lover of artifice, 

poor Andrea Romanez might have known his market and 
pocketed his losses without so much as a sigh. 

manez was, without abusing the word, a connoisseur. To 

Creative genius there are a hundred connoisseurs, and to 

fonnoisseur a thousand collectors. Romanez was of a species 

m tate, especially in America. A nomad, a cosmopolitan, no 

the land of his birth; if Andrea knew it, he nursed his 

L One story had it that he had been born in Algiers 

father and a native woman; another mentioned an 

sa army officer who had stolen a wife from a Bedouin tribe. 

4 dared question Romanez in the matter, he reserved 

= answer, which came with a whimsical shrug of his high 

&@ smile on his fine lips. “My people were collectors 

Say, and return as rapidly as possible to the matter 


T= story deals with many precious ancient beauties 


met kept his’ place of business in a loft over one of the 
me ograph-galleries which flourish along Twenty-third 
= “splayed no sign, and nobody would have suspected a 
world art in this claptrap neighborhood from 

. 


By 
WALLACE IRWIN 


Illustrated by 
WILL FOSTER 


which the sea of trade had already receded, leaving wreckage on 
the strand. Only luck and obscurity saved him from being robbed 
poor at least twice a year. A deaf old negro did what little clean- 
ing the place required; he kept no clerks or assistants. When 
mysterious crates and barrels were hoisted up the narrow stairs 
into the unexpected glories of his show-room, it was Romanez 
himself who tore away the boards and delved into the excelsior to 
bring forth examples of Ming porcelain or lovely Sheffield urns 
with handles twisted and copper showing through the plate. 

When he was in New York, Romanez.used to eat—usually alone 
—at a famous little restaurant in Sixth Avenue. One warm, clear 
night in mid-November he came shambling back from dinner 
toward his precious loft. The Sicilian who kept a fruit-stand near 
the corner tipped his hat as Andrea passed and informed him in 
Italian that it was a fine night; but the tall, distinguished, hawk- 
nosed gentleman had scarce responded and gone his way when 
the fruitman’s wife was heard to say that the Signor was a lonely 
man. Andrea Romanez caught her pitying tone on the sharp corner 
of his ear. He smiled under his fine mustache, and as he smiled, 
he sighed. New York was beginning to weary him again. He 
knew of a man in Barcelona whom he suspected of owning a 
Velasquez painted over by an inferior landscape. A million to 
one the man was an impostor; but the millionth chance would be 
worth the trip. He must sell something for ready money. 

Against the dimly lighted curb in front of his place Romanez 
saw a fat blue limousine, its silvered trimmings shining like the 
handles on a giant’s coffin. A liveried Japanese chauffeur sat at 
the wheel, and by the dingy doorway leading to Romanez’ stairs 
another Japanese, similarly clad, stood at attention, a huge furry 
robe across his arm. 

“Mr. Rose to see me?” asked Romanez. 

“Ves, sair,” hissed the little yellow man. 

Romanez uttered a relinquishing sigh as he mounted the stairs. 
It was no calamity, at worst, for an eminently wealthy collector 
like Mr. Elgar Rose to be calling on a needy dealer. But to sigh 
in the face of luck was one of the luxuries in which Andrea 
Romanez indulged himself. 
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Under the gaslight at the head of the stairs he found Mr. Rose, 
his thin growth of red hair seeming to add brilliance to the ob- 
scurity. He was a hugely fat man, violently pink of complexion, 
amber eyes. staring out through thick-lensed horn-rimmed spec- 
tacles. When he smiled, he showed large square teeth with wide 
spaces between. The presence of this forceful old man who had 
begun as a buttonhole-maker and had lived to become a great 
patron of the arts shed an aureole of prosperity along the squalid 
passage. 

“Late as usual!” he taunted, but there was no ill nature in his 
tone. 

“Art is long,” suggested Andrea, groping for his keys. 

“And time is fleeting—how much truth in one little bromide! 
1 was dining downtown and I thought I’d take my chances—”’ 

“Mighty glad you did,” replied Andrea quite truthfully. “I 
was a bit lonesome, I think. I’ve been considering a trip abroad. 
Wont you come in?” 

He had opened the door and clicked on the electric lights, re- 
vealing the magnificent hodgepodge of the interior. Romanez 
scorned decoration and reveled in disorder. A Spanish monastery 
manielpiece lay aslant against the wall, jumbled against un- 
assembled fragments of elegantly carved wood. One side of the 
wall was covered by six Chinese kakemono panels; on another 
hung two splendid landscapes by an unknown Flemish master; a 
great table was piled high with portfolios; innumerable cabinets 
hinted at smaller and more fragile treasures. 


LGAR ROSE passed round and round the room, making 

a solemn, heavy progress, and never a word spoke he. 
Romanez adjusted the lights, helped himself to a cigarette and 
smiled. He was used to old Rose, just as old Rose was used to 
Andrea Romanez. At last the rich man paused before a Venetian 
marriage-chest, a beautiful object with faun-headed pilasters, and 
panels painted in scenes representing the Judgment of Paris. 

The fat man knelt, more in criticism than adoration, and ex- 
amined the figures carefully through a magnifying glass. 

“It has been retouched,” declared Mr. Rose, glaring around. 

‘That’s what I told you the last time you were here.” 

“Can you prove it’s authentic?” 

“To my own satisfaction, yes.” 

“Ah! But when I buy, I have to satisfy myself.” 

“Not in this case, Mr. Rose,” declared Andrea. “That chest 
isn’t for sale.” 

“By George!” Elgar Rose scrambled heavily to his feet, thrust 
a panetella deep into his mouth and chewed without lighting. 
“By George! How in the world do you ever make a living?” 

“T don’t,” replied Andrea, the same smile on his keen, melan- 
choly mouth. 

“I'd like to know your system,” spluttered the elderly enthusiast. 

“Sit down, Mr. Rose. I'll tell you my system. I like better 
things than I can afford to buy; that’s all. I waited seven years 
to get that chest. I’ve had it for my own now less than seven 
months—my blessed season, do you see?” 

“Your what?” The coarse, intelligent face grew eager with at- 
tention. 

“Blessed season—my season to worship and possess. Some of 
these days I’ve got to see it snapped up by one or another of you 
rich amateurs. But here’s one thing: I don’t intend to sell it to 
anybody who doubts its merit. It would be like passing a woman 
you loved over to—” 

“Rubbish!” snorted old Rose. 

“You have my idea exactly,” smiled Andrea. 

But the important patron had begun another tour of the room 
and was slyly scrutinizing every corner. 

“Haven’t you got anything new since I was here last?” he in- 
quired finally. 

“T don’t deal in new things,” replied Andrea with a chuckle. 

“You know what I mean. You’re always keeping something 
back. Remember that Yi-Hsung Foo teapot you hid away for a 
year—I scoured New York for it and found it in one of your cup- 
boards under a strip of oilcloth. That’s no way to run a business 
—treating customers like so many pickpockets. Take my advice: 
Open a place on Madison Avenue, dress your windows, palm off 
reproductions and bad seconds. You'll be a rich man. I'll back 
you—any amount. Hello! What in the world’s this?” 

Mr. Rose, who had been rummaging in the closet under dis- 
cussion, brought out a pottery statuette some eighteen inches in 
height; it was the figure of a horse, undoubtedly Chinese in work- 
manship and design. 

“H’m!” said Mr. Rose. 
thing back. Ming. isn’t it?” 


“T thought you were keeping some- 


The Blesseg 


“What do you think?” asked Romanez unbendingly, 

“I should say it was Ming,” declared old Elgar, hold 
spirited animal with its full panoply of war. “But if. 
hard to tell nowadays—the Germans and the Japs h 
ing old Chinese so: well. Even so clever a man am 
Solomon got fooled on a pair of so-called Tang eq 
much are you asking for this piece?” a 

“Not for sale.” "7 

“Look here, Romanez! What are you keen 
museum?” ee 

“T think so. Are you interested in Aubusson carpeter 

“Not so very,” replied Rose warily, evidently sgam 
dealer’s eagerness to create a new interest. 

“A Coypel design, twenty-one by eleven—” 

“I’m not collecting Aubussons,” interrupted Rose, * 
look at it.” 

Already Andrea was unrolling the gorgeous strip 
out the famous signature: “Vitra—M.R. d’Aubusson” & 
“It’s pretty,” conceded the dealer, then relinquished: 
he had been holding under his nose and asked somewh 
ly: “Now, what do you want for that Ming horse?” 


HE conversation which followed could scares 

haggling, because haggling implies intent te 
one side and intent to sell on the other. But argumg 
and the friendly combat brought them to the small 
the rear of the loft. Here Andrea had produced Russia 
from one sealed box and from another a pulverized @ 
he brewed Turkish fashion into a thick, chocolate-liktihe 
The aroma sent old Elgar into ecstasies of delight. 

‘Where do you get it?” he marveled between sips, % 

“T know an Armenian dealer.” 

“I never tasted anything like it.” a 

“I imagine not. There are less than six pound 
America.” J 

“Romanez,” said old Rose, setting down his cup, “ig 
your system too?” Eo 

“System?” Andrea raised his fine eyebrows, just @® 
had never before heard the word. 3 

“You live in a loft that a decent tramp would scone 
and sleep in a king’s bed. How you eat, I don’t ki 
drink coffee a sultan can’t afford. You've spent your 
ing a sense of beauty; yet I suppose you've never 
woman.” = 

“On the contrary,” replied Andrea with one of his § 
“T’ve looked at several.” 2 
arnt crowed Rose, pursing his thick lips. “So you¥ 
eh?” ge 

“T don’t think you understand me. © There have beens 
T'll admit. But the tragedy of my business is that 
man fastidious. It’s too bad, in a way. I sometimt 
gone in for wholesale ciothing and made myself rig 
become an art amateur. But one gets to be a SOmy 
monster in this game. I knew a girl in Java. It laste 
—but she was dangerous—” Bs 

“‘Knifed you one night ’cause you wished she 
suggested Rose. ; 

“T never wished she was white, but she knifed me jus 
Then there was a girl in Glasgow—consumptive. I 
have married her—” 7 

With one of his impatient movements Romanes @ 
feet and went over to a small cabinet, where he@ 
drawer. : 

“I’m going to show you something beautiful 
sale,” he said. 

He had brought out a folded square which he Sm 
corners, unloosing yard after yard of enchanted cob 
threads interlacea in a marvel of design. Elgar Rose 
breath as he came to his feet. ; 

“Such lace I never saw!” he whispered. : 

“Point d’Alencon,” said Andrea quietly, “and theres 
the world finer than this piece. Of course you know 
d’Alencon industry.” ; 2 

“Louis XIV’s minister Colbert established it, 1 ta 

“The Grand Monarch, as you remember it, took# 
revive the French lace-making industry. All the am 
been coming in from Venice, but Louis and his Coll . 
up a royal edict excluding all foreign lace from Franeeg 
himself established a great lace industry at Alengon;” 
wasn’t too proud to import the best Venetian lace-maKse™ 
him how. There’s the genius of the French—they am 


’ 











He paused and took one long, critical look at the slender young thing. “By the way, Romanez,” he said, “I'm 
showing my Dutch masters tomorrow night. Why couldn't you and Miss — ah— Harlan dine with me?” 
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the things they borrow. Before the Revolution they were making 
at Alencon—well, look at this—” 

Andrea was holding out the marvelous piece of lace. Almost 
savagely Elgar Rose had snatched it and was holding it in his 
coarse hands, permitting thread after thread to rill through his 
stubby fingers. Finally he held it at arm’s length before the light: 
his amber eyes narrowed; his throat gave forth a fat clucking 
sound. 

“My God, man!” he said. “It’s a wedding veil!” 

“And that’s the story,” replied Romanez quietly. “Prince Jean 
d’Hivray—perhaps you’ve read of the famous old dandy—had a 
shopkeeper’s daughter among his favorites. The time came when 
she wanted to become honest and bourgeoise and happy; so Prince 
Jean helped her find a husband and promised to give her a 
splendid wedding—something of a mockery, you understand, but 


Prince Jean was a humorist. 
large way; so he went to Alencon and ordered such a yj 


dauphine might have worn. 
my good friend.” 

“What an affair it must have been!” 
It never happened 
about then—hell and equality were | 
expense 
Marie—or whatever her sweet 
under a wedding veil, 


“The wedding? 


shot 


himself to save the 


because 


away in a basket.” 


“By George!” 


worn.” 


“Never yet,” 


smiled 


reverently away. 


“By George! How in the 
world do you make a living?” 


The old 


exclaimed Elgar R« 


Andrea, 


The Blessed 


chap a eve 


You're holding it in your hang 


sighed old Rose, 
The Revolution § 
in France. Pring 

tt . pot 

tha poo l e head Was gy 
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“SO it has neve 
the lace and fold 


“You're saving it—for the 
woman?” suggested the rid 
slyly as he bit into a fresh 

“Tl save it for a long tig 
thinking,’ plied the dealer 
locked the anal and reg 
his 


eat 


Elgar Rose laid a hand afi 


ately on Andrea’s knee. 
“It’s not healthy foram 
live alone. I’m a widower 
my prime, but my life hy 
influenced by women—4l 
1 be. You love & 
Certainly there areg 
beautiful women in Amen 
suit the most exacting—” 
“Superstition!” muttered 
connoisseur. ‘American 
are not beautiful.” 
“What?” 
up. 
“Pretty? Yes 
vertising model 
models. A lovely 
here and there i 
bit of good m 
on a badly de 
figurine. In 
and Asia they i 
different standard 
hands and feet 
be expressive # 
face; there mm 
distinction, spin 
esthetic quality. 
can’t make 
Quatrocento fi 
in Chicago; new 
is always raw.” 
“There are pia 
old races here, 
knows.” 
“Something # 
them new agi 
awfully new.” 
“Cultivated 
in New York $ 


Rose 


‘Cultivate 
machinery. 
is glassy and false. It 
off. 
“Nor anywhere, I 
Mr. Rose had gl 
watch and arisen. 
“Occasionally I see 38 
the people, ” insisted 
not to be cheated of tis! 
““Gum-chewers,” dee 
Elgar. “They mix their 
and prefer Charlie Ci 
“Possibly. But 
as material, somethilg 
educated, molded po 
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everythin Mcted Rose as he brought out his 
ch a vel book. “And now how much for 
yOUr ha Ming horse?” 


Rose, T was a little after ten o’clock 
evolution of the same evening that 
¢. Pringillitee, Romanez sighed and quitted 
tion; and loft, locking the door after him. 
T got her cupboard where the 
cad Was qilimtely long-legged Ming 

had been stabled was 
has neve bare, but Andrea carried 
his pocket a check which, 


rs 


and foliallind- he been any ordinary 
er, might have salved the 
it—for thealliund of bereavement. He 


d the richie wn to love that 
10 4 fresh @iimeient pottery animal even 
a long tim an Arab loves his 
the dealerallimeh, Old Rose’s check, 
T and ty ver, would suffice to 
ly the interest on- cer- 
a hand afnglimin pressing loans and 
















knee, d leave sufficient 
y fora for a pilgrimage 
a widower, Barcelona—or to 
'y life has imibet, for that matter. 
omen—all empty night lay 
1 love } Andrea’s 






there are em He had a morbid 
in Ameri to be rid of New 
cting—” @ijork at once and for- 

muttered Mer. He had overheard 
merican ancient Italian crone 
‘6 the fruit-stand be- 
at?” RogeMmoaning his lonely state ; 


t Rose’s well-meant 
tty? Vex aa had bitten him to 
g model quick. Perhaps the 


A love and the story of 
nd there unused wedding-veil had 
good mimmmeused old desires within him. 
badly demmmmerica was full of beautiful 
. a m—all men except Andrea 
ia they vd on that point. And yet he 


t standard Mme through the vacant. shoddi- 
and fet @uee of Twenty-third Street com- 
wressive aqmemoned only by his shadow. The 
there mutes Of his Ming horse affected him 
ion, spititjamee the loss of a friend. 
; quality. Always like that!” he kept tell- 
make gimme Himself. “My blessed seasons 
-ento funiggge 80 short!” 
cago; newimmee Struck into Fourth Avenue 





ys raw.” i sauntered along, hands in 

re are plaligmpesets, head down, until a riot of electric lights smote his vision 

ces here, t him up standing. Fourteenth Street—cheap amuse- Well." said she. “I'll We 

a ag clothing, cheap morals, cheap people. A hideous come "around tomorow f : 

ething & ey a ridiculous little hat passed close to him and said, moming and talk it over. eo 

new agin Andrea sauntered on. Two youthful sailors, arms Can I bring Annie along?” 

“new. rd with those of ladies who might have been their aunts,— 

ivated Werent—brushed noisily by. A chain of electric lights whirl- 

y York sound and round like an infernal millrace accentuated the 

itivatell ao Best Burlesque in New York.” his ticket-box. Andrea stood some six inches from the small 

l ie ee at last before a giant conch-shell, maddeningly glassy hole in the booth and waited for her to look up. Her eyes, 

ery. u Fae disfigured with framed posters showing men and__ it proved, held the clear, kind ultramarine of tropic seas. Her 

false. : reyed in the throes of motion-picture drama. In the forehead, above perfect eyebrows, was white as marble, and she 

ior ae “4 composition there stood a little glassy booth wherein carried her little head with a sort of languorous pride en the 

ere, Oat of ieee person, put there no doubt to sell tickets. The straight column of her neck. 

id con - nyt booth was turquoise blue. The ticket-seller had “Wanna ticket?” she asked finally. 

— ead slightly in order to converse with a uniformed Andrea would have preferred her silence, save for the sweet 

cist iammmAndres gazed and thrush-note with which she uttered the inelegance. — 

ed of i outline ager oe. Her pure, pallid face, gently “Are there tickets to Paradise?” he asked dreamily. 

s,” deel merested e gilt hair brushed simply back from her “No such film showing here,” she informed him. “Norma Ta!- 

ph ad gi oenes, thet plane of heavenly blue a Della midge till Wednesday. I guess you're kind of late, anyhow.” 

ef Rf cow € precious medallion. An accidental resem- “It doesn’t matter,” replied the connoisseur, continuing to ad- 

pe a Fad se, but the eye of man is caught by accidental mire. 

onelll We This is a _ “You aint interested in the pictures?” she asked with a‘langvid 
& g,” conceded Andrea as he took a few steps little smile, plainly indicating a desire to be amused during the 

doldrums. 


led into Tamaevarc 
; = orkeeper, scenting business, relinquished his flirtation for “The pictures—oh, yes,” he replied (Continued on page 172) 
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CHAPTER I 


UT upon the sheen of the mighty river the pine-torch 
flames fell in rippling streams, and the full moon, 
peeping over the tall timber, made mouths at herself 

in the wrinkled mirror of the flood. On the steamboat Leona the 
negro deck-hands were chanting the buoyant anthem of the June 
rise. In the gilt, enameled saloon, a sweet-stringed waltz, cen- 
turies removed from the melodic bellow of the black bucks below, 
swelled out upon a breeze that seemed eager to mingle with it, 
while sentiment smiled and gallantry bowed in the studied 
graces of a floating ballroom on the Mississippi. All ceremony 
was precise with the inherited observance of precedent, save when 
some hair-greased and less refined dandy of the woods, having 
lingered too long at the bar, let liquor fly to his heels to cut a 
rebellious pigeon-wing. 

Here on this pleasure-jaunt was gathered by gracious accident 
a romantic remnant of civilization such as the modern world has 
never beheld but once, and which the future can never counte- 
nance: tenderness and chains, the love of freedom set forth in 
Attic oratory—and by public auction the separation of a child 
from the arms of its mother! Whence came the soulless. part of 
this institution? From the court of the Virgin Queen, from the 
ship of John Hawkins, flattered for his shrewdness in entrapping 
the negro and knighted by Elizabeth for his brutal greed. From 
the open door of Tom’s cabin, on the stage, came loud wails; but 
the refined generations of the South had softened slavery from its 
heartless inception, softened it as much as a great evil could be 
assuaged: and the orator in the pulpit and on the stump pro- 
claimed the divine origin of inforced servitude. The black 
mammy was loved as a second mother; and at the feet of old 
Uncle Ben the white boy sat to receive the quaint wisdom of 
the ages. 

The boundless ranch of the West was unknown, and along the 
Copyrighted, 1920, by The Red Book Corporation All rights reserved. 
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lower Mississippi lay the great plantations of America. 
for the toil of the slaves, industrial life had been only a si 
happy indolence; but society held many a thrilling cham, 
with its libraries from Europe, intellectual life indulged the 
ury of ceremonious romanticism. This atmosphere ws 
breathed on the big Mississippi steamboats, for fantasies ¥ 
render poetic the condition of us all linger on the watet 
having been driven from the land. 

In the ballroom of the Leona the dress of the men all 
women was variegated with the odd ends of different peril 
style. Old chests, hidden during the Civil War only a few 
past, had been opened to give up the faintly scented fis 
gourd-flowered vests of Andrew Jackson’s day; and the bm 
in ruffled shirt poured gallantry’s extravagant figures of 
upon the graceful young dame arrayed in the silk that hada 
the form of her grandmother when in the village of Wasi 
she waltzed with Lafayette. 

During a lull in the music-measured capering a tall, hate 
young man, garbed in the fashion of the day, passed wil 
and careless strides from one end of the saloon and oul™ 
the upper deck. 

Admiring eyes were bent upon him; and one lady i 
her partner and said: 

“Oh, please, Colonel, tell me who he is.’ : 

The Colonel placed his right hand on the bosom of his 
shirt and bowed. “Miss Lucy,” he said, “it would be ome 
satisfactions of my. life to gratify your more than naw” 
osity, but that pleasure is denied me. I can’t tell you who Be 

And then—because the Colonel had sighed his own Si 
distress in the presence of Miss Lucy and because her @ 
concerning the young stranger stirred a jealous qua 
“He looks like a Yankee to me.” 
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“That wine is going to 
Stepho on the Bumble. 
bee. And so are wel” 


The young man was a Yankee. 

And because he was journeying to 

the South upon a grim and terrible 

ue mission, the gayeties of the ball- 
grated upon him and he had sought the solitude of the 
yer deck, Yet it was this moment that Fate chose to bring him 
re to face with one who was to change the whole course of his 


rf 
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For as he turned into a long passageway, aflame with light but 
serted, there suddenly entered at the far end a girl thrilling in 
heness and almost barbaric in dress. In swift unconsciousness 
him she approached, a great handful of roses in red glare hiding 


it features. She lowered her hand; he caught full view of her 


te; and it seemed to him that his heart ceased to beat, like a 
idulum caught and halted, then thrown again into motion. She 
i not look at him as he slowly passed her. He gazed into her 
6s as she bent them upon the roses held out in front of her; 
d then he wheeled about to follow her. She turned into a 
passage, was gone; he ran to the entrance, but she had van- 

i the young man’s heart was a struggle to call her, but there 
‘30 appropriate word; and then sobered, the Yankee smiled 
lf, But the smile did not balm his delicious wound; and 
tontinued his search into the ballroom. There were many 
isome women, belles of proud villages, but to none did he 
@ second glance. Again he passed out toward the upper 


ota time he stood gazing down upon the never-solved mys- 
; of night on the Mississippi. The fiddles were going again, 
he slippered feet whispering over the floor, but it 
med to him that this scene of gayety was forced, like a melan- 

; it reminded him of a book of poems in tatters, of a 
letter in faded ink. 


VILT-about one of the smokestacks was a shanty of 
“AJ boards called the “dog-house.” Turning a corner of the 


j, te young man stumbled against some one; a man growled 
sentiment. 


beg your pardon!” 

Say you do!” A young fellow of unusual height and 
Mmorous slimness came forth out of the shadow. The boat 
paiding, and a turpentine-torch on the shore revealed him, 

d of face, with collar cut low and chin standing 


inh sir,” he added, “and although it may not be necessary on 
Sen, yet if you knew who I am, you would apologize 


et you don’t say!” replied the Yankee, smiling. “And as 
um to be fond of the music of apology, will you please 
you are?” 
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“T can do that easy 
enough, but I don't 
wish to frighten you.” 

“You are consider- 
ate. But the fact is 
I rather enjoy the 
sensation of fright.” 

“Then tremble: I 
am Liberty Shottle.” 

“What, you don’t 
mean that you are 
really Liberty Shot- 
tle!” 

“T swear it.” 

“Well, well! And 
now will you please 
enlighten me as to 

who Liberty Shottle is? And why do you 
suppose that people who have heard of you, 
tremble in your presence? What have you 
done?” 

“Sir, modesty puts a clamp on me..... J And now would you 
mind telling me your own name?” 

“Not at all. My name is Virgil Drace.” 

“You don’t say? Well, well! But I never heard of you, either.” 
Now they laughed, the joyous and unsuspicious mirth of youth. 
They stood looking down upon the deck-hands, loading freight, 
listening to the stream of the second mate’s profanity, who swore 
his emotion by the stars, the moon, the river, the universe; and 
when the Leona was on her way again, the fiddles going, the muddy 
roustabouts singing, Liberty Shottle and Drace seated themselves 
on campstools, eagering toward swift acquaintance, the friendship 
of two natures far apart in aim and principle. 

“If you've got two cigars, I’ll join you in a smoke,” said Shottle. 
“Thank you. You see, my people, what few of them are left, 
say that I don’t exist. They haven’t cast me off, or anything of 
that sort, but being of staid habits themselves, they swear that 
I am too unreal to exist. Lord, what is the world but queer? 
What’s your game?” 

“IT haven’t any—any game,” parried the Northerner. 
what are you doing on this boat yourself?” 

“I’m going down to New Orleans,” replied Liberty, “to see 
how long I can stay there. I had a pretty fair job a couple of 
months ago, teaching a school near Memphis. They liked me, 
too. I’ve got a sheep’s-hide from Chapel Hill University, North 
Carolina, with all the wool singed off; and the board acknowledged 
my qualifications, but they caught me shaking dice with the boys 
and told me that as there were some branches -of learning they 
didn’t care to have instilled, I’d better get a professorship in 
some higher institution. Have you been in there?” 

Liberty Shottle waved his hand; and Drace, thinking he meant 
the ballroom, answered him: 

“Only passed through. I’ve been rather worn with that sort 
of thing.” 

“Oh, you think I meant the ball. 
the poker-room.” 

“Yes, I sat in there for a time.” 

“How did ycu come out?” 

“Not very well. Lost two hundred.” 

“You speak of losing two hundred as lightly as if it were a 
matter of breath instead of blood. Would you mind holding my 
hand till you say it again? Two hundred! Why, you know, a 
fellow would teach bullet-heads and sissies two months for two 
hundred dollars Now, let me lay down a proposition: I 
am lucky tonight. I lost fifteen dollars, all I had, but I’d just © 
got up to the point of winning when I lost my last dollar. Just 
one more ante, and it would have come my way. I saw it com- 
ing, but a blundering fool headed it off. Now, here’s my scheme, 
and it’s a good one: you want your two hundred back; you stake 
me to a hundred, and I'll go in there and make a cleaning. Don’t 
refuse, now, until you have let your mind digest the situation. 
Most of the errors in this life come from snap judgment.” 

“Ah, you think you can win, because you lost?” 

“My dear Virgil, there is, you might say, a psychology in 
everything. Who wins a fight? The man wao believes he can’t? 
No, the man who knows he can. And I know right now. Why, 
I’d stake my life on it. You give me the hundred and stay right 
here and wait. As for my honesty, I can give you references— 
the mayor of New Orleans, and Judge Hebbins, of Memphis— 
but he died last week. No matter—I’d jump into the river and 
let the paddle-wheel beat me into sausage-meat before I’d deceive 
you. Liberty Shottle, that’s my name!” 
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“I'd jump into the river and let the paddle-wheel beat me into sausage-meat before I'd deceive you. Liberty Shottle, that’s my name.” 








Drace leaned back and laughed. “Liberty, a thing astonishing 
to me is going to happen. [I'll stake you to the hundred.” 

No superstitious devotee ever received from the priest of the 
gods a libation with more of emotional strain than Liberty Shottle 
evinced.when he closed in tight clutch on Drace’s adventurous 
hundred. Then he bowed and—disappeared. 

Drace sat musing, and soon he began to wonder why he had 
been so weak as to give a hundred dollars to this peculiar fellow, 
a stranger. Well, Liberty had amused him, made him laugh; and 
in this world there is more money spent for the promotion of 
laughter than for the relief of tears. 

Presently Shottle returned. He sat down, and though physically 
he was light, the camp-stool groaned beneath him. Drace waited. 
The Leona blew her great horn, and all the world seemed to 
tremble. When the sound had died, echoing miles away, the gam- 
bler coughed lightly and groaned. Drace wondered why he should 
be tickled over anyone’s misfortune, but he felt a merry tingling 
in his blood. 

“This boat’s got a good bass voice,” he remarked. 

“Bass voice! Do you know what I’d like to do? I'd like to 
bore a ten-inch hole in her bottom and let her go down.” 

“You must have lost, Liberty.” 

“Don’t call me Liberty. Call me Lib—just Lib; that’s enough. 
But let me tell you something. Never in all my life have I ever 
come as near being a rich man as I was just now. I had won— 
by George, I had so much money stacked up in front of me that 
a mulatto from the North called me ‘Marster.’ And then a cog 
slipped. We could have split and had a small fortune apiece.” 

“Blundering fool again?” Drace inquired. 

“Yes sir, and I was the fool. I wanted to be a rich man— 
and came within one of it. You know, sometimes Fortune hesi- 
tates as to whether she shall crown you or slap you.” 

“In your case she didn’t seem to hesitate long, Lib.” __ 

“No, the hair-tangled hag! And then do you know what she 
did just as I was forced to get up from the table in as hot a 
fever as ever scorcle4,772n’s blood? She smiled at me. Now, 
I'll swear tratht, But it’s all over. A fello-qw has his little day, 
and thé stretches out and lets the undertaker \,measure him.” 


“Yes, Lib, and I’d advise him to bring along extra ta 
he comes after you.” 

Shottle attempted to smile, but the fever within him 
so hot that his effort ended in a grim tightening of mouth 

“That’s all right, Virgil, but you must remember that 
one out of a million. How a fellow can lose two him 
poker and get up from the table with money still in sg 
is beyond me. However, it means that you haven't gotp 
your blood, which of itself is a marvel. But I want om 
that every man is food for some sort of desperate pas 
it isn’t gambling, it may be love. How about that?” 

“Hasn’t caught me yet,” answered Drace stoutly, evel 
the picture of the girl in the passageway was at the momidl 
ing bright before his mind’s eye. “Of course,” he added4 
marry, Liberty; that sort of thing runs in our family, yw 
But I don’t think the subject very interesting.” 

“T grant you. In this we walk shoulder to shouléét 
there is something of vital interest. Just now—I lost.” 

“Yes, and a very natural thing,” Drace agreed. 

“No, it wasn’t natural. It was unnatural that I si 
just at that time. It was an accident. Listen to me itt 
minute. Anybody can do the natural and expected thing 
or a cat or any other animal always does. It is doing te 
that nature didn’t intend that marks the progress of 
Now, I have a proposition to make that may seem @ 
Perhaps no man you ever met before would make it 
never met such a man as I am, before. You couldat 
ward and:see me. Could you?” 

“T didn’t,” Drace cheerfully admitted. 

“And it would have been hard for you to believe that J 
which I don’t, according to the belief of some of my 
then, what are we getting at? Another stake? No, I 
going to ask you to risk any more of your money. Bul@® 
proposition: You let me have a hundred dollars; if 
pay back all I owe. And if I don’t, I'll belong 
property, by George, body and soul—but with this unde 
I am not to perform any menial service, in public. 
ther understood and agreed upon that if by any chanee 
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sdred dollars, I am to have the privilege of buying my free- 
The first hundred, you understand, was a stake and not a 
Before you decide, weigh the advantages of owning a man. 

i be your Greek, your enslaved philosopher, be your Epictetus 

jturn your mill. We will revive the ethics of ancient society. 

wnt that prove that history really does repeat herself? 

Yes,” answered Drace, “but I don’t care any more whether 

oe depen herself than I do that a stammering man repeats 
” 

“x my dear friend,—soon to be my master, I hope,—I ask 

- isn't it something to own a companionable slave? , 

Ves, By the way, do you know New Orleans very well? 

What! Does a bloodhound know the 

tky?” 

ae Lib—here’s the hundred. 

4 I believe that within an hour from 

¢ you'll be my property.” 


CHAPTER II 


RACE sat musing over the sirange creature who 

had juct left him, but soon his mind flowed 
m another channel, far different from a whim or an 
sement: his mission in the South, secret, grim and des- _ 

But life on a river steamboat in that day left little time 
brooding; for, a few moments after Shottle left to risk his 
rty and Drace’s hundred, a roustabout thrust his head in at 
door and announced that down on deck there was to be a 
wing and tying match. The big fireman of the Leona was 
but to encounter Vicksburg Joe for the championship of the 
1 an instant Drace was on his feet, all his instincts keen and 
dy to jump. He was something of a boxer and wrestler, but 
had not been taught in this peculiar art of tying an adversary 
fe one has thrown him. And there was that in his mind 
ich made the acquisition of this knowledge seem to him desir- 


he joined a group of men making their way be!ow, he over- 
td the Colonel, 
ss Lucy’s ad- A 
rer, explain'ng 2 
gentle pastime. 
mg a man once 
have thrown 
” the Colonel 
saying, “is the 
x of prowess. 
w Cal Blodgett 
wand tie N ck 
h at a barbecue at 
unt Zion camp- 
und, and I have 
to remember it, 
the young lady that 
with deserted 
ro, sir— 
ily stuck flowers 
his hair. Here 
are,” 
WO enormous fe'- 
S were struggling, 
Rear by lay a 
venient rope. Final- 
Micksburg Joe tied 
, and he lay 
8, unable to get 


will give you five 

ts if you can 

ww me and tie me 
Way," called Drace to the victor when the excite- 

alittle subsided. 
at Drace a moment. The young man 
‘Powerful enough to be dangerous, but—five dol- 
Ty ve Collars. He smiled, bowed, spread out the 
Emus and took Drace by the hand to lead him 
© 40 the astonishment of all. Drace threw Master 
out he could not tie the champion. 

me how it’s done,” said Virgil, “and I'll give 
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For a long time, and until the Colonel and Shottle were worn out 
with waiting, the two struggled; and so apt was the student that 
he succeeded finally in turning the master over and tying him. 
But it seemed that the burly champion was too willing, and Drace 
insisted on another fall. And now, though the struggle was gen- 


Boyce regarded Shottle 

suspiciously. “Well!” he 

exclaimed, “I didn’t know 

they did that sort of thing 
here.” 
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uine on Joe’s part, Drace tied him. Still more, another five prom- 


ised, and Virgil was willing to quit. 


“Finest sport I ever had!” he said as he turned away to the 
upper deck again to avoid the questions and felicitations show- 


ered upon him..... 


Drace was musing—not, it must be confessed, upon the serious 
purposes which had brought him to the South, but upon that girl 
of the red roses—when Shottle appeared again. 
his presence, not with a droop but straight in the manly resolu- 
tion to discharge the duties an adverse fate had thrust upon him. 
In the belief that it would make him look more like a slave, he 


now wore his coat turned wrong side out. 


“Master, I salute you,” he remarked. 
“All right,” said Drace. “But turn your coat. I want my slave, 
the grinder of my mill, to appear respectably clad. You may sit 


down.” 

“IT thank you, sir.” 

“You didn’t last long.” 

“No, master. 
a cow. In only two pots! 
that has an ace-full beaten? 
freedom at that rate? And a fel- 
low with a spindle chin and a 
nose no bigger than the average 
wart beat me with four jacks. 
Crushed me! And he would have 
crushed Julius Cesar just the 
same. Well, after all, freedom 
has many responsibili- 
ties. As a slave I'll 
cultivate what virtues 
I can get shold of, and y 
look toward old age 
and a cabin on the 
hillside. And now, as it 
is natural for every 


man to hide his degra- oe P 


dation, will you permit 
me to call you Virgil in the 
presence of other people?” 

“I thought you didn’t be- 
lieve in the natural thing! 
But ‘all right; I grant your 
request. And now I suppose 
I'd better give you some 
pocket-change. It isn’t well for 
even a slave to be broke.” 

The slave’s face brightened 
with hope. “You couldn’t make 
it as much as five dollars, could 
you?” 

“No, thirty cents.” 

Shottle took the money and sat 
drooping. Drace gave him‘a cigar, 
and they smoked for a time in si- 
lence. At last Shottle looked to- 
ward Drace, his face guiltless of 
the whimsical humor that had 
hitherto possessed it. 































“What can you expect 
of a man that has 
an ace-full beaten.” 


“Master,” he said, “I don’t want to be inquisitive, 
and if I’m prying into what’s none of my business, I 


wont mind your saying so. 


But I want to be a faith- 
ful slave, and I can serve you best if I know what 
what are my master’s purposes in life. 





For example, 


was there any special reason for your learning to throw 


and tie that way? 
could help you to put the rope on?” 


Is there anybody in particular I 


Drace made no answer for a moment, but bent a 


searching eye upon his new servitor. 


Somehow the 


man’s soul seemed to shine transparent in his face; 
and through it Drace saw sincerity; moreover the long- 
ing of youth for comradeship was strong within his 
lonely soul and won him from reticence. 

“Liberty,” he said, “did you ever hear of a man 


called Stepho la .Vitte?” 


Liberty nodded. “Yes, I’ve heard of him; they say he’s an out- 


law, a smuggler.” 
“And worse,” said Drace. 


me your word, your oath, that you'll keep this a sacred secret!” 
Liberty gave his word and his oath with a certain quaint dignity, 
and Drace went on: 


Liberty stood in 


The tangled-haired hag kicked me sidewise, like 
But what can you expect of a man 
How long can a man preserve his 
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“He’s the man who— Liberty, give 





> it to Shottle. On it was written in bold black characters: 4§jp 
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“Liberty, before the war my father, Alfred Drace was 
of a line of steamboats on the Ohio. In his employ was the ent 
Stepho la Vitte. After a time it came to my father’s know, 
that Stepho was not only dishonest in ordinary dealings byt 
been guilty of piracy along the Gulf coast. ‘And so my faih 
dismissed Stepho from a position which the creole’s ‘igh 7 
had made lucrative and valuable to him. 

“Just after that,” Drace went on, “the war broke out laVj 
became a guerrilla—one of the men of Quantrell’s gf 
kept out of the army but who gathered in bands and lived | 
rapine along the border. I was only a little boy, Liber ; 
La Vitte’s band of guerrillas crossed the Ohio near ce 
and raided the little town where we lived. But the horror of , 
night still burns like a flame in my brain, Liberty.” : 

Drace stopped, drew from a breast pocket a card and 
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handed} 


la Vitte, with the compliments of Alfred Drace’s son Virgil” 

Shottle read the card, then looked inquiringly at Drace 

“Liberty,” the young man explained, “those guerrillas unix 
La Vitte burned our little town and killed nearly every grow 
man in it. For word was brought of their coming, and the me 
—nearly all of them married men or old—who had not gone to ' 
war seized weapons and went out to defend their houses. 

“They were massacred almost to a man. .... And it was ng] 
plunder alone that led them to choose our little town for om 
rage, Liberty, but a passion for revenge. For next morning 1 
father was found hanging to a, tree. And on his bres 
was pinned a card that read: ‘Alfred Drace, with th 
compliments of Stepho la Vitte.’” 

Liberty looked again at the card he held in his ha 
then handed it back to Drace. “I reckon I dnderstan 
now, master,” he said. “You are huntin’ this Step 
to—~” 
“To hang him high as Haman and to pin that @ 
on his breast,”’ declared Drace passionately 
“While my mother lived, Liberty, T gull 
do nothing. You know how women ati 
such matters. But—she died this spim 
Liberty, after long years of grieving fort 
man that damned outlaw foully murden 
Now I am free to strike for my honora 
my father’s memory—to carry justice 
that murderer.” 

With an awkward gesture Liberty stretchel 
forth a hand, caught Drace’s and wring! 
warmly. “You're like—like Hamleih ® 
exclaimed. “I'll do my best to help y 
Hamlet. Let mr 
your Horatio as well # 
your slave!” 

Drace retumed i 
fervent handclasp. 
Horatio!” he agrets 
And then, solemm ag 
he added: “It's a wt 
thy cause, Liberty. It 
not alone my puvis 
vengeance but i 
wrongs of a whole cm 
munity that the 0 
nary machine of justo 
can never right. 
Liberty, dozens of mal 
were murdered by thi 
drunken fiends; il 
children were trodden under 08 
hoofs of their horses: ne 

— Near our house, Liberty; 
> old couple are living in povem 
} 
os 
























At the time of Stepho’s raid, t 
son and his young wife lived! 
door to them; they were We 
do and prosperous. ‘The day 
the raid the son had received 
thousand dollars from the sae 
some lands. When rumor of the raiders came, he hurried 
the money somewhere in the neighborhood, scribbled om 4! 
of paper the location of that treasure and gave it to 
before he went out with the other men to fight. Next m® 
he had been shot; and the young wife had been ¢ 

those devils—her child with her, after the Indian usta” 
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Nadine turned to Drace, her face lighted with gratitude. ‘“‘l thank you much. You are like one on the stage, the hero.” 


het ftom suicide. No one knows what became of her. 
Money ever been found. Liberty, if I could find 
get him in my power, I believe I could at least learn 
Decame of that poor young woman—possibly find that 
load where to find the money those poor people so 
By Med; for once, some years ago, a mysterious fellow was 
oN about their yard But I’ve talked enough, 
Berg Do you know any more about La Vitte?” 
> » teplied Liberty, “I believe he is often seen up 
Wet, aNd sometimes down on the coast. He has his friends, 


eae cvetybody else is afraid of him. So you—we—must 


& in We get our chance. And you mustn’t show your 

ve, your face. Remember, master, you’re just a young 

eed talk t the world. H’m—here comes Colonel Josh. Sup- 

ax to He was a mule-buyer in the War and may 
ming about Stepho.” 


The door was darkened. In came Joshua Mortimer, the man 
whom Miss Lucy had plied with questions concerning Drace. 
He had dodged in for a smoke, he said, when Shottle had intro- 
duced him to his master, and it was evident that it was his 
aim to impress Drace with his military bearing. He had not 
been actually in the army, but had acquired the title of colonel 
from his adventurous work of buying mules for the Confederate 
Government. The Colonel “took it” that Drace was from the 
North. 

“Ves, but some of my people were from the South.” 

“Ah! I congratulate you, sir. I have a match, thank you.” 

Drace had offered him a light. He filled his pipe with tobacco- 
crumbs dug out of his breeches pocket, and long legs crossed, 
sat back to enjoy himself. 

“Well, sir, Mr. Drace, the war has been ended some years, 
and if wé forget an evil as easily as a (Continued on page 162) 
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AWTON the trophy-hunter, and Kennedy the guide, the homeward trip, resumed his scanty pack and headed alps W 
were the first two men to ponder over the strange through the broad bottoms of the Yellowstone. He notedi 
B case of the palmated pioneer. Later there were of elk-carcasses dotting the open meadows along his rule 
thousands who deliberated long upon this identical theme, but it testimony to the fact that many of them had failed tf 
fell to the lot of only those two men to know the Stranger. across the divides -the previous fall and had been wilt 
It may have been unfavorable feed-conditions that led him to There were a few. fresh elk-tracks marking the retum 
undertake the long journey. Perhaps he merely lost his bearings first straggling bands to the summer range. 
and imagined that he was headed for some other spot, which is Kennedy reached the confluence of the Yellowstone 
unlikely in view of the fact that the sense of direction is almost Thoroughfare, plunged waist-deep into the latter and 
unerring in animals of his kind. No man can say with assurance making his night camp on the shores of Bridger Lake 
what the real cause of it was. nestled between the forks of the streams.. He unwound 
A possible solution is that he possessed more initiative than from round his hat, cut a willow pole and prepared 0S 
other young bulls and that having chanced across a few cows at evening meal, then stopped and whistled with surprise a 
the first of the running moon, he herded them away from their a great track in the mud of the lake bank. At fists 
home range to avoid losing them to some bull mightier than him- thought that a bull elk must have passed that way, # 
self; more plausible still is the supposition that the cows wandered _ every stride, but closer inspection proved the hoof-pill 
off of their own accord and he merely followed them. It will clearcut and distinct. It was almost twice the size of aly 
ever be shrouded in mystery, for there was none to witness the Kennedy had ever seen. 
start of his journey, and there was none to chronicle his arrival There were other tracks but little smaller than the firs 
in a strange land. knew that a number of beasts of a kind strange to him 
It is fairly certain, however, that he was a British Columbia some time in the vicinity. Many white men had z 
moose, and that his route of march lay across the State of Mon- since Jim Bridger had first reached the shores of the iit 
tana, or possibly through Idaho. that bears his name, but none of them had reported aly 
Kennedy was the first man to discover his presence in the Land could leave a track such as Kennedy looked upon 
of Many Rivers. The gujde’s trap-line gave evidence of coming this was a vast country, extending from the Shoshone § 
spring, for his catch yielded several pelts that were badly rubbed, Buffalo Fork of the Snake, and the few men who & 
and at least two that were shedders. He sprung his traps and it could easily have missed finding signs of one small 
cached them along his line. Idleness soon palled, and by the first rare animals. Kennedy scoured the country for a W : 
of May he set forth to explore the little-known country over the much evidence that the strange beasts had wintered 
divide at the head of the Yellowstone. He traveled on skis, and tracks were old—not a trail on the Yellowstone 
by starting early at the snow-line on the Shoshone side, he made a __left less.than a month before; but on the Thoro are 8 
forced march across the divide and dropped below the snow on the __ seemed a trifle fresher. aa 
Yellowstone slope in a single day. The bears had come from their dens, and the guide 
He rolled in his blankets before a tiny fire, and with the first tracks of blacks, browns and grizzlies wandering aim 
rays of dawn he breakfasted, hung up his skis to be picked up on the country. A series of open ridges, partly devoid E. 
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wn to the shaking bogs in the bottoms a mile from the 
= f the Thoroughfare, and as Kennedy moved across them 
uth 0 t of the swamps, he noted tracks that appeared to have 
eeD . by a two-year-old black bear. No less than a dozen 
Ss curse of a mile he crossed this trail on the dusty 
; a along the shores of the beaver-ponds, and he wondered 
‘all the two-year-olds in the hills had suddenly swarmed into 
locality, or if one of them happened to think so well of it 
he lingered in the vicinity instead of wandering on from 






ES 


: as is the habit of most bears in the spring. 

Fe: ie oe increasingly difficult to read, for the elk-herds were 
a ‘ap to the summer feed, and the game-trails and meadows 

b te “littered with their tracks. Kennedy abandoned the search 


ome. As he came out upon the opposite bank of 
ied a strange object slanting up through a patch 
stunted brush, another similar one lying flat beyond it—and here 
iv had found the first pair of moose-blades ever shed on 
Mawwghiate. He wedged the mighty antlers in the forks of 
and resumed his way, the mystery clear at last. 
ven though he had never before looked upon a moose-track, 
recognized the blades from descriptions by other men. He 
i half expected to find some undiscovered monsters, some last 
survivors of a vanishing breed, 
Wy to learn now that the tracks 
i been made by an animal com- 
n in many parts, a stray bull 
se, the only oddity about it 
being his presence here five 
dred miles from the natural 
of his kind. He was but a 
ior in a strange land, and 
imedy thought of him as the 
anger. He looked off up the 
OT ghfare. fi 
He’s up there,” he said. “The 
fanger is prowling round in the 
gughfare bogs.” 
And this surmise was true, for 
Stranger: was at that very 
ment bedded comfortably in 
edge of a moist thicket, the 
bull moose that had ever left 
tracks in the beaver-swamps 
the Thoroughfare. And he was 
i content with his surround- 
s, for the long journey and its 
hips were fresh in his mind. 
manger had crossed much 
ry that was not to his lik- 
‘for after once leaving his 
@ range, he had refused to 
back. He had crossed 
y snow-capped ranges where 
winds shrieked and whistled, 
valleys that afforded no cover 
ilittle feed, wide stretches of 
Mi sage-covered flats and foot- 
sitips of broken bad-lands 
the going was hard. He 
Hlarried but little on the way, 
country over which he 
Med had been partly settled, 
My protracted stay in one 
have been noted 
men. The fact that there was 
4 tumor of this pilgrim- 
of a bull moose and five cows 
b proof conclusive that he had 
on in search of a 
“. Was more in accord 
i his notions of what a moose 
ossed Oa _ . There was 
band 4 le exact point at 
eck al ie strvck the Yellow. 
j theme Put he had found this 
hat Mee his liking. At the time 
fare BAve up his search for 
Py » Stranger must 
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He rose from his comfortable bed and moved out into an open 
meadow, turning his feet downstream along the little river toward 
its junction with the Yellowstone. Rank grass stood knee-deep 
in the meadows, and the water was very near the surface, sloshing 
round his feet as he walked. Where the surface was but a few 
inches lower, the grass-lands were replaced by quivering bogs 
covered with dense jungles of brush. Thickets of cottonwood 
alternated with clumps of spruce, the silvery aspen-trunks shim- 
mering in bright contrast to their darker fellows. 

Stranger splashed through beaver ponds, their waters backed 
up into thickets of willow and birch. Countless springs oozed 
from the slopes and formed spongy sidehill bogs in the matted 
tangles of spruce and fallen timber. Moose country—miles and 
miles of it! Near the junction of the two streams Stranger saw 
a moving object on a bare hillside that rose from the oozing marsh 
in which he waded, and he stopped. 

He had seen bears before, grizzlies and blacks, and the light 
cinnamon and dark brown color-phases of the Western black bear; 
but he had never seen a bear like the one that shuffled across the 
dusty hillside. It was a small beat, evidently but a two-year-old, 
and its pelt was very light brown, almost taffy-colored, and it 
glistened in the sun. Stranger loosed a coughing grunt, and the 
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Stranger had crossed mighty snow-cap 
ranges where the wind shrieked and whi 
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little bear stopped and peered down toward him. His small, 
near-sighted eyes could scarcely make out the monster in the 
swamp, but his ears caught the gurgle of water and mud as 
Stranger shifted his position. He elevated his nose’and tested the 
wind. A shifting eddy carried the moose-scent to him, an odor 
strange to him yet plainly announcing that it came from some 
beast that was no meat-eater, and he shuffled on. 

The new antlers on Stranger’s head had attained but a portion 
of their growth and looked strangely out of place on such a 
tremendous beast, but the matter of his appearance caused him 
little worry; his one concern was to protect the soft and tender 
horn growth from injury until it should mature. 


LL through the spring and summer he roamed widely 

on the Thoroughfare and the Yellowstone. There were 
no enemies to disturb him, and not once did he cross the man- 
scent in the hills. He no longer felt the necessity of seeking 
dense cover for concealment, and when so inclined he stalked 
abroad in the open parks in the full light of day. 

When the days were bright and hot, he bedded in the moist 
thickets or in the edge of some marsh well back on the heavy 
spruce slopes. On cooler days and cloudy ones he frequently 
rested in the open meadows. Four of the five cows that had 
made the journey with him now had long-legged calves at their 
sides, and he often saw some of them as they fed out from the 
timber into the swamps at sunset or in the early dawn before 
sunrise. Several times he saw the strange taffy-colored bear, 
always near the same spot where the first meeting had occurred. 

In midsummer a mountain lion, that terror of all antlered game, 
crept toward him as he lay in his bed. There was little wind, 
the air heavy and damp under the trees, and Stranger’s nostrils 
drew one whiff of the rank scent of the killer. There was a 
sucking of mud as he lurched to his feet from the spongy bed, 
and the big cat that stalked him crouched flat without a move, 
hoping that his prey had mistaken the direction of the menace 
and would rush toward him in a panic and thus come within strik- 
ing range, as so frequently happened among elk and deer. 

True to his hopes, the killer saw his intended victim move a 
few steps in his direction—but such a victim! The beast before 
him towered almost seven feet at the shoulders, his massive neck 
covered with coarse hair and hide of exceeding thickness; the 
little eyes, set high up in the monstrous head, glared wickedly as 
Stranger gave vent to his coughing grunt and moved a few more 
paces in the direction from which he had detected the scent. 

Stranger was moving within striking distance of the slayer, but 
not through accident, for he was deliberately seeking the beast 
that had disturbed his nap. For the first time the tawny cat had 
met an antlered animal that failed to flee in horrible fear from 
the first taint of his scent, and he executed a cringing retreat, 
keeping well out of the monster’s sight. Stranger’s antlers were 
yet too tender to be of any use, but the lion had no desire to 
engage a beast with such rangy legs and the will to deliver crush- 
ing blows with his ponderous hoofs. 

Other cats soon learned that the cows of Stranger’s kind, having 
no antlers whatever, were yet to be dreaded when roused by a 
slinking cougar that attempted to creep upon a calf—that these 
strangers did not fear them. This, coupled with the fact that the 
cat tribe had small liking for the swampy habitat of the moose, 
worked to protect them, and there was not one mortality in the 
ranks of the little band. 


N the late summer the insect pests troubled Stranger some- 

what. There were clouds of gnats and flies, humming 
swarms of mosquitoes floating over the swamps. The big moose 
made a bull-wallow by trampling the oozing mud of a spring, and 
in this he bedded, plastering his tender underparts and flanks 
with a coating of mud. He scattered these wallows throughout 
his range, and when in need of a fresh coat he repaired to the 
nearest one and covered himself with a new layer. 

On the far side of the divide there was but one man, Kennedy, 
who suspected Stranger’s presence on the Thoroughfare, and the 
guide had speculated long* as to how he could best turn this 
knowledge to account. There was a collector named Lawton who 
came each year and offered prizes to the various guides who could 
show him rare animals of the hills to add to his hundreds of 
trophies. It would be this same Lawton who would pay the best 
for Kennedy’s secret-—not that moose were difficult to obtain, but 
surely the head of the first bull on the Thoroughfare would. be a 
prize worth taking. 

Kennedy acted as guide for one hunting party in the early fall, 
then crossed over the divide to make certain that the animal 
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whose tracks he had seen still lingered there. As fe 
the Thoroughfare, he noted once more the numerom 
two-year-old bear, and he recalled having seen them 
locality in the spring. He did not see Stranger byp 4 
fresh trails and caught a distant glimpse of a cow mas 
calf in the edge of a beaver-swamp. This was all them 
needed, and he turned back, knowing that he could Ipeat 
bull when he brought Lawton to the spot. He swung by 
the bare ridges near the mouth of the stream to avoid dy 
and stopped in his tracks and stared. 

“Sun-bear!” he whispered. “The last sun-bear left ai 
circled widely lest he disturb the small bear whose pel 
in the rays of the sun. Here indeed was knowl 2 
net him a pretty sum, for the collector had offered 
dollars for a guide who would put him within range of 
fabled tribe of sun-bears. q 

The collector had not yet left the hills, and Kenneds 
the tale of the last taffy-colored bear and the first iu 
The offer was renewed—a thousand for the bear andy 
much for the bull, this in addition to the customary g 
With two packhorses they set forth at once to cross thy 
to the Thoroughfare. There was no time to lose, 
would soon retire to his winter den and sleep the long 
spring. The first drifting flakes of a storm flurried aba 
they started, thickening so rapidly that a two-foot } 
covered the hills by nightfall—and they had ascend 
first slopes of the divide. a 

All through the night the white crystals sifted? 
trees and drifted deep across their blankets, and 
dawn came, they turned back, the hunt postponed 
year. 

Lawton was a practical man, and he had small fail 
of fabled animals that frequently reached his ears, 
naturalists would long since have discovered them.” 
legends of the sun-bears he had lent a credulous eat 
sions based on a variety of things that had come i 
observation. oa 

Among the tribes that had once peopled the countj 
tales of a small sun-bear that lived in open foothilig} 
brakes. The early white settlers testified that somig 
animals survived in the low country after the coming) 
Lawton was well aware that the brown bear of the 
is but a color-phase of the black bear, ranging 
to light cinnamon tints. But the men who had seem 
denied that he was but a freakishly light phase of tht 
that specimens were never seen that had attained) 
than that of a two-year o!d black, though worn and? 
often attested the animal’s great age. Re 

These things, coupled with a pet theory of his ow 
convert of Lawton, and he believed in the sun-bear oF 
with small hope that he would ever look upon one # 
Kennedy’s tale of the bare hillside where this survl 
home accorded well with Lawton’s theory in regard 
and color of the bear, and he begrudged the long perm 
elapse before he could investigate for himself and} 
pelt of the last sun-bear and the head of the first Bt 
seen in the land of the Yellowstone. a 

But Stranger’s scalp was safe for another extended, 
band of five cows had split, two remaining on the 
while the rest headquartered on the main stream @ 
low. With the cold days of fall Stranger spent m 
ing through the swamps between these two Dang 
palmated antlers had hardened and attained great 
spread of more than fifty inches, terrible weapons 
by almost a ton of energy which he could put be 
he was the monarch of the valleys, his supremacy: 
for there was no other bull to question his autho ty. 


IHE shining bear had sought winter quam 
first heavy storms of late October, and 3 
more of him. Every new snow packed the former 
and even the tall meadow-grass was buried deep. 
had moved out of this high basin country, and ne 
expanse of it was devoid of life; save for tracks off 
of moose and of a few prowling bobcats, the wil 
unmarred by a single footprint othér than those lem) 
and snowshoe hares. i aa 
When the mating season of the five cows had pas 
followed his natural inclination to range in seares 
whom the mating moon might possibly come later. ™ 
the Yellowstone for a dozen miles to the last 
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For the first time the tawny cat met an antlered animal that failed to flee 
in fear at the first taint of his scent, and he executed a cringing retreat. 
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main stream feathered out into a network of small tributaries 
that drained the encircling slopes. He found no cows of his own 
kind but discovered a drove of thirty elk that had failed to 
migrate to the winter range in time, and for two months he 
lingered in the willow thickets near where these ill-fated ones 
were making their last fight for life. 

The big moose fared well, browsing on the tender twigs of 
willows, cottonwood, birch and a variety of other brush that reared 
above the snow. But—the elk were grazing animals that must 
have grass and could not subsist on twigs; so while Stranger waxed 
fat in the thickets, the elk grew gaunt and emaciated in the open 
meadows. They were forced to paw through the crust for every 
scant mouthful of grass. Day and night the crunching sound of 
their desperate pawing at the snow shattered the white si-ence of 
the valley. At the end of the first month Stranger chanced 
across five old cows bedded in the edge of the timber, too weak 
to rise, their feet sore and tender from pounding through the crust. 
Every day thereafter he saw more still shapes in the timber and 
fewer moving elk in the open parks. 

The bull with the drove was the last to go. He was a splendid 
animal in his first prime, his great branching antlers bespeaking 
strength and vigor, announcing that he had wintered well the 
season past; but his vitality was slipping from him now. His 
pawing was without energy and of little avail. He braced his 
tottering legs and gazed at Stranger as the moose passed up the 
valley to the birch-clump that grew at the upper end of the 
meadow. For two days Stranger heard the feeble crunch of his 
hoofs; then this sound ceased. The noise of his own progress was 
now the only sign of life, and when a few days later he headed 
down the country, there were two bobcats prowling round a dark 
hulk in the snow, all that was left of the fallen lord of the elk- 
herd. 

The two bands of cows and calves had drifted together on the 
Thoroughfare, and Stranger wintered with or near them. Late in 
February his antlers loosened and dropped from his skull, but he 
had small need for them, for his hoofs were adequate protection 
against any enemies he might meet. Spring found every moose 
in prime condition. The snow melted from the valleys, and 
Stranger could once more plow through open bogs and marshes 
while the higher hills still showed solid white. And as the season 
advanced, there were four new calves to swell the ranks of the 
moose herd. 

The high country once more teemed with life. Beaver-colonies 
busily repaired breaks in their dams caused by spring freshets 
from the melting drifts. Thousands of elk fed in the meadows. 
Ducks and geese swarmed on the surface of Bridger Lake, and 
nesting pairs chuckled contentedly on the reedy edge of the beaver- 
ponds, while silvery strings of huge white pelicans drifted up 
from Lake Yellowstone on lazy wings, looked the valleys over 
from above and winged back to the lake. And the taffy-colored 
bear had waked from his nap under the roots of an ancient spruce- 
stump and wandered ceaselessly back and forth across the dusty 
ridges of his restricted range. 

Stranger milled through his adopted country at his pleasure, un- 
afraid in this land where the man-scent was practically unknown, 
and lesser creatures gazed in awe at the massive newcomer whose 
size was almost twice that of the mightiest bull elk. He waded 
in the swamps and smaller lakes, thrusting his great head beneath 
the surface to pull water-plants from their moorings in 
the bottoms, and he plunged boldly into the larger lakes 
and streams and swam across them in sheer joy of the 
life and power pent up in his tremendous frame. And 
across the divide a man was busily 
planning how best to end that 
energy and reduce it to a lifeless 
hulk in the space of seconds. 

Yet Kennedy was an observant 
man and opposed to needless 
slaughter of game. He had lived 
long and had 
seen the sacrifice 
of the buffalo 
herds, the crowd- 
ing of the ante- 
lope bands back 
into the rough country at the foot of the hills, and the 
extermination of beaver and otter on the Arkansas and 
the Platte. 

In this country where the game-herds were making their 
last stand, the old man tempered his killing with judgment, 
and had foresworn the wastefulness of the early days. 
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When fur-sign grew scarce on any part of his line he 
traps, and he refrained from leaving them too lo 
beaver-swamp, not caring to trap too close and bag mor 
of each colony on his line. The more he consideraaas 
the lone sun-bear, the more he disliked the idea of i 
its end. It was possible that there might be more dy 
somewhere in the hills it would find a mate. The do 
moose would matter less, for his kind was plent 
north. E 

The winter had been long, the peaks drifted deep wi 
and Kennedy found the treacherous snow-combs tog 
to cross in the early spring. The bear’s pelt would} 
rubbed, and the bull would have long since shed his bony 
a crossing could be made, and so the hunt must be posto 
the coming fall. 

As the time approached, Kennedy found himself log) 
out to take the pelt of the bear and thus destroy the » 
of an increase of its kind, and when at last he piloted 
across the divide, it was only a‘ter extracting a promig§ 
event of locating the sun-bear it should not be killed 9 
lector could not shake this stand, his persuasive powers 
to altering the old guide’s determination to spare the life 
rare beast they sought, and he agreed at last, knowing thy 
was at least an opportunity to verify his belief in the i 
the shining bears, even though he could not bring in the pel 
scalp of the moose he could take, but this trophy paled 
nificance beside the thought of the one which might have 
but for Kennedy’s obstinacy. 

Their route was not Kennedy’s former one, but lay 
Rampart Pass instead, which would lead them down tk 
trails of Open Creek to the head of the Thoroughfare ag 
that stream to the Yellowstone. As they stood on the fr 
of the divide, Lawton could gaze off across an immense ¢ 
partly timbered, but with vast stretches of gently-rolling 
free of trees, and broad upland pastures rank with grass} ¢ 
meadows showed in the bottoms, and thousands of .opa 
hill parks—ample feed for two hundred thousand ek 
hundred miles: Kennedy estimated that perhaps seventy 
sand head summered within that distance of where they¢ 

The guide found old moose-sign within half a mile of thy 
where they first came out into the bottoms, evidence 
of the band sometimes ranged to the very head of the 
fare, and Kennedy commenced a systematic search for! 
They hunted slowly, covering both sides of the stream 
smaller tributary valleys that opened into it. There wer 
moose-tracks, some old, others indicating fairly recent oc 


The traveling was hard, for Kennedy left no nook mam 


which might shelter the bull. The two men plowed thr 
drifts on the slopes, waded beaver-ponds and covered 
quivering marshes, scrambled through acres of blow 
floundered in the mud of side-hill seeps—moose country, 


HE third day of these strenuous operations 
gi heard the gurgling swish of water and the sud 
being pulled from clinging mud as heavy beasts moved 
a swamp ahead of them. He motioned Lawton, and they 
swiftly up a shoulder of an adjacent hill and scanneds 
lands. A cow moose, a yearling and a calf stood cont 
two feet of water and mud, the swamp brushes 
the back of the old cow and almost concealig® 
from sight. A careful survey of the surroundmgs 
failed to yield a fresh trail of the father of them 
there were tracks that Stranger had left less thal 
before. 
A mile farther downstream Kennedy entered) 
of brush that rose above his head, and here he 
curious thing that caused him to linger and swgpe 
brush grew straight-stemmed and erect t04 
three feet from the spongy surface. Above 0 
much of it was broken short or bent and splits 
of the tips stripped off. Kennedy, though kaews 
of the ways of 
yet a thoro 00d 
and he rightly 


(Continued om 


A small taffy-colored 
bear shuffled into sight. 
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AVE you ever gazed deep into the heart of a 

Il crystal and perhaps seen there the pageant of 
life? This singularly dramatic story is con 
wd witha man and a woman who did. What 
crystal showed them is the story. 


** And this?” she asked. 
“What is this?” “Oh 
—that! Some old 
crystal-gazer's outfit.” 


THE LOVERS 


By F. BRITTEN AUSTIN 


Illustrated by 
GEORGE GIGUERE 


opened the door into darkness and fumbled for 
the switch. The spacious, beautifully furnished 
living-room of the flat—long, dark bookcase filled 
leather bindings; large, soft bearskins compensating 
the insufficiency of the delicate Persian carpet on the parquet 
} a few precious prints spaced with an exquisite reticence 
ma the walls; an Oriental bibelot here and there emphasizing the 
t charm of English eighteenth-century furniture with its touch 
cunningly grotesque; two great leather-covered chairs by 
was suffused with soft light. 
me stood in the doorway—tall, lean, handsome; forceful, with 
uch of asceticism—and smiled to the corridor. 
sete we are!” he said, his voice on a note of happiness. 
me siretched out his arms to the girl upon the threshold. She 
& into the light—tall almost as he, long fur coat half-open 
iBet tailor-made costume, finely-modeled head poised in a 
eet, Winsome upturn of the face, smiling at him in a radiance 
98 and mouth—and on the movement of an irresistible im- 
m, cast herself into his embrace. 
wAtlast!” she echoed. “Oh, Jim, dear! At last—at long last!” 
He held her, and she snuggled into his shoulder, face upturned 
‘ey his kisses down to her with the magnetism of her 
= me quaint enamel clock upon the mantelpiece ticked, just 
pe me passing seconds of eternity, the only sound in the 
of their union. 
et, with the long breath of recovery from the timeless swoon 
2 kiss Prolonged to its uttermost limit, she turned her head 
pe to gaze about the room. 
mi, Jim!” she said in affectionate reproach. “And you told 
7 ete & poor man!” 
ged his shoulders, his lips mobile in a 4ittle smile. 
aemeeet fe replied in whimsical apology, “compared with 
S@ialer Of a man who owns half a city—compared with 
poeu Might have had!” He looked into her eyes. ‘Helen! 
ye tegret? =They’ll rub it in to you—the title you’ve 


bade 
£ 


thrown away, the position in society, what they'll be pleased to 
term your hole-and-corner marriage—” 

She laughed happily. 

“Oh, Jim! I’ve got you, and you’ve got me—and nothing else 
matters. It seems to me that you and I are the only two people 
in the world!” She assured herself of a tightening of his embrace 
with a touch of her hand on his as she looked up into his eyes 
with a slow, smiling shake of the head that affirmed her love. “As 
if only you and I had ever existed—and had always loved! As 
if all through eternity we had waited for this! As if I was born 
to be just Jim Dacres’ wife!” 

He looked down upon her, eyes into eyes. 

“Darling!” His voice was low and earnest in a sincerity be- 
yond doubt. “Jim Dacres’ wife you are—and please God, I'll 
never let you go!” 

With one more kiss she disengaged herself, came to the center 
of the room, threw her fur coat back from the shoulders with a 
smile that invited the assistance he was prompt to give. 

“Are we all alone?” she asked, glancing round, struck by the 
quietude of the flat. 

“All alone, dear,” he replied, folding her coat over a chair. 
“T told Mrs. Wilkinson she could go out. I thought it would be 
good to have it all to ourselves for this first evening—you'’ and I 
alone in paradise, darling!”” He kissed her, drew her toward the 
fire. “Warm yourself, my beauty—and pretend it is my heart!” 
He squeezed her shoulders with broad, strong hands. 

She shook her head at him in roguish reproof as she spread her 
fingers—the new gold ring upon one of them—before the blaze. 

“Pretty, pretty!” she rebuked him. “Where has Jim Dacres 
learned to make love, I should like to know!” 

“In your eyes, dearest!” he replied, smiling into them. “In 
your eyes that open right back into a soul that knows immemorial 
secrets and knows them all as love!” 

She felt quietly for his hand and held it, without a word, through 
moments where speech was profanation. Then, with a long breath, 
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a curiosity awaking in her, she turned her head and glanced - 


more around the room. Les 

S charming, Jim!” she asserted. “I didn’t know you had 
sh taste. Where did you get all these beautiful things?” 
the fireside, began to roam about the room, peering into 

Me picking up one precious object after another, turning over 

Sees of the books that lay upon the tables. 

Sched her lithe, graceful movements with admiration. 


aver the place,” he answered negligently. “China, Japan 


f Al asked, holding up a large crystal ball supported 
gs cup upon the back of a carved ivory elephant studded 
Mier and turquoise and coral, its feet upon an ivory 
= “What is this?” 
hat! I got that in India. Some old crystal-gazer’s out- 
@ few hundred years old—symbolizes the universe, you 
® world rests upon an elephant, and the elephant upon 
= 1 don't know what the tortoise stands on—” 
was bright with interest. 
lave you ever looked into it?” 
irse not.” His tone was contemptuous. “I don’t go in 
ort of thing. I didn’t buy that; an old Hindoo priest 
“io me—a nice old chap who was good enough to adopt 
for less, years ago now.” 
im! Do let’s look into it!” 
mcitement. “Do let’s look!” 
font see anything.” He emphasized his pessimism in a 
the interest she diverted from him to this inanimate 
vs all rot, you know—only people with brain-sick 
ms ever see things—or think they see things.” 
do let’s try!” She came across to him, the crystal in 
"Do, there’s a darling!” The appeal of the kiss-pouted 
faace turned up to him, eyes bright with ingenuous 
is irresistible. 
sd his shoulders with large good-humor. 
but it’s waste of time.” 
ig waste of time when we are together, dear?” She 
6 him, drew the kiss that was inevitable. “It’s all 
Semance. Now be good and do as I tell you. Switch 
=the firelight is enough.” 
bey d, with a gesture of tolerant complaisance that 
lid refuse no whim. The room relapsed into shadows 
blaze of the fire he had stirred. 


and sit close by me here,” she dictated, delightfully 


Her voice was ecstatic in 


SG 
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is tall, strong man, seating herself in one of the 


y the fireside. “There is room for two. That’s 
ssqueezed his long body into the seat beside her. She 
fatal ball. “Now you hold it with one hand and I 
mith One hand—like this!” With her free hand she 
ind that remained on his knee. “That’s all I want 
our joint fates, linked together.” Her voice was 
eer, thrillingly sincere. “Just you and I—forever. 
i, darling, what does it matter? It’s all one long 

7eal when you and I touch.” She finished with 


@ in a gentle pressure of her hand. Together they 
© crystal sphere they jointly held. Mi£inute after 
MiMsilence, in-a pervading sense of intimate com- 
their pulse-beats, in the contact of their hands, 
Bseives to an identical rhythm. 
ing,’ he murmured, vaguely disappointed, “nothing 
she-breathed, intent on the crystal, but sparing 
Meeze of the fingers in recognition of his presence. 
& looking!” 
pwas silence. The ticking of the clock upon the 
fame-almost hypnotic in its monotony. The fire 
ms ight no longer reflected in leaping flashes in the 
a, 


P whispered. “Tt’s clouding over—going milky! Do 


pessent, unwilling to break the spell by speech, 
med as he too saw a milky cloud suffuse the depths 
= Molding their breath, they waited, closely linked, 
PRot what of vision. 

# mto .it,. almost unconscious now of their own 
muscular effort that held the crystal globe in un- 
eirom their eyes, they saw the cloud break and 

ing rift that seemed to open into infinity. 

murmured. “Jt’s coming! Look! People— 
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crowds of them—running and jostling each other! 


T Look, it’s a 
{éte of some sort—a lot of them have cockades! 


Do you see?” 


6 te depths of the crystal were suddenly inhabited. A 
throng of tiny figures, men and women, surged, broke 
up, flocked together again in high excitement, arms waving in the 
air. Over their heads other figures leaned out from the upper 
windows of a row of more distant houses—evidently the scene 
was a public square—and waved also in diminutive enthusiasm. 
Their costumes seemed like fancy dress: men in long bright- 
colored coats with enormous lapels and tight-fitting trousers with 
broad stripes of some contrasting color, women in high-waisted 
dresses and poke bonnets or no bonnets at all—and men and 
women, and these the greater number, the dominant majority of 
the crowd, in the nondescript vestments of squalid, ugly poverty. 
The better-dressed men and women wore prominently, all of them, 
a cockade or rosette of red, white and blue. 

The crowd packed close together in a common impulse, was 
agitated by a common emotion that set a forest of arms waving 
above their heads and contorted their faces in cries that were 
inaudible. Something was happening in that square—something 
that evoked fierce passion—invisible behind the densely serried 
mob whose backs alone could be seen. 

“Look!” breathed the girl in the chair. “Look—that poor 
girl!” There was a curious accent of vivid sympathy in the 
whispered ejaculation. 

A young girl was forcing her way through the throng, her face 
covered in her hands, her shoulders shaking with sobs, weeping 
convulsively in a paroxysm of despair. The crowd, intent on the 
spectacle beyond, parted and made way for her automatically. 

“Oh,” murmured the girl in the chair, “I feel so funny. I feel 
I want to cry too—as if a terrible calamity had suddenly come 
upon me—a frightful danger to some one I loved.” She shud- 
dered. “Oh, it’s awful! It numbs me—it’s—it’s as if I felt what 
she was feeling!” 

The girl in the vision took her hands from her face, looked about 
her with eyes of wild misery. 

“My God, Helen!” whispered the man in the chair in a thrill 
of excitement. “Ji’s you!” / 

“Shh!” she breathed, gazing intently into the magic scene. The 
air about them seemed mysteriously charged with tumultuous 
passion, with the inaudible vociferations of that surging mob. To 
both it seemed as though they were in contact with a real crowd, 
beset by the vague, fierce emotions that gather and roll in the 
collective, primitive soul of humanity in congregation. It set their 
hearts to a quicker beat, bewildered their brains with unheard 
clamors. 

The girl in the vision—so strikingly like the girl in the chair 
that she seemed a duplication of her personality—drew herself 
erect on the edge of the crowd and wiped her eyes. Evidently 
with a great effort, she was. mastering herself. The girl in the 
chair drew a hard breath, as though of some supreme determina- 
tion. Then, taking a. few steps, the figure that they watched 
moved close under the houses of the nearer side of the square, 
and looking up at the doorways as though seeking an inscription, 
commenced to walk along the pavement. 

The crystal held her still as its center—like the lens of a cine- 
matograph following always the chief personage upen the screen; 
and watching her, the man and woman in the chair forgot the 
globe that they held, forgot the diminished scale of the vision. 
Their perceptions adjusted themselves like those of children who 
day-dream among their toys, and it seemed to both of them that 
they gazed into a-real scene with full-sized human emotions at 
clash in the acute earnestness of present life. 

The girl, her face white and tense, her eyes fixed in the courage 
of timidity brought to despair, moved along the houses. Sudden- 
ly she stopped, looking upward to a portal surmounted by a 
trophy of tricolored flags and a shield on which the three words 
“Liberté—Egalité—Fraternité” were crudely emblazoned. A 
couple of ruffianly men in a quasi-military uniform, exaggeratedly 
large cocked hats coming down over their ears, short pipes in the 
mouths hidden by untrimmed, pendant mustaches, enormously 
long muskets with bayonets fixed leaning against the bandoliers 
across their chests, guarded the doorway. The girl spoke to 
them, with vehement. gestures, evidently imploring entrance. 
They barred her path, callously untouched by her agonized en- 
treaty. 

She pointed up to an inscription below the trophy “REPUBLIQUE 
FraNncaisE—Réprésentant en Mission,” smiled at them in a heart- 
breaking. assumption of coquetry, candid innocence never more 
purely virginal. One of them shrugged his shoulders and spat 
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The prince clapped his hands in enthusiasm. The dancing girl stopped dead. .... 
Their eyes met, looked into each others’, while the musicians ceased to play. 





"cobb '2d pavement without removing his pipe. The 
ed broadly, and still retaining his musket, reached out 
isengaged hand. The girl shrank back, horror in her 
Shen. as if bethinking herself of an unfailing resource, 
lly in the neckerchief which covered her bosom. She 

Sacket of notes, offered them. With a broad grin on 
the two ruffians parted to allow her passage. 

ied an uncarpeted, dreary staircase and hesitated for 
Meutside a door inscribed “Le citoyen réprésentant du 
miouettes.’ She knocked timidly, opened and entered. 


SROSS a large, bare room a young man was seated, 
Seriting, at a table. A broad tricolored sash barred his 
seilared coat and white waistcoat. He had divested 
Pthe cocked hat, which with its three absurdly large 
ile, white and red lay upon the table; and the long 
uncovered head reached almost to his shoulders. He 
as if startled, at his visitor, looked up with a young 
= intellectual keenness, whose vivid passionate eyes 
Jong nose and almost ascetic mouth, were strangely, 
giv reminiscent of—of— 

meped the young woman in the chair, feeling herself in 
= state of split identity where the unaffected, remote 
S without controlling the adventures of a dream. 

® murmured in his turn, bewildered to find himself as 
ing at his own personality, as though at the other 
martition in his soul, experiencing the feelings of the 
Mm he gazed. An echo of a surprise, of a mysterious 
if disturbed him to the depths—of something that had 
ingly new and powerful though not yet fully mani- 
is lite—reverberated in the recesses of his being as he 
mi the girl And then a counter-impulse flooded him, 
that made him set his mouth, rejecting, with an asser- 
own personality wedded to some vague ideal, the vulgar 

a@ human emotion. He felt as though the girl 
jm, as she moved toward that young man who re- 

Pwith a stern frigidity. 

we?” he was surprised to find himself murmuring the 
me query, as though repeating it after that insultingly 

man. 


@the gasp of the young woman at his side as of some 
fy temote from him. His real being was in that large, 
the superb young republican scrutinized the 
mith a cold glance that put her out of countenance. 
futiful she was as she blushed up to her eyes, youthful 
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sconfusion! He felt something flush warm within his 
emotion that dissipated the assurance underneath 
Maintained aspect. Before she had spoken, an alarm 
fened supremacy of his cold reason rang through the 
He reacted with a severity that he obscurely felt 
uve, reiterated almost with menace “Citoyenne?” 

really uttered from his lips? He did not know. 
seiose, poured out her trouble in a flood of nervous, 
fech that he comprehended perfectly without being 
# a single definite word in his memory—it was as 
ft of him which understood was something deep 
yond the necessity for spoken language. He com- 
mh a kind of awakening memory: that old emigré 
fea back disguised, in defiance of the laws, whom he 
mor plotting against the safety of that Republic One 
© of which he was the incorruptible servant, whose 
sbut just put on the fatal list of the next batch for 
= He chilled mercilessly, wondered for a moment at 
fability, and then, as his identification with the scene 

i, understood it. 

Re against himself, against another individual, he 
Sad compassion. The conspirator against that fanatic 
soul, the young Republic fighting in rags for its life, 
mite freedom ofall Lumanity, was guilty of the un- 
S. He stecled himself, in a pride approximating that 
Eamose other sternly incorruptible Roman republicans 
imagination was filled. No human tears, no human 
wet poignant, should move him from his path of duty. 
eth set hard over the absurd feebleness in his breast 
ted, coldly, he hoped, upon that beautiful girl who 
' disturbing in her closeness, and stretched out her 
magonized appeal. As if telepathically, his soul was 
=e Passionate, eloquent entreaty; he had to fight down 
Ht threatened his eves in sympathy with those which 
tautiful orbs which looked into his, in despair of 
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ND she, the woman in the chair remote spheres away, 

trembled at a trouble in her soul, at an awakening of 
something else in her—something that was wrong, unpardonably at 
variance with every standard of her life, as she looked into those 
stern but fascinating eyes in the ascetic face and pleaded her cause. 
She despised herself for the blush she felt creep over her. Her 
father’s life, her father’s life!—what else dared she think of? This 
superb young man was an enemy, an implacable enemy, the in- 
carnation of all the crimes wreaked upon her class! Yet his dig- 
nity imposed upon her, and she dared not practice upon him that 
false coquetry that, in a sublfme abnegation of her own pride, 
she had promised herself. to use as a-supreme resource. She 
could only plead, plead passionately, in utter sincerity, the best in 
her appealing to the best in him; and she scorned herself for 
admitting that there was that best to evoke. 

A devil stirred in him, subtly malicious, tempting him with an 
intelectual bait that was the disguise of passions of whose reality 
he was but vaguely cognizant. These proud aristos! The bitter- 
ness of a youth of humiliations surged up in him, avid for ven- 
geance. He encouraged it as a protection against himself. He 
would show them—these oppressors of the people, these enemies 
of the republic who sent their womenfolk to corrupt the virtuous 
representatives of-the nation! ‘Two could play at that game! He 
smiled in the thought of the insult he prepared. 

With a quick movement he rose from his seat, and on an im- 
pulse that was almost blind in its swift fulfillment, put his arm 
round the girl’s waist and kissed her full on the mouth. The act 
was done before her instinct of self-protection could assert itself 
—and then she pushed him away in sudden revolt, stood facing 
him with panting bosom and a countenance where emotions” 
chased each other in alternations of white and red. For a moment 
she contemplated him, breathing tumultuously, and then, with a 
gesture of disgust, she wiped her lips. Her eyes looked straight 
into his with angry dignity, withered him with their fierce disdain. 
A bitter smile wreathed her lips. 

“Eh, bien, citoyen—you have had your pay. My father’s life!” 

Did he actually hear the words? The low, scornfully vengeful 
laugh which came involuntarily from him was like an echo, far 
off, of that mocking laugh, inaudible now, in the bare room where 
the young commissary, arrogant with the outrage he had inflicted 
upon this representative of a superior race, drew himself up in 
his conscious incorruptibility. 

“Your father dies tomorrow, citoyenne!” 'The marble coldness 
of his voice was a triumph of which he was not sure until it rang 
in his ears. He exulted in its echo, like a saint self-conscious!y a 
victor over temptation. 

Their eyes met, looked into each other with a sudden furious, 
unappeasable hatred—a hatred which flooded them with a passion 
that was bigger than themselves, that soul-devouring hatred, 
clutching instinctively at death for its expression, which is the 
other face of violent love. Between those souls, in commotion 
far beyond their consciousness, indifference was not possible. 
They had met, and the world was in upheaval. 

He heard the hiss of a long breath drawn in through clenched 
teeth; he distinguished no longer between the girl like a brooding 
invisibility in the chair beside him, and the panting girl confront- 
ing that suddenly pale young patriot whom he watched with 
inexpressible fascination. He saw the insult, like livid lightning, 
in her face before she hurled it at him. 

“Canaille!” 

The word rang close to his ear, and yct infinitely far away, on 
an accent of vindictive emphasis that struck to his soul. A fury 
surged up in him, a blind fury that annihilates with one ruthless 
blow of its insulted strength. He stamped a signal on the floor. 

“You also, citoyenne, will die tomorrow!” The decree, cold as 
the bloodless lips which uttered it, echoed in him to a savage 
satisfaction. 

The girl remained motionless, head high, in superb indifference 
to his threat. The door behind her was flung open. The two 
ruffanly guards ran in, sprang to grip her arms in obedience to 
his imperious gesture. She smiled at him, splendid in unshakable 
disdain. 

“We prefer to die!” 

He motioned them out, livid with a rage beyond words. She 
went proudly, unresistingly, between her brutal captors. At th> 
door she turned her head and smiled at him again, a smile full of 
significance. 

“Canaille!” ‘ 

He sat down to his table, and in a furious scrawl, added a name 
to his list. 

The vision dissolved in blackness, in (Continued on page 158 ) 





The story so far: 


M* BILLINGS was a mild, prim and 
innocent little man; yet he had 
his dreams of romance and adventure. 
And when he lost his job as haber- 
dashery-clerk and was down to his last 
dime, something moved him to spend 
it for a cigar instead of a sandwich— 
and the cigar-band proved the open 
sesame to romance and adventure. On 
the,inside of the band was a message, 
“9$o-Venga”—a message intended for 
a certain Spanish American revolution- 
ist. It so happened that Mr. Billings 
was able to sell this message to its right- 
ful recipient for five thousand dollars. 
And when his buxom landlady pro- 
posed marriage to him, he fled and took 
ship for a vacation at Isla de Palma. 
Aboard the ship he again encountered 
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R. BILLINGS turned to walk down the ship’s 
M corridor and almost collided with his roommate, 
Mr. Brown, who apparently was advancing from 
the opposite direction. 

“Hello!” said the latter. “Feeling better?” 

Mr. Billings, who had quite forgotten his recent indisposition, 
replied in the affirmative. Whereupon Mr. Brown, with engaging 
friendliness, suggested that they repair to the smoking-room for 
lemonade and cigars. Mr. Billings consented. He was in a con- 
vivial mood. 

They found a comfortable corner in the smoking-room and were 
soon chatting over their refreshment. A light breeze, sweeping 
through the opened doors and portholes, buffeted the tobacco- 
smoke from the cigars and blew delightfully upon their faces. 
Astern and to starboard, hanging exquisite in the starry sky, could 
be seen the new moon. 

“I used to know a family named Billings in Chicago,” said 
Mr. Brown reminiscently. “Could it be that you—” 

“No,” said Mr. Billings, sipping his drink. “My people came 
from Brooklyn. My grandfather was John Percival Billings, the 
lawyer. He was at one time third assistant district attorney in the 
county of Queens. I am nanted for him.” 

“I trust that you live up to the name,” said Mr. Brown in a 
friendly tone. 

“I try to,” returned Mr. Billings; then, reflecting upon the new 
dignity of his agent-ship, and the wealth that bulged in his breast 
pocket, he added: “Nor do I think that I have altogether failed.” 

“T am sure you have not,” agreed Mr. Brown. “You have the 
look of a successful man.” 

. you,” said Mr. Billings. “Is your home in Chicago?” 
Copyrighted, 1920, by The Red Book Corporation. All rights reserved. 
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window. 


there?” she asked 
low tone. 


he asked a moment later, feeling it incumbent upon him to ingl 
something of his companion’s origin. 

Mr. Brown gave a short laugh. 

“I have no home. I belong to the genus globe-trotter.” — 

“Ah! But don’t you find it tiresome at times?” Mr. Bil 
said this with a large and cosmopolitan air. 

“Yes,” admitted Mr. Brown, “I confess that I do. But 
tunately for me, my income is limited. I have only 
travel, not enough to settle down and pay present-day rentals 

“Rents are rather high nowadays,” said Mr. Billings, blowmg 
smoke-cloud. 

After some further talk—which pertained chiefly to Mr. Bil 
and to Mr. Billings’ ancestry—the two men retired to their ¢ 
for the night. Before he closed his eyes in sleep, however, 
Billings had made up his mind that Mr. Brown was a very 2® 
fellow. “He may not be remarkable,” thought our hero ai 
itably, “but he seems a good, trustworthy sort. And thet, 
few of us are remarkable.” - 

Two days later, at four o’clock in the afternoon, the § 
Isabella moved slowly and maiestically into the harbor of Santa 
de Palma. It was a bright and vivid day. Upon either side of 
ship swam hordes of naked negro boys, their brown bodies a 
and floating in the clear blue water. Two with shrill volts 
in broken English the refrain of a song popular long 
Broadway, and received a shower of pennies for their effort. # 
dived, shouting with laughter. a 

Mr. Billings stood upon the foredeck of the steamer, lost 
sort of trance, now spasmodically flinging coppers to te! 
the blue water, now staring rapt and thrilled at the low-lying® 
which stretched, with graceful procession of columned : 
the sea’s lip. The hills rose abruptly behind the city, thei 
slopes covered with a matted, dark green jungle above " 
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Billi gs Spends His Dime 


our. Billings, with a pleasurable shiver. 
*. Isabella by this time had been warped into her pier, and 
alte run out. Mr. Billings went below, gathered up his 
and followed the stream of people disembarking from the 
His roommate Brown, as it happened, was at his elbow and 
' assisted him through the customs. Mr. Brown even 
4a cocke (an open cab somewhat resembling a victoria and 
ot 2B scrawny pony upon whose back jingled a small bell) 
. ted the cochero to drive Mr. Billings to the Miramar. 
; Brown, it seemed, was stopping elsewhere. 
“Good-by,” called Mr. Billings, leaning out of the cab and 
ing his hand. “Hope I'll hear from you before long.” 
will!” replied Mr. Brown in his placid, likable way. 
the cochero cracked his whip, and the little bell jingled, and 
“Billings was off through narrow, twisted streets over which 
balconies that occasionally yielded curious black eyes 
feminine faces. Mr. Billings stared up at the bal- 
ate and thought: “What an adventure! It is just as I had 
nif PC] i d be.” FS. 
ve ag instant another coche, containing two passengers, 
rattling off from the pier in quite a different direction. The 
were General Blanco, as he had named himself, 
| Mat Their carriage went swiftly along the water-front 
ibserved in passing by the tranquil Mr. Brown, who remarked 
t crossed the city and rolled jingling out into the dusty 
ighro j that skirted the edge of the sea. On it went, until the 
al was left far behind and the green jungle came down the 
in-side to gather the dust of the road. Finally the coche 
mded a brusque spur and came upon a low, rambling white villa 
ith a red roof, that stood fronting the sea. Behind the villa 
the sheer craggy height, matted with forest growth. Before 
stretched a sandy cove upon whose glistening beach the waves 
the harbor lay quiescent in a sort of sapphire asleep. 
On the veranda of this house stood a small, thi: man who, when 
saw the carriage turn into the driveway, ran down the steps to 
eet it, At the same time General Blanco leaped out of the cab, 
dthe two men embraced. 
“Bzcelencia! You have arrived!” cried the thin gentle- 


0 


n in Spanish. 
W?¥es, Sefior Starbock! After adventures!” 
“Come into the house and drink a glass of wine. Then 
shall talk!” 
‘They went into the villa, leaving 
i to pay the. cochero, and 
Starbock poured a glass of 
for his guest. Then he asked 
aly: “You received my mes- 


“Yes.” responded Blanco. “But 
by good luck, for that block- 
Manuel sold the cigar to a 


“Ab, ah!” 

“And then lost the cigar-band; 
t I managed to secure 
tinformation from the customer.” 
“The other's face turned pale. 
“This customer, Excelencia, was 


ir cl “A Spy, Sefior Starbock? No, 


=; Just an ordinary sort of fel- 
W, 0 so many Ameri- 
a8 and unbelievably innocent. I 
Htell you about him later. First 
mc wt tell me the news.” 

mekS small black eyes 


ls Excelencia,” he exclaimed, 
suave been persecuted beyond be- 
This Juarez, who is no more 
== Puppet in the hands of Dojia 
— to ruin me alto- 
eet He has had the audacity 
gates to the Congress that it 
= eet the whole tobacco-indus- 
aoe At which now be- 
Me. 88" Operate it as a 
em. It is Dofia Susana’s 
Sea mad-woman! She has 
ea ‘Mracts out of Russia. 


rable palms. Well might they harbor bandit hordes, 
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But they will not succeed! 
yours, Excelencia!” 

“Let us drink to that, Sefior Starbock!” 

The two men, in solemn silence, drained their glasses. Then 
Starbock rose abruptly and left the room. A moment later he 
returned accompanied by a most villainous-looking person, a verit- 
able bandit of a fellow, with a long black mustache, a beaked 
nose and bold hawk’s eyes, who wore a huge sombrero and a red 
sash, from which dangled a decorative sword. For more practical 
purposes he also carried in his belt a serviceable machete. A 
cartridge-belt was slung from his shoulder, and at his right hip 
showed a leather holster from which protruded the butt of an 
enormous pistol. 

“Permit me to introduce Captain Francisco Gomez, of the 
irregular army of the Republic!” said Starbock, with a significant 
smile. 

The picturesque brigand bowed. 

“At your service, sefor!” Then turning to Starbock: 
longer Captain Gomez, if you please. 
become a Colonel.” 

“How is that, friend Francisco?” queried the thin man. 

“Caramba, senior, it is simple enough! Last night my men voted 
themselves captains; so in order to keep the upper hand of them, 
I was forced to appoint myself a colonel.” 

Starbock and the General both laughed; then the latter said 
seriously: “It matters little what title your men assume, provided 
they are the stuff we need for our venture.” 

“Have no fear,” returned the self-appointed colonel. “My men 
possess every virtue. They will lie, cheat, steal, cut throats, cut 
purses, make revolutions, unmake them-—” 

“Enough!” cried Excelencia. 

“Your recommendation is suf- 
ficiently reassuring! Sit down, 
my dear Colonel; sit down, my 
dear Starbock! Let us talk 
business.” 

The next morning Mr. Bill- 
ings rose late, and being in a 


My day is coming—my day, and 


“But no 
Since yesterday I have 


**The knife, sefior!” 
admonished Excelencia 


ina grim voice. “You 
den te knife.”” 





delicious mood, lingered at his dressing—in or- 
der the more fully to enjoy his vast white- 
walled room with. its. grilled: windows. and sun- 
splashed tile floor. Descending the broad stair- 
case of the Miramar, about ten o'clock, he 
breakfasted delightfully upon coffee, eggs and 
strange fruits that he did not know even the 
names of. Then he bought a newspaper that 
boasted an English supplement, lighted a native 
cigar, and seating himself beneath a palmetto 
in the hotel lobby, read with pleasure 
that John Percival Billings, of New 
York, had registered at the Hotel 
Miramar. 

“Yes,” thought Mr. Billings, al- 
most in awe of his own sublime 
career. “Here I am!” 

There he was, indeed, but there he 
was not destined to remain. For as 
he sat smoking and ruminating upon 
his extraordinary rise in fortune, he 

observed a gigantic negro, 

dressed in an immaculate white 

livery, crossing the lobby toward 

him. A kind of mild electric 

shock caused Mr. Billings to sit erect, to drop his cigar, to assume 
an expectant attitude. Yet what was there to expect— 

The negro, with long strides, approached Mr. Billings con- 
fidently, stopped short, and swept him a stately bow. 

“Mr. Billings, sah?” 

The latter rose. “Yes?” said he. 

“A note fo’ you, sah!” 

“A note!” Mr. Billings gazed somewhat blankly at the envelope 
that the negro held out to him. It was a large, square envelope 
of an apparent quality. Upon the face of it was written in a bold 
feminine hand: “John Percival Billings, Esq., Hotel Miramar.” 

rye — took the note, braced himself mentally, opened it 
and read: 


If you are by chance the descendant of John Percival Billings, 
of Brooklyn, former third assistant district attorney and dis- 
tinguished member of the bar, you are requested to call at No. 3, 
Plaza de Palma, at your earliest convenience, and oblige one who 
holds in grateful veneration the name of Billings. My servant 
is at your disposal. 


The message was not signed. Mr. Billings read it through 
twice, then looked at the negro and said: “You speak English?” 

“No, sah, boss!” returned the other grandly. “I speaks 
Amurican. I’s from Virginy, I is!” 

“Oh,” said Mr. Billings, “you are? Well—what are your in- 
structions with regard to this note?” 

“My instructions, sah, is to ax you will you come, an’ if you 
says you will, den my instructions is to ax you will you come 
now, an’ if you says you will, den my instructions is to fotch you 
right along!” 

Mr. Billings rose from his chair. 

“T see! Ah, what is your name?” 

“Jefferson, sah!” 

“Jefferson,” said Mr. Billings with dignity, “let us go.” 

The negro, imperturbable in the known majesty of his person, 
bowed again and waved Mr. Billings toward the door. In like 
manner, wafted by a series of magnificent gestures, Mr. Billings 
was ushered through the door, out across the narrow sidewalk 
and into a gorgeous private carriage that stood waiting at the 
curb. Promptly Jefferson mounted to the box beside a driver as 
huge and black as he; there was a crack of the whip, a sudden 
jingling as of silver bells, and Mr. Billings found himself rolling 
through the streets of Santiago de Palma in high state, bound he 
knew not whither. 

The handsome equipage—whose progress, Mr. Billings noted, 
caused considerable comment, among pedestrians—soon drew out 
into the beautiful plaza, or public square, at the far end of which 
loomed the President’s Palace. On either side of this plaza 
stood the proudest houses of the city, beautiful residences through 
the iron gates of which one caught exquisite glimpses of green 
courtyards. 

Before such a residence the carriage stopped. Mr. Billings 
roused himself as from a dream, got out of the vehicle and, 
escorted by the negro, advanced to the house door, over which 
he discerned the figure 3. This door opened magically as he 
reached it; he went forward into a large foyer hall, all tile and 
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stucco, with carved mahogany chairs standing stiffly g 
walls. The impression thus produced was one of appr 
lude to. magnificence. 

Mr. Billings placed his hat upon a chair, and stil} gp 
the grandiose Jefferson, walked through this hallway, § 
tiled floor of which fell great splashes of sunlight, like i 
a deep pool. He mounted a long, curving flight of ¢ 
and emerged, quite unexpectedly, into a bower g9 
exotic, so colorful as to bring a gasp to his lips, 

It was a little balcony, arranged as a sort of sun-pate 
overlooked a courtyard filled with fragrant orange and 
trees, with luxuriant palms and flowering bushes; from they 
brilliance of these sprang the silver jet of a playing fo 
The bower itself was marked off by a dull red screen, org 
against which a lordly green-and-gold parrot stood preenin 
self upon a perch. Flowers were everywhere, in pots 
floor, in baskets suspended from the ceiling, in vases ang 
jars. The very balustrade was covered with a climbing gy 
blossom. 

On a divan, among colored silk cushions, sat a lady; 
and gold negligee, with eyes like emeralds and hair like m 
who looked at Mr. Billings and smiled. Her eyes 
green, as green as jade, as green as seawater lying quie 
the shadow of a coral reef. She was unbelievably beautifil ” 

Mr. Billings halted and stared at her. He could do mm 
No man in Mr. Billings’ place could have done more, 

The lady, for her part, rose from her couch with the ele 
sculptured grace become animate. She had on a loose gm 
flowing gown, the broad sleeve of which, as she held out her 
fell back, disclosing a lovely round arm. 

“Are you—is this Mr. Billings?” 23 

The gentleman in question uttered an affirmative murmur, © 

“T am Susana Dale,” said the lady in a rich, low contraltg 

“Oh!” said Mr. Billings; then drawing a deep breath hes 
with unconscious emphasis: “Well!” 4 

Thus high had he soared upon his voyage to the moon! 
high had he risen—to the balcony of the famous Dojia 
herself! How it had come about, how it had happened, ij 
not, nor particularly cared to know. He knew only that? 
was his godmother and would sustain him in rare atmo 
How else could he have got so far? Were ordinary mort 

through the streets in mysteriol 
ages, wafted up noble staircases)! 
into verdant bowers to be smiled: 
such loveliness, in green and 
gee? ae. 
“Tt was very good of you @ 
continued the lady melodi 
should not have asked you, 1@ 
but I am a creature of imp 
Billings, and when I saw your ha 
Paper—” 5 
“You saw my name?” mech 
peated Mr. Billings. -. 
“In the English supplement. Talm 
the English supplement. One never 
what one will find there.” Her % 
way of trailing off into alluring, 
periods. “Please sit down, Mr. Bil 
“Thank you,” returned the laut 
coughed behind his hand to cover his @ 
ment and delicately seated himself im: 
Dofia Susana resumed her graceful pose @ 
divan. 4 
“I must tell you directly why I haves 
you,” she said, smiling at him. “It SP 
sentimental reason, but I am a person 
ment. “Everyone in the Island will tell 
“Yes,” assented Mr. Billings. 
heard—” There he stopped, coughed 0 
behind his hand and turned rather pink. The lady laugnet 

“Oh, you must not believe what you hear of me, for 
it is untrue. They even misrepresent my virtues. 

She gave a slight wave of the hand, as though to Drusm 
cobweb. Mr. Billings, gazing at her, was imbued 
and remarkably positive conviction. Dofia Susaia} 
basely slandered by gossip; there was not the slightest 
it. Absurd, thought he, that so charming a woman 
dispensed with her character!” : one, 

“I had heard that you were beautiful,” he said boldly. rs 
at least, is true.” : 


a 





The lady laughed lightly. 


misrepresent my virtues.” 


R Van Gu Ef 
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“Oh, you must not believe what you hear of me, for most of it is untrue. They even 
“I had heard that you were beautiful,” he said boldly. That. at least is true.” 
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“Ah, gracias! But they will tell you also that I have brains. 
That is my worst sin!” She sighed, and a momentary sadness 
clouded her fair face. Mr. Billings felt an.extraordinary desire 
to champion her cause, whatever it might be, to dissipate by 
glorious onslaught such dragons of difficulty as might beset her 
path. The next instant, however, her smile broke out again, like 
sunshine after fleeting shadow. 

“T had not intended to talk about myself. Please forgive me! 
And now, let me ask you a question: Are you indeed a descendant 
of John Percival Billings, the lawyer, the great barrister?” 

“He was my grandfather,” said Mr. Billings with a noble 
simplicity. 

“How strange!” exclaimed Dofia Susana. And she added at 
once: “I mean, how strange that we—that you and I should 
meet here! Your grandfather, Mr. Billings, was my father’s 
benefactor, and now I meet you, in the Isla de Palma, hundreds 
of miles across the sea from New York, from Brooklyn!” 

“No!” said Mr. Billings. 

“That is—yes, of course.” 

“T will tell you the story. 
After all, it is a brief one.” 
Dofia Susana leaned forward 
slightly, so that ur hero was 
sensible of a certain delicate 
perfume. “Forty years ago 
my father was a poor boy sell- 
ing newspapers in the streets 
of Brooklyn. Your grand- 
father, then third assistant 
district attorney, used to buy 
papers of him. Finally the 
great lawyer became interested 
in the struggling boy, helped 
him to secure an education and 
so started him on the road to 
success. It was your grand- 
father, Mr. Billings, who by 
his advice and friendship laid 
the foundations of that fortune 
which I now enjoy! Is it any 
wonder, then, that I feel a 
deep sense of obligation, of 
gratitude, toward one of your 
name?” 

“Well!” said he. 
well!” 

“My father used to call 
your grandfather Uncle,” 
murmured the lady. “I have 
often heard him speak of 
Uncle John. That is touching, 
is it not, Mr. Billings?” 

The latter looked into the 
clear emerald eyes of Doia 
Susana and made a sound in 
his throat. “Um—ah!” said 
he. “Um—ah!” Then his 
face lighted up with a glow of 
inspiration. 

“Why,” he exclaimed, “‘that 
would make us, in a manner of 
speaking—cousins |” 

Dofia Susana laughed and 
clapped her hands in naive 


delight. 
“So it would! May I? 
I shall call you Cousin 


“Well, 


Yes! 
John!” 

“I shall call you Cousin 
Susana!” 

“Oh, how splendid! To dis- 
cover a relative! When shall 
we begin?” 

“At once, Cousin Susana!” 

The lady laughed again. 

“Now it’s my turn! Are you visiting Santiago on business or 
for pleasure, Cousin John?” ; 

e.. Billings, an ineffable warmth at his heart, answered: 
“ oth!” 

“That is too bad,” commented the lady with an adorable pout. 

“For business is such a tyrant! It monopolizes one’s whole time.” 


that Destiny had not concerned 


Mr. Billings stared at the knife, and for one weak moment wished be 
herself so heartily with his affairs. 
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“Not in my case,” lightly answered Mr. Billings, “Yoy 
he explained more sedately, “I have rather an important pal 
in a firm—a large enterprise—which is not to be lg 
—well, not until later. Meanwhile I am free to do ag], 
to go about, to enjoy myself—in a word, to make q study ¢ 
life here.” 

Dofia Susana gave him a swift glance; then she comme 
vivaciously : , 

“You have come at just the right moment, for this is the 
of our national fiesta—our grand festival! Day after tong 
the whole city will turn out to celebrate the anniversary f 
Revolution. You will see us at our gayest then! Per 
know the history of our revolution, Cousin John?” 

Mr. Billings nodded. “There was a man on the Ship con 
down—I learned something about it from him. So yoy jy 
festival—” 

“It is called the Festival of the Revolution.” The ladys j 

took on a pretty seriousness. “One year agyj 
September 29th—a year ago day after tomo 
to be exact—our country overthrew its digs 
Hannibal, and gained its real freedom. It yg 
great victory for the people; so naturally the pg 
wish to observe its memory. There will bea} 
parade in the plaza about dusk. It will by 
exciting. Some will ride in carriages, and som 
‘ march on foot; but we wil 
be in mask and costum 
to the President of the Re 
lic. It is our custom 
Island to make a masquerie 
everything.” 

“A delightful custom?s 
mented Mr. Billings, wit 
begun to feel somew 
fused upon the subject 
revolutionary history, { 
ing to General Pablo Bia 
ex-president, Hannibal i 
a good man wrongfully 
from office. According tm 
Susana, he had been a tyra 
throned by the people’s will 

“But the Fiesta is not 
the day after tomorrow. } 
are staying at the Mirani 
Cousin John?” 

“Ves,” said Mr. Billings, 
abandoned history for the¢ 
hilaration of looking into Di 
Susana’s eyes. 

“T should like—it woulds 
me such pleasure— But pe 
you will think me daring?” 

“Never!” gallantly ass 
Mr. Billings. 

“In that case— I speak i 
the heart, Cousin John 
you not be my guest? Will 
not make my house your Dom 

“T—you mean—” 

“T mean that it would 
deep and genuine satisfactiot® 
me to know that yo 
to have you beneath my 
Could I do less for the a 
son of my father’s, ben 
Cousin John?” 

“Oh!” breathed Mr. Bill 
He smiled brightly, as ome 
surrenders himself to 

mel - chantment. An unus 
mounted to his cheeks. 
said that Mr. 8 
blushed. ‘ 

“Cousin Susana,” he ™ 
somewhat huskily. “I shall be very glad to—to visit you © 
very glad. Very glad indeed!” ‘ 

Then that’s settled! I shall expect you this afternom ” 
hope that I shall be able to entertain you—” tively 

She broke off, and lifting her head, glanced interrogavits as 
Mr. Billings’ shoulder. The latter turned (C ontinued om pager 
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Bathe Wilbon » - 
wii of a vice as old 
as the poppies. 


N O more simply powerful stories of our common life are be- 
ing written in America today than these by Miss Synon which 
this magazine is publishing and all of which are preliminary to 
her remarkable part story of a convict which will begin later in 


the ‘year. 
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pressed against the Emergency Hospital window. 
The throbbing presses of the newspaper plant across 

had run down to quiet; the last delivery-wagon had 

m away under its moist cargo of headlined tragedy and 
my i Marescomedy; the “owl-car” of the elevated railroad had 
the game Out of the Market Street stub, and the town brooded in 
of portent which holds from midnight until dawn. ‘The 

Vague and ominous, a troubled sleep between worried 

ing had drifted like fog within our doors, so that for the 

, Emergency had been strangely noiseless. Then, just 

long whistles from a freighter up-river shrieked signal for 

of the Madison Street bridge, there came a clatter 

aoe blocks of the pavement below me, and the police 
ve in. 

Was the hour when the derelicts of the city’s shipwreck find 
he tie M the police-stations or are salvaged to the tagged iron 
ou, oe Wards to find a momentary lull from the tossing 

their -periled lives. No one may become head nurse 
like this without coming into casual acceptance of 
ae ee of existence. When every man and woman who 
a the gates wears the tatters of adventure, the 
past ews calloused to the touch of wild tales. As the police- 
"4 sitough the corridor with the stretcher, I did not turn 


Joh 

Will 

ur homes te five minutes I had been standing with my head 
ould bet 
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from my view of the elevated structure and the yellow 
gleams of the cheap all-night restaurant across the street. 
Only when Big Healy, who has been going out with the 
wagon since the days of the old Harrison Street Station, 
brought me record of the case, did I take even the cus- 
tomary routine interest. 

“She'll not last through the night,” was his only com- 
ment after he had described the squalid quarters where the 
woman had been found, a grim corner of Wells Street where 
Syrian coffee-houses cringe against Greek fruit-stores, where 
sinister doorways shelter quivering figures with trembling 
hands. 

As he left the office, Mollie Baird came in, and in passing 
he gave her the smile that men have always.seemed to hold 
in trust for her coming. There have been girls more beauti- 
ful than Mollie Baird serving their apprenticeship under our 

sordid roof, and I have watched the youthfulness in their eyes 
film with the reflection of their growing knowledge of a city’s 
vice; but no one of them had that fire of spirit that this girl kept 
alight. She had been with us almost a year. The tides of 
humanity had swept up to her feet; feverish hands had ciutched 
her cool ones as hysterical women went up to plead their last case 
with the Great Judge; maudlin whisperings had taught her the 
lethal holes into which poverty sometimes crawls. Perhaps her 
smile came less often now, and her tears were more ready. Per- 
haps her humor was less infectious, but her sympathy had grown 
radiant. I shall always remember how I repeated the record of 
the last arrival to her before she started the round of her duties: 

“Ward Two, Bed Five: Bertha Wilson—overdose opium.’” 

“Poor thing!” she said as she took the assignment. “I suppose 
she hasn’t a chance—and that she’ll be glad of it, if she knows.” 
Then she turned away, and I heard her footsteps, light, eager 
steps that always seemed striving to outpace time, resounding on 
the stairs. 

At half-past two I started on my tour of inspection. Ward 
One was quiet, and the night-nurse was sleeping like a wan sentinel 
in a straight-backed chair near the doorway. I passed through the 
hall to the adjoining room. A dim light burned beside one nar- 
row bed where a woman with a bandaged head whimpered for a 
drink. As Mollie Baird crossed the room to care for her, the 
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woman in the corner, the case which Healy had brought in, 
screamed. I hurried to her, but her clouded eyes mistook my 


uniform for a prison garb, and she heaped upon me all the vitu- . 


peration of Billingsgate, and hurled at me all the rage of a caged 
animal. I tried to take her hand in mine, but she flung it aside. 
I put my fingers on her forehead, and she bit the palm of my 
hand. As I sought to quiet her with reassurance, I heard Dr. 
Melburn coming with Mollie. 


HE girl took her post at the foot of the bed as the 

Doctor bent over Bertha Wilson. Even without my 
report he knew the symptoms of this “victim of a vice as old 
as the poppies.” With his ministering touch he quieted her 
delirium, signaling to Mollie to give him help with the hypo- 
dermic; but she was watching the gasping woman so intently that 
she failed to see his glance, and it fell to me to do the work 
with him. 

I was used enough to it, for I have known Ben Melburn since 
the days when he came to Chicago from a little Wisconsin town. 
He was a quiet boy then, but confident, too, of the fame that 
has come to him since. He used to talk sometimes of his future 
on those spring evenings when we would walk the length of Ash- 
land Boulevard, past the rows of medical fraternities where boys 
sang on the steps, past the girls who sought the brightness of the 
thoroughfare from those darker streets that bordered the city’s 
Latin Quarter, past the still haughty clubhouse and the mansions 
of departing glory. He was a student in Rush then, and I was 
in training in the hospital on Lincoln Street—and we both were 
twenty-one. 

Much water has flowed under the bridge since that time. The 
years, though not many, have been crowded with ambition, with 
experience, with alienation of interests, although our work ran 
parallel. For a long time I had not seen him. When we met 
here, he was a doctor giving his time from midnight until morn- 
ing to unfortunates who could not know his Michigan Avenue 
reputation. Night after night he had worked with me or with 
Mollie Baird over some such wreck as this, giving himself with 
such intensity of scientific devotion that the very fact of being 
near him became something of sacrament. I had been thinking 
of him, as he had been, as he was, and as he might be to some 
one woman, while I had stood by the window before big Healy 
had brought in Bertha Wilson. Out of these thoughts I smiled 
at him as we ended our task, but he was looking at Mollie Baird. 
Even when I went with him into the hall, he was staring back at 
the girl who stood motionless, watching the dying woman. 

“Ts she overworking?” he asked me. “She looks tense, drawn. 
We can’t afford to let her break down.” 

“T hadn’t noticed,” I said, “but I'll go back and take a look 
at her.” 

“T’'ll come up again after a little while,” he promised. “That 
woman may have a pretty hard passage over the harbor bar.” 

When I ended the run of the wards, I saw that Mollie had 
screened in the patient, but I could hear the sound of sobbing. 
It rose to a paroxysm as I crossed the room. As I pushed aside 
the screen, I found Mollie trying to hold the woman, whose cries 
were now echoing through the dismal room. Together we struggled 
with her until she grew quiet. Then I saw that Mollie was 
weeping. 

“You're tired,” I said. 

She sat down on the edge of the bed and flung her arms across 
the iron footboard. “I can’t see her. die—I can’t, I can’t,” she 
sobbed. 

“Go to bed,” I told her. “T’ll stay here.” 

“T can’t go.” She seemed to cease from her tears by some 
terrible effort of will. “I must stay, but—” She looked shudder- 
ingly at. the woman on the bed. “And she was so beautiful,” 
she said. 


wis traces of beauty the overwrought girl could see 
in those drawn, dissipated features, what mark of 
former loveliness in the unkempt graying hair, I could hot fathom. 
“You always see the best in the under dog, don’t you?” I asked. 

“Why not?” she flared. “We’re all of the pack, all trying for 
our chances. Your desire was to satisfy an ambition, not to slake 
a thirst or a craving for drugs. You got what you wanted. My 
desire—I’ve had it here. Her desire—” She looked down at 
the wretched figure as Bertha Wilson looked up at her. 

The eyes of the girl who had watched the rag-tag cavalcade of 
life on the highway, and the eyes of the woman who had traveled 
with the dusty riders on the road, met and held. “You haven’t 
changed very much,” Bertha Wilson said. 


On Scarle 


The nurse’s manner returned to Mollie Baird, fory 
to these hallucinations of the dying. She rose, smog 
matted hair, readjusted a pillow and smiled. “] ky 
away,” she parried sympathetically. 4 

“Did you remember—really?” The woman 
grasp Mollie’s fingers. “You were such a little girl, 
we’re such a long way from the Montreal convent 
said you’d always remember me, and you'd pray ff 
laughed, but the sound of it must have made the 
“You’d pray for me, you said, but it would take ally 
and the prayers of the Sacré Ceur and of all the 
to help me! Prayer? What can you know of ip 
my daughter?” ; 

Mollie looked at me inquiringly. “She thinks 
mother,” she whispered. “What shall I do?” Ime 
kneel beside the bed. I believe it was Lombroso§ 
the criminal have no maternal instincts; I wish } 
seen Bertha Wilson’s transfigured face as she 
Baird’s arm in the belief that she had found her chil 

‘“Dear little Carrot-top,” she was murmuring as4 
Mollie’s burgundy-red hair, “are you the same little 
you remember the first day you were at school 
you you couldn’t go home at night to me? And yo 
old black Dinah doll at the long-nosed nun? And de 
ber how you fought the cops who were watching 
lower town of Quebec when we came back from 
you remember, Carrot-top?” The girl nodded. “Okj 
It was such a long time ago.” 


HE sighed wearily and closed her eyes agaill 
not stir. I had started to leave when ff 
began again, and again Mollie looked at me 
thought was pleading. Because of it I stayed. If) 
her that this dying woman should mistake her for 
crime. Ee: 
“Tt’s nearly over now, isn’t it, Carrot-top? I 
you are, and you'll never have my nerve, but Ig 
brave little kid. .. 


‘I've traveled this country all over 
And now to the next I must go,” 


she quavered. “Do you remember the old French 
used to play that tune down near the market in MORE 
Rosin the Beau, they called him. I guess he’s gone ti” 
“You're not so awfully young,” she went on, consid 
was lots younger than you are now when I’d seem 
Blackwell’s. When I came out,—it was all for a cashme 
in a Broadway store!—Eddy Barrett was waiting formes 
I’d been all the time at some swell finishing-school” @ 
ery of a laugh grew softer now. “Even after we Wee 
I couldn’t keep away from the laces and the Scam 
brooches. It used to make Eddy sore sometimes, 7 
have kept the two of us in luxury, but I wanted @ 
own, just to feel I wasn’t out of the game. Then yous 
times didn’t drive me to the loot again, for we were® 
world those days. When Eddy and Monty Heymait 
fifty on the Atlantic Bank haul, I remember ® 
down the Avenue dressed up in your little ermme@ 
pink bonnet. And the police of two countries 
us!” = 
“Tt did take nerve, didn’t it?” Mollie had aM 
patiently to these Homeric narratives that the ¢ 
record on the slate of the world they are leaving. © 
“If you think that took nerve, I guess I never® 
time when I got back to Eddy from behind walls 
gate of heaven. You poor little kid, left on yours 
only old Mother Schlesinger to keep you out OF 
home! You were a cute kid, but you weren't mué 
doll to me while I had Eddy. I did try to make 
afterward, though, didn’t I? But with him im SMB 
I could think of was how to get to him. I well 
thousand dollars just so’s they’d send me up the® 
planning a get-away in December, but I didn’t know 
Heyman smuggled in a suit to him, and he pul® 
stripes. He got out without knowing I was there 4 
to frame to get me out.” ee 
Delirium it was, of course. It could be now 
myself. Even if Bertha Wilson had struggled out 
miraculous moment of consciousness, even if her stony, 
true, she could have no association with Mollie ¢ 
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there was some bond between them as the woman rambled and 
the girl listened. It might be, I thought, the tie of a strange 
spiritual sympathy. Because of it I hushed Dr. Melburn as he 
came into the room. He crossed quietly to the screened-in bed, 
but he did not look at Bertha Wilson. He was watching Mollie 
with the tenderness a man shows to the very young or the physi- 
cally weary. ‘“Can’t you relieve her?” he asked me. I saw Bertha 
Wilson’s hand clutch the girl’s arm. “Soon,” I said, and he 
passed on. 

The woman on the bed had given him no heed. Her story was 
for Mollie, and he and I were not in the circle of her vision. 
“Don’t think that I wasn’t on to what was in the air, Carrot-top,” 
she was saying. “I could always cry a little better than the next 
one, and I was easy to look at, little one, easy to look at. For 
months I’d been behaving my prettiest, and so they told me I 
could have the job of housemaid in the warden’s house.” 

“How did Eddy find you?” There was something in the tone 
of Mollie’s question that gave me the idea that she already knew 
the answer. And yet— 

“Eddy worked on the thought that what God had joined to- 
gether, Sing Sing couldn’t keep asunder.” Her laughter was week, 
but her voice, thin though it had grown, drifted on: “One winter 
night I was standing close to the door of the house when Eddy 
and Monty Heyman drove up in a sleigh. I saw him coming, and 
I heard the old knock I had learned in palmier days. I opened 
the door; he threw a blanket over my head and carried me out to 
the sleigh. Speed was Monty’s middle name as he whipped up 
the horses. The snowstorm itself couldn’t travel as fast as we 
did, but it covered up our tracks. All through the night I felt 
that word was .unning through every telegraph- 
wire, that bells were ringing in every police- 
station. Maybe they were, Carrot-top, but we 
beat them. The next day we were in Canada. 

That was life, little one. That was love. When 
we crossed the border—” 

“With the police only an hour behind you, 
Mother Schlesinger said.” The girl was bend- 
ing forward in quivering excitement. 

“And you remember? Why, that was—” 

She sank back on the pillow. Mollie Baird 
put her hand on the gray forehead, then with 
sudden remembrance of my presence, looked 
up at me. We said no word, but our glances 
told each other the truth. Mollie Baird had 
not been pretending. Bertha Wilson was her 
mother, not the stray I thought she had been 
cajoling into easier death. She looked up at 
Mollie now with one last gleam of radiance 
breaking through the film over her eyes. “And 
after that—” she began. Then her voice fell 
away as if it were gray mist, and I left the two 
of them alone in that last moment while I went 
for Doctor Melburn. When I went back with 
him, although I left him at the doorway, I could 
see from the open side of the screen that Mollie 
Baird was kneeling with her head on the white 
coverlet. 

Bertha Wilson’s story was ended. She had 

told for the last time the melodramatic crisis 
of her kaleidoscopic career. From a corner- 
stone of petty thefts she had built her temple of 
crime, and the night of her escape from Sing Sing 
had been the moment of its dedication. Its altar 
was the shrine of but one love, for the man who 
had been her partner in schemings and in shame. 
Perhaps in some niche she had burned a few 
candles of memory to Carrot-top, and in the end 
they had flickered feebly. Now she was lying 
still. 

Mollie’s eyes never left her as Dr. Melburn 
tested her heart and felt her pulse. He shook his head, and 
I knew that never again would Bertha Wilson go back to the 
sordidness of Monday mornings in the police-courts, never 
again to the desolation of that netherland of shadowy figures 
cursed with craving. As she had lived, a breaker of laws, Ber- 
tha Wilson had died. My tears were not for her, but for the girl. 

I knew that Mollie Baird would come to the office, and I 
watched for her while the light began to grow gray on the win- 
dowpane. When she finally came, tight-lipped, dry-eyed, taut with 
defiance, I motioned her to the couch in the corner. “You'd 
better rest,” I said. 


On Scarley 


She sat on the edge of a chair stiffly, staring at me with 


bitter hostility. 


demanded. 


“Have you told Ben Melburn abou j 


“He was with you when she died.” 


“She said nothing more. 


mother?” 


Did you tell him that she wa 


“Why should I?” 


“Because you love him, and you think he loves me 
does, in his way. And I—” 
I could not define. 


And then: 


“What did you do when you were a chi 
asked abruptly 


Her eyes blazed with ap a 
“What was your mother like?” gp 


’ 


Under the insistence of her burning eyes I tried to dry 
picture of that time of sunlit spaces, while all the while | 
conscious of the shadows of that dark forest where she must 


dwelt. 


What could she know of May nights when hurdy¢ 


played on the boulevard and happy children of contented {oh 
as they played, 


Go choose your East, go choose your West, 
Go choose the one you love the best, 


What did she know of friendships made in school to hold fy 


pleasant years? 


What had she seen of riotous holiday p 


when boys and girls just conscious of their age and sexy 


Thee ay 


Dixie medleys on overworked phonographs 

they swung and whirled in barn dances? 

what, oh, what could she dream of a mothe 
mine, who stood through my childhood and 
girlhood with her hand on my shoulder, herg 
eyes searching the road I was to travel? Ne 
til my feet were on the highway and the 
sack of knowledge on my back had she bidder 
godspeed and good-by. Although she has 
gone these many years, I know that she is 
the beacon for me at the end of the road 

could Bertha Wilson’s daughter understand 


what I sought to say of that divine compa 


ship? 

Because I felt the wall of her resentment 
tween us, I blundered, I know, as I recollected 
evenings in a firelit room when my mother 


played “Loch Lomond” and the Rebel songall 


Bonnie Blue Flag on the mellow old piano 
was always out of tune. I told her of 
grown plays on a home-made stage, of 6 
little-girl parties, of quiet evenings when! 

read “Lorna Doone,” and Tennysom 


Dickens, and came to know those fours 


mortal girls of the shabby Concord hi 
the orchard. I had the thought tht 
remembrances would lead her out 
fierce agony that burned in her heat, 
they must have heaped fuel on the fame 
stead, for she shrugged away from thes 
of comforting I would have given het 
began to pace the room where the nig 


was now glowing wanly in the paling @ 


the dawn. 


“And so you're sorry for me.” Her ' 
ness rose to a taunt. “Well, I don’t nea 


Perhaps I didn’t have @ 


sympathy. Perhaps & 


self-centered childhood. 


struggle here, and an insult there, Crows 


the years I should have been sweet and 
mannered and shy. Do you suppose! 
know the handicap Life had ham 
There wasn’t a minute from the time 
she put me in that Montreal school @ 
didn’t have my back against the 


iittle girls, the sort you knew and the sort you 


snubbed me and laughed at me and sept MEM 


little unsigned notes about Sing Sing. How 


know it? God only knows! 


But the crooks oh 


York have-never found a code as swift as the ¥ 
ground gossip of schoolgirls. I didn’t hate mpm 


I gloried in her. 


I knew what the mothers of other ga 


her, but I didn’t care. I said that they were jealous 0° 


had more beauty than any of them. They 
heritage of shame. 


said she § 
She didn’t, I tell you! 


thing bigger than all you’ve known, than all you'll ever SE 





She gave we 


Mar. 
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Mary Synon 


With 
Out if 
» seeing far, I felt, beyond my ken. 


Maybe I don’t remember books I should have read—but -how 


she wy girls of ten have seen the fortress 
bec rising from the mists of the 

with lights shining up and down 

hills as the boat puts out to sea? 


. my memories of the banks of 
Sj, Lawrence purple 
h heather, and the 
blights at Tadou- 
where the black 
menay flows in? 
you tell me that 
have been cheated 
ing when I can 
vember Bristol with 
shops of the Dutch 
ts of the centuries 
ne? What if 
nt have holiday 
ces? When I think 
Christmas, I see the 
stmas Steps of 
t town where the 
gs had passed. I 
Paris, all gay and glinting 
Christmas morning, with 
crowds going to Notre 
and the Madeleine! 
at did you read? + Tenny- 
? Iknow Tintagel. Lorna 
ne? I know the coves of 
Devon coast. Dickens? 
bu think I stood outside 
ing into paradise? You 
ols of Pharisees, I was there! 
“London!” Her voice lifted 
gory. “When you go to 
fon, you'll ‘do’ the 
itional and the Tate, and 
ll eat in the Café Royal, 
you'll live in a monstros- 
of a hotel on 
Embankment, 
fre rich, or 
ord Street 
you're not, and 
ll ride atop the 
6s, and you'll 
for a seat in 
tn Park, and 
i gape at the 


, queen, 
B you'll thrill to 
the fringe of a 
pai at St. 
torge’s in Hanover, and you'll eat underdone beef and mallow 
stupid weeks, and come away saying you know London. 
you'll never know it. You'll never know the poor and 
os the halt and the blind and the hunted. You'll never 
those people in the drear little houses back of the East 
me Hock Road live. You'll never know the Lascars from the 
" ships that slide in through the yellow fog. You’d never find 
py) where the Amsterdam diamond-men come by stealth 
ok on the Stones that men and women pour out of hiding- 
- their buying. You'll never dream how it feels to lie 
mk hight with the Yellow Caliph, that great, glowing 
ad t t Scotland Yard sought, in the hollow of your hand!” 
#t Voice had risen to a triumphant, defiant chant; but some 
p gure on the street outside must have grown visible to 
a she lowered her tone and ran into a new pocket of 
% ‘Oh, yes,” she said, “you'll go to Hyde Park on a Sun- 
aiternoon » and hear the talkers, and think how wise England 
. have their fling. Well, remember that I was there 
: th of July when England’s revolution began. I can 
,» —her eyes scanned the brightening area of the 
dock re passed before her the procession “those 
ae ee strikers who had tramped all the way from White- 
j Meat the one human being they trusted voice their cry 


“a 


“Prayer? What can you know 
of it, since you're my daughter?” 


ysed in her pacing, and stood near to the window, her 
pMever bright as she stared through the gray of the open 
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for justice. I can see the old men, too feeble to stay in the lines, 

being borne by the stronger. I can see the boys in their shoddy 

caps, boys so thin you wondered how they kept alive, crowding 

around the wagon where Madame Despard spoke. And then I 
can see that rush in from the 
sides as the mounted bobbies 
rode into the crowd and 
mowed them down like rab- 
bits. 

“My mother grabbed me 
up on a bench as I sobbed 
out my childish heart. ‘Don't 
you cry, baby,’ she said. 
‘Their turn’ll come some day! 
But until it comes, don’t you 
ever forget. that you’re one 
of them!’ That’s why I’m 
here. That’s why I went to 
work when I came out of the 
convent. Eddy was dead, 
and she was lost—I didn’t 
know where. . But I wanted 
to be a worker, and I wanted 
to be with the people to 
whom I belonged. I could 
have stolen too. There are 
worse things than theft, God 
knows. But it wasn’t my 

way. I had to find 


it. 
“Well, I did find 
it, after I’d done a 
hundred things. 
There isn’t a trade I 
haven’t tried before 
I struck this. May- 
be I just found this 
so that I could be 
with her tonight.” 
She began to sob, 
and I tried to soothe 
her, but she flung 
away my effort. 
“Life?” she cried. 
“You think you’ve seen 
it here, don’t you? 
You think that be- 
cause you've tended 
men and women who 
had lived, that you 
know all that life holds. 
But it’s not what you 
get out of this that 
. gives you knowledge. 
It’s what you bring to 
it that counts. 
Did you ever see 
the carving in 
the stone over 
the station in 
Washington? 
‘He who would 
bring home the wealth of the Indies must carry the wealth of the 
Indies with him.’ That’s it. You must carry—” 
“Why do you tell me all this?” I summoned my old authority 
to check the wild torrent of her rebellion. 


HE put her hands behind her and faced me squarely. 

“Because I want you to know what I can give Ben Mel- 
burn,” she said. “I asked you what your childhood had been 
because I wanted to be sure what you had in you to give. You 
told me: a quiet, placid home where you'll wait for him evenings, 
and give occasional nice dinner-partiés, and read high-brow maga- 
zines, and hope each night that it wont rain tomorrow.” 

“What can you give him?” I cried, stung by her taunting. 

She flung back her head, and her dark red hair glowed in the 
rising light. “I can give him the whole world,” she said. 

The splendor of her promise laid its glory on her face. Hate 
her I might in the moment, but I could not but know that she 
was the priestess of life as she made her boast, and my heart 
died within me as I heard footsteps in (Continued on page 184) 
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LSIE TRAINOR had not taken off her hat before she arrived at a summer resort and realize that there are two I could j 

E made up her mind to ring for a maid and have both _ of alleged pleasure before us. wouldn’t 

chair and cushion taken away. But when she went Besides, Elsie Trainor had done it all before—so manyyam hate so. 

to tip the boy who had shown her to her room, she discovered Oh, of course there would be plenty of nice people at the Ammmeadly litt! 
that her little change-purse was lost, and in the excitement of people that she knew. There would be people to bow toimmel! We 
looking for it, and the subsequent distraction of the arrival of dining-room and chat with in the corridors, people to playlmmgeenderful. 
her trunks and their partial unpacking, and the discovery that with, people to idle with on the beach, and presently, out flame-c 
she had brought any number of small luxurious nonessentials but mass, there would be several unattached men to swim wig at fow 
forgotten her woolen stockings and pet bathing-cap—was it any walk with and dance with. The beautiful Miss Trainor wamgpee that } 
wonder that she let maid and chair alike go undisturbed! of her danglers. But if you’ve done it before, more timé She tust 
After she had wired for the missing hosiery and cap, and bathed you want to count, it’s not an exhilarating prospect-agggpaior st 
and dressed, it was time for luncheon; and since the food at the even though, like Elsie Trainor, you might lighten your Mmgpsed door 
Armsley is very, very good, by the time the meal was over she now and then by glancing into the mirror and finding thea 80 afra 
had decided that the chair was so ugly that it was merely amusing, flection of dark slenderness, wide blue-green eyes and hd she 1 
and that she’d keep it just to divert herself by gazing at it in dull lips. She was not one of those beautiful women who is deme. I h 
moments. So it was left alone. She couldn’t make up her mind _ preoccupied with her beauty. dren ma 
which was the uglier, the chair or the cushion; and though she Presently the telephone rang. “Elsie, how nice to know de up fc 
found them droll to look at, she did not want to touch them. She here!” said a feminine voice, full of italics, consciously syeuggy oman 1 


had always hated to touch ugly things—perhaps because she her- saw your name on the register as I came in from the Gam if I 
self was so beautiful. When one has been a real beauty ever Mayn’t I come up?” ; opped and 
since her sub-deb days, and those days are fifteen years in the The owner of the voice followed in five minutes. Mims pler 
past, though the beauty has not waned, harmless caprices are ever Armsberry was one of the numerous wives who think he Marry— 
so permissible. destined by a wise Providence to help their husbands jaa for a | 

The chair was a bastard Louis Seize, upholstered in that fancy careers. Tim Armsberry had been a Middle West Congraaggest nt 
striped tapestry that so many hotel furnishers love to madness. and failing of reélection, managed to chisel a minor ally Ww. 
Where the woodwork escaped from the tapestry it was gayly appointment out of his party, and so they had stayed m™ HY. Anc 


gilded. Leaning with an affected ease on the chair was the ton. Mrs. Tim was blonde and would have been pretty ue 
cushion, perhaps the roundest and puffiest cushion ever made. It the habit of wearing too-tight shoes given her some 01 


was of bright rose-pink silk, corded round and round, a sort of | wrinkles. And she would have been a pleasant, simple Sai al plac 
girding for its corpulence. In its middle, or rather on its middle, she not worked so hard at being charming. Her formula ba = 
in front, were fat fruits made of pieces- of bright-colored stuff istence was: “Be sweet to everyone; sometime you Bie r mm 
filled with padding to make them unnaturally natural. It repre- them.” Also she prided herself on “keeping in tou 7 

sented an 1880 taste struggling with 1920 standards, and thereby friends. Elsie Trainor was one of these dating back to! dres 
interpreting itself in terms.of neither decade. school days, when Mrs. Tim was Milla Calkins, a not ov and 


“You ridiculous thing!” said Elsie Trainor. “I suppose you’re senior, and Elsie Trainor was a freshman, petted and ¢ Sag 
comfortable, you’re so puffys—but that’s all that can be said of even then as the heiress to the Trainor money and 4¢ ms to 
you. Well, I shall need something to laugh at this summer, and beauty. When James Trainor had died, there was not mt Nea 
it might as well be you.” much money as had been expected, but there was EGS ory 

With that sage remark she went slowly on with her unpacking. about the beauty. wit 
A little flatness crept over her emotions. It is all very well to Mrs. Armsberry clasped and kissed her friend—onee, Tra 
have a very smart and complete wardrobe prepared, and packed, have done it again, if Elsie had not gently disengaged ~ thrill 
and after that the excitement of travel will bring you gayly to “There are heaps of lovely people here,” said the visitor: 
your journey’s end; but there are few of us who haven’t ex- and Mrs. Livingston, Clarisse Moberly, Senator Gray 
perienced that indefinable sinking of the heart when we are just _ the Pattersons from Baltimore—you know them; 
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Cushion 


forth and Mrs. Danforth will be here in a day or 
eS net him, but I’ve never seen either of them; but 


M tope they are coming,” said Elsie Trainor. “His speeches 


CaN shal like to tell Tim that you’re taking an interest in 


wire at last!” exclaimed Mrs. Armsberry. “Frankly, I'm 
- ore keen to see if he’s as good-looking as his pictures. Tim 
‘ ore when I ask him. Will you have dinner with us tonight, 
+9 There'll surely be some unattached man about who'll be 
, ‘to make a fourth when he knows you re the third. After- 
d we can have a — bridge, or go out in rolling chairs. I 
at night. 
Dries your enthusiasms, Milla,” commented Miss Trainor. 
must confess that I find mine diminishing. I suppose it’s a sign 
i hg 

Se hcabberry gave a little unaffected shudder, “Oh, don't— 
nt! Age is one thing I simply cannot face. I’m always looking 
see if my hair has dulled, or if, 

skin of my throat is beginning to 
y, or if my waist-line’s thickening, 

rif I'm getting that set look around 

mouth.” And as she spoke, her 

¢ tumed from its assured com- 

ucency into a pitiful mask of terri- 


PC vanity. 
“fm not fond of the prospect my- 
sf but there’s no good trying to 
nize. Remember. that many a 
oman has made two wrinkles 
orying over one, my dear.” Elsie 
ughed a little. “Why, we're actu- 
ly being solemn. Let’s stop it. 
sll me which of these dresses I shall 
ur this afternoon—we’ll go down 
the beach, or to the Casino.” 
Mrs, Armsberry laughed too. “I 
pow I’m silly, but I can’t help it. 
Icould jump right into middle age, 
wouldn’t mind, but it’s the change 
hate so, the gradual, decaying, 
ily little ravages of time. Oh, 
i! Wear the white dress—it’s 
nderful. And carry that marvel- 
flame-colored parasol. I'll meet 
fat four; in the main foyer. So 
te that you’re here!” 
She rustled out, and left Elsie 
fainor staring strangely at the 
ised door. “Milla Armsberry—to 
80 afraid of age!” she mused. 
d she with a husband, and chil- 
I had always supposed that 
lidren made it all up to a woman, 
ie up for everything—that is, to 
Woman with any sense. I know 
tii I had children—” She 
apped and set her lips. “Of course, 
es plenty of time yet for me 
Marry—and plenty of men to be 
b for a little encouragement. But 
ere isn’t one ea I ever knew that 
wanted—especially George 
my. And I don’t want a bargain- 
pMatriage. I’ve seen so many of 
m. Money bargained for youth. 
ce bargained for beauty. 
all trading, trading, trading. I’m 
aie—T'm afraid that I’m a ro- 


dressed slowly in the white 

and picked ‘up the flame- 
Parasol. As she stepped off 
i tor at the foyer floor, she 
eS 4 8roup of people there wait- 
10 ascen € man was tall, 

with a clear distinction in his 
eat instantly drew the eyes. 
oor recognized with a 
= Of pleasure that it was 


Mam she and Milla had discussed The 
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—Governor Danforth. She looked at him with interest; and his 
eyes, only a little above the level of her own, met hers with 
an equal interest. Then she glanced at the woman beside him. 
She was short and dumpy, and if you wished to be polite, you 
would have called her commonplace. If you wished to be truth- 
ful, you would have said common. Her fussy traveling suit and 
violent pink blouse, her badly balanced hat, registered themselves 
photographically on Elsie Trainor’s perception. That blouse, why 
was the color so familiar? 

“Oh,” she told herself with a little gasp of horror, “it’s just 
the shade of that dreadful cushion in my room.” 

“Did you see them?” asked Milla Armsberry, who was wait- 
ing three armchairs and two sofas away. “Isn’t she dreadful? 
I'd often heard so, but I wouldn't have believed that any woman 
in public life could dress so, in these days. What a handicap she 
must be to him!” Milla preened herself, reflecting what a help 
and ever-present aid her frocks must be to Tim. “And Tim de- 
clares that he'll get the Presidential nomination—not this year, 


wernor did not make the mistake of touching the satin of her 


shoulders or arms. Yet in his very solicitude she found a caress. 
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but four years from now, as sure as the world, if he keeps on as 
he’s going. Wouldn’t she be terrible in the White House? Of 
course there have been Presidents before this who’ve had awful 
wives. But the right kind of President’s wife does so much to 
make Washington possible. Remember Mrs, Roosevelt—oh, 
wasn’t she wonderful? There never was anyone quite like her.” 

She tipped an inquisitive glance at her companion. “You're 
very silent—didn’t you see Mrs. Danforth?” 

Elsie Trainor was not used to caution, but now she manifested 
it. “Oh, I glanced at them both. He’s rather like an actor— 
but then so many politicians are. Shall we take a chair, or shall 
we walk? The sun’s warmer than I thought.” 

“Let’s walk,” replied Mrs. Armsberry. “It’s so good for the 
hips. I try to do three miles every day. Besides, we can window- 
shop. I want to ask you what you think of a little evening gown 
—it was in a window this morning. Of course, it’s risky to buy 
things here; they’re sure to be duplicated. Still, this is quite a duck 
of a frock, and if I changed the girdle it might do for dinners.” 

Elsie smiled. Milla Armsberry, once started on clothes, would 
have no thought for any other topic. She turned her sleek black 
head and gazed out at the quiet ocean. She had a pleasant sense 
that something was about to happen. This pleasant sense persisted 
even though the walk was uneventful save for the meeting of some 
half-dozen acquaintances, and a great deal of standing by Milla 
Armsberry’s side and tempering her enthusiasm for summer resort 
sartorial offerings. 


Vy, they returned to the hotel, and Elsie went to 
her room, she was still expectant, a little dreamy. 
She hesitated over the choice of an evening gown—she wanted, 
quite definitely, to be at the height of her beauty—but subtly, not 
flamingly. She knew her own phases. She was in a mauve-and- 
silver mood, and it was in mauve and silver that she finally 
dressed. She noted that the maid whom she summoned to fasten 
her gown kept looking at her over her shoulder in the mirror with 
an undisguised pleasure, and the tribute pleased her. When she 
entered the dining-room, heads turned automatically, men’s and 
women’s alike. 

She was late, and the Armsberrys were waiting for her; and as 
Tim Armsberry rose to meet her, another man at the table rose 
also, and Elsie Trainor knew, before he turned, that it was Rufus 
Danforth. And she knew that she had expected him to be there. 

“Mrs. Danforth was tired and did not want to come down to 
dinner; so when we saw the great man by himself, I sent Tim to 
capture him,” said Milla Armsberry prettily. “And here he is. 
We’re so honored!” 

Elsie Trainor gave the great man a long, questioning look. He 
was surprisingly boyish, with a wistful sort of boyishness that 
men, even successful men, sometimes preserve. He was not the 
conventional politician. There was about him none of the savored 
oiliness or the conscious brusqueness or the studied caution of 
those three chief types of his class. He was not trying to look 
noble or statesmanlike, or as the one hope of the people. He 
was, she observed, better looking than his pictures, though a little 
worn—but surprisingly ready to be inconsequentially gay. 

Tim Armsberry, ruddy and rotund, was almost too deferential. 
“Tf Danforth is ever President, Tim thinks he may get a cabinet 
appointment, I suppose—or a minor embassy,” thought Miss 
Trainor. “Well, why not? Tim is a good party man.” She 
listened perfunctorily while Milla Armsberry finished an amusing 
bit of Washington tattle concerning the White House. 

“TI wonder who originated that?” said Danforth. “Probably 
some clever manicure. I’m convinced that most Washington 
gossip starts in the so-called beauty-parlors.” : 

“You’re slandering my sex,” cried Milla. “Don’t you think 
the men’s clubs and the barbershops furnish their share?” 

“And the corridors of the Capitol,” added Elsie. 

“I’m running for cover,” declared Danforth. “Please remem- 
ber, ladies, that I have always been an advocate of woman suffrage 
and spare me.” 

Over and beyond their trivialities of sneech Elsie Trainor knew 
that this man and she were talking together in understanding and 
sympathy. The dinner wént along cheerfully enough, but they 
two maintained their part in its banal brightness with the merest 
surface of their minds. When it was over, the party dawdled 
pleasantly for a moment in the wide hall where an orchestra was 
playing sentimental rubbish. 

“T wish we didn’t have to go,” said Milla, “but Tim has made 
an engagement for us to call on Senator Gray and Mrs. Gray. 
She’s quite an invalid and doesn’t leave their sitting-room. We've 
got to go early, but we wont be long. Why don’t you wait for us?” 


’ material or spiritual. 


T o 
Elsie answered vaguely. “Perhaps we will—som 
you know.” E, 
They watched the Armsberrys’ departure in a conten 
and then exchanged a smile of comradeship. “Let's g 
he suggested. “Here we’ll be constantly interrupted,” 
to a fussy little man who had been gyrating anxiously j 
to catch the gubernatorial eye. The nod, while it aff 
nition, also forbade intrusion. The little man wavered, 
back. 
“He wants an appointment for his son, I imagings 
man,” hazarded Elsie as they moved away. : 
“For his son-in-law. And there’s no hunter quite so@ 
as those who want things for their in-laws. That’s @ 
maxims of political life.” Ee 
“Why?” & 
“Various reasons. Sometimes it’s because they dislikes 
much; sometimes it’s to get them a means of support; sam 
it’s to gratify the ambitions of their womenfolks. Don't 
about it.” a 
“What shall we talk about?” f 
The man hesitated for a perceptible second. “TI wanty 
you, if I may, that when I saw you coming from the elevaip 
afternoon, I had a strong sense of having known yo 
well. Yet I am sure that we haven’t met before.” 


IHEY had reached the semi-darkness of the 

which offers one side to the salt sharpness of the 
night, with the other three sides enclosed in Moorish ard 
that protects vistas of luxurious humanity. 

“Why are you sure of it?” 

“Because I would never have forgotten you.” The answer 
without premeditation, seriously. “Of course,” he went on, 
often heard of you. And I met your father once, when] 
very young man. He gave me a piece of advice that I 
forgotten. He said: ‘Throw away everything you dott 
Travel light if you want to go far.’ ” 

“Father was always saying that—but he never did it him 
He had so much impedimenta in his life! I suppose hem 
it and found it all a heavy burden. Nothing was too mith 
nothing took too much time if he thought there was ay 
I’m afraid he was frightfully mpm 
now and then. I—I never spoke of this before—to aly 

“But you do not mind speaking of it to me?” 

“No ” 


A companionable silence fell on them. They had Beem 
up and down; but now, as they neared two chairs 
been vacated by a couple attracted by the dance-musicd 
room beyond, he motioned her toward them. an 

“Is your scarf warm enough? Shall I send- form 
heavier for you?” 

“Why, if you will—” She did not ask him how he we 
it, but he was gone a surprisingly few moments, and met 
lowed by a maid who held one of her wraps. The G@ 
missed the maid and offered the wrap to Miss Trainom 
and he put it about her; but he did not commit th 
touching the satin of her shoulders or arms. Yeti 
solicitude she found a caress. % 

“I wonder if you’d mind if I go back to something) 
ask you if you have any feeling such as mine—that if 
that you might have known me sometime—a long Gime 
well. Silly questions, I suppose, but they’re not offered 
purpose.” 5 

“No,” said Elsie dryly. “I realize that you're nob 
me—if governors ever flirt. And since you are nol® 
may say that I am not offended by your question® 
not sure that I shall answer it.” 

“But that does answer it,” he declared triumphant 

“T recognized you, of course,” she went on. “Your 
the backbone of all the Sunday papers, I suppose” 3 

“You're hedging. Why do you take that tone? ¥ 
so fearfully afraid of being simple and direct?” 

“Women are not often simple and direct about em 
I grant you. We've found that it’s misunderstood] 

“Have you found that out?” : 

“My dear sir, first you talk generalizations about ™ 
reply with generalizations about women. Now you 
sonalities. What shall I do with you?” ! 

“You might answer me.” : 

She rose and stood before him, smiling a little. 
you,” she said, “and I will tell you the exact truth 
you. when I first spoke to you, an hour or so ago, I 
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“Is Mrs. Danforth in >” she asked him with a primness 
that she hated; it sounded so like a priggish reminder. 
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known you all my life, and liked you very much. I hope, also 
very much, that we shall be friends. And, replying to your last 
question, I can truthfully say that I have never suffered from my 
own emotions, or had them misunderstood. Is this sufficiently 
simple and direct for you? If so, I’m saying good night.” 

“This is positively juvenile,” she reflected when she was back 
in her room. ‘“High-school boy-and-girl talk. I can see I made 
a mistake in not asking him about the League of Nations at once.” 

She looked for a long time at her image in the mirror. “My 
dear,” she asked that lovely vision, “what are you doing?” 

And even the hours she lay awake in the dark that night did not 
answer her question. 


N the morning, however, matters were infinitely clearer. 
The sun and a southwest breeze that fills a Della Robbia 
sky with billowy cumuli have a way of making foolish mortals 
forget that lives are complicated matters. Elsie Trainor break- 
fasted in her own room, her eyes on a melting horizon, the ba- 
rometer of her content with the world registering high. She did 
not go out until, in close black swimming-suit and cap, sandaled 
in purple satin, with her long beach-cloak of purple wrapped 
around her, she was ready for the waves. There had been tele- 
phone-calls in the meantime. George ; 
Riley for one—he had come down unex- 
pectedly. And Milla Armsberry asking 
her for tea that afternoon with the Dan- 
forths. Elsie decided that she would per- 
mit George to accompany her. He would 
be, with his stupid money and his very kind 
heart, a shield and buckler against the rac- 
ing excitement of the night before. George 
was her most constant dangler. When all 
others had ceased to dangle, she sometimes 
had thought she might marry George. 
George thought so, too, and bided his 
time. 
George was waiting for her—he had 
secured beach-chairs and umbrellas. He 
said they might have their dip, and then a 
little run in his car before luncheon. 


George was fattishly bumpy in his bathing- 
suit, and Elsie walked beside him, not 
looking at him, but trying hard to listen 


to his nice, affectionate yoice. So com- 
fortably, so uninterestingly affectionate! 

“If we’re to do all that,” she said at 
last, “‘we’d better go in at once.” So 
they went in, George to splash around 
in the shallows, with one foot off the 
sand, and Elsie to strike out for the 
raft with an easy overhand. She was 
not a remarkable swimmer, but a sure 
and steady one. 

“Let me float you out,” she had said 
to George before she started. But no, 
said George, the shallows for him. 

The bathing-beach of the Armsley is 
exclusive and restricted to the use of its 
guests. It is large enough not to be 
crowded, even in midsummer, and once 
beyond the breakers, there is only the 
lifeboat man in his safe little boat, and 
the raft, which attracts no more than a 
dozen or so in the whole bathing-hour. 
Elsie reached the raft in safety and 
swung herself up on it a little wearily. 
She was out of practise, and she decided 
to rest until she felt perfectly equal to 
the return. Two or three others were 
on the raft when she arrived, but one 
by one they slipped away, and she 
absentmindedly watched them swim 
back to the beach. Then some one 
spoke to her. 

“I thought it must be you—but you looked so ridiculously like 
a little girl in that rig,” said the voice. She turned and found 
Rufus Danforth sitting beside her. It was impossible not to see 
that where George was bumpy this man had symmetrical muscles. 

“T didn’t see you coming,” she told him. 

“I was swimming out beyond, and thought I’d stop here on my 
way back. Isn’t it a heavenly morning?” 


“* How did he ever come to marry her?” Elsie asked herself. 
she was in possession of that information. Mrs. Danforth herself gave it. 


The Cul Z 


“Why,” he went on, without waiting for her to answer, “ 
covered something. Looking into your eyes is like loci 
the sea—it’s all lovely color.” 

“You’re beginning personalities again.” 

“Remember I mentioned the weather first.” 

“Is Mrs. Danforth in?” she asked him with a Primes thy 
hated; it sounded so like a priggish reminder. 

But he was not at all embarrassed. “In the water you m 
Lord bless me, no—she hates sea-bathing. In fact, she hate, 
shore anyway. We compromise—I go to the mountains with 
one summer, and the next summer she comes to the sea With 
This year it’s my turn.” 

“I love the sea,” she told him involuntarily. Ang thea 
slipped into the water. “I’m going back,” she added conte 
and started to the beach. 

Against the rhythm of her strokes her thoughts beat jg 
confusion. “Upon my word,” she said to herself, J, 
have appeared more ridiculous! Anyone would think I yg 
little middle-class flapper anxious to show that she knows 
lady doesn’t play with married men. How silly, how¢ 
utterly and supremely idiotic! The man will think Pmam 
Thank heaven, there’s good old George waiting for me, Hm 
shout if I told him this conversation with Mr. Danforthit 
when she reached George, she said nothing about Rufus Dam 
Instead she hurried him off the beach and told him to mm 
with his car in half an hour, so please not to dawdle over 
ing. To which George responded with a comfortable and 
ate: “I'll be there, my dear, and waiting for you.” - 

The spin in George’s car prolonged itself into lunchegng 
jolly little country hotel which they found back among the 
Elsie intentionally prolonged the excursion, demanding @ 
tions of bypaths, picturesque detours, stoppages for view, 
such like trivialities that half filled the summer afternoon, 
with a sudden whim, she wanted to hurry back to the hotel 

“We'll not be there by tea-time,” she said. “Milla has a 
the Danforths.” 

“Rufus Danforth here?” asked George with interest. ‘ 
always wanted to meet him. Are you going to take me to Ml 
party?” 

Elsie hesitated. She had intended to, in the morning, bit 
had delayed mention 
to him, for a reason 
plainable to herself, 
had a curious reluctand 
display George in his¢ 
ity of constant danglt 
fore the eyes of Rufus 
forth. Yet why not? 
moved her hands rest 
and gave a little sigh © 
of course you're com 
she assured him. 

“Perhaps George 
fancy Mrs. Danforth; 
thought with a spit 
naughtiness. In het 
at the hotel the sit 
the fat rose-colored 
reminded her again df 
only glimpse of the 
man’s wife. She pt 
the simplest and 
of her white frods 
walked past the 
flauntingly. George, 
was waiting for her# 
foyer, sighed as he 
at her. 

“How do you do 
Elsie?” he asked 
“You're younger 
now than you weétt 
you were seventeem. 

Elsie shrugged. 
one mistakes me for seventeen,” she said. “There's a 
difference between being young and looking young. 

“If you’re going to make little smarty near-eplgralls, 
George, “I feel sure that Milla’s tea-party will be lve}y 
sonally, I dislike to have my flattery responded to in that 
They’re waiting for us, by the way, on the terrace. + 
them from the window. I do not wish to (Continued om (= 


Presently 





“Ch, Lord!” Owen groaned. 
“I've got to have a drink—this 
psychology stuff is chokin’ me.” 


man from the desert,” had brought his stable of 
five for the autumn meet at Woodbine. Stewart 
mi, too, had found himself in Toronto on his perpetual swing 
d the mining compass. And now the two buccaneers were 
fing up in the grandstand, something of mutual interest between 
The interest was Jack Andrews’ horse, Red Devil, who 
starting in the next race. 
On Owen’s left a thin, leather-faced individual was listening 
idtep interest to their conversation. Several times his small 
momg gray eyes had taken close cognizance of Owen’s cowboy 
; it made him homesick. 
ie drew forth a cigar, looked at it disconsolately and then 
a: “You gota match, mister?” 
Ms the stranger held the lighted match Owen had given him to 
begat, he raised his eyes to the latter’s hat and said: “You're 
m the West, mister; so ’m I.” 
panat’s good enough.” And the famous Owen smile lighted up 
owner's face as he held out a hand. 
jm trom Olds—ranchin’. My name’s Jim Barwick,” the man 
A the cigar volunteered solemnly. With equal frankness Owen 
ised his identity. 
fat that instant seven horses filed through the paddock gate 
sparaded down the course past the stand. 
“Thai $ Red Devil. Number three, Mr. Owen,” Andrews said. 
‘Wha s the Matter with him, Andrews? He doesn’t seem any 
py!” Owen exclaimed, for the big chestnut had disrupted 
putty parade by backing up, and now stood with propped 
wees, Switching his head irritably. 
S just that pure cussedness of his,” the man from the 
5 answered. “You can’t tell nothin’ "bout that, though. The 
me Won for me in a hand-gallop, he had kicked all the boards 
: the back of his stall in the saddling paddock; then he 
= out an’ clicked around the course as sweet as Mary’s little 
mand won off.by himself.” 
=, "out do that honest-to-God act today, mister,” Jim 
mick Of near Olds croaked. 
erent" Andrews cut off his speech and stared indignantly, 
mgly at their this-minute friend. 
phed. “Touch wood, Barwick; I’ve got a thousand 
on that yellow bronc, and if you wish all that bad luck on 
, igs going to happen to you.” 
... forward so that he could see the stranger. “Why 
ey that, mister?” he asked. 
know the psychology of the hawse.” 


()= patriarchal friend Jack Andrews, known as “the 
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“Holy Mackinaw—psychology!” And Owen laughed. He 
turned to the man from the desert. “Andrews, you should’ve got 
that psychology thing fixed before you made me bet a thousand on 
this yellow broncho.” 

But Andrews let his fishy gray eyes rest appreciatively upon 
the tan-faced man from Olds; then he said: “Stranger, you’ve 
said something. Most fellers that string with gallopers figger on a 
hawse’s legs an’ wind, an’ the time he can do a mile in; but you’ve 
put your finger on the wishbone, the psychology—which whittled 
out into English means what the hawse is thinkin’ about.” 

“I get you—both of you,” Owen grinned. “Now, what’s Red 
Devil thinking about, mister? We both think that, it being a fast 
track, and him only carrying one hundred and ten pounds, that 
he'll run the mile in one-thirty-eight and a half, and win by four 
lengths. Aint that what we’re thinking?” Owen turned toward 
the man from the desert. 

“That was the general impression,” Andrews confirmed. 

“Well, you jus’ wait an’ see him do mone of ’em things,” Bar- 
wick croaked. 

The race was a mile, and the starting barrier was just in front 
of the stand, so that they had a good view of all that was occur- 
ring. The horses had been at the post four minutes already, and 
the delay ‘in the line-up had been occasioned by the stubborn 
refusal of Red Devil to join his horses, He was like a sulky boy 
that didn’t want to go to school. 

Then the barrier shot up. There was a mad scramble of the 
thoroughbreds around the upper turn for position. The chestnut, 
Red Devil, was last away from the post. 

“By gad, Barwick, looks as though you was right! Our horse 
wont try a yard. The jock’s beltin’ seven bells out of him now 
with the gad,” Owen exclaimed. 

“You wait,” Barwick admonished. “You jus’ wait an’ see 
somethin’; he’ll soon be gallopin’ over the top of ’em.” 

“You mean he’ll win?” Owen asked. 

“T didn’t say he’d win—’cause he wont; I know the psychology 
of the cuss..... There! Look—there he goes!” the man from 
Olds jerked out, and across the track they cou!d see the chestnut 
creep through an opening, pick up horse after horse and place © 
them behind him as they raced down the back stretch, until, swing- 
ing around the lower turn, the white splash in his yellow face 
showed in front. 

“By gad, he’ll win now!” Owen cried, and Andrews added: 

“He’s runnin’ kinder’n-I’ve seen him for a long time. He should 
just: about win—just about win!” 

“No, he wont win, mister,” Barwick declared—there was an 
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indignant tone in his voice. “At that sixteenth post he'll dog it. 
Jus’ beyond the bettin’ ring you'll see his old tail switch, an’ it'll 
be all off, you fellers; cause I know his psychology—I ought to.” 

The dismal croaking of the Westerner was compelling—distress- 
ingly convincing; it warped the courage of his two listeners till 
they were possessed of a conviction that Red Devil would do just 
what he said. 

What was it—how did he know those things that savored of a 
supernatural power of prophecy? According to what Andrews knew 
of the horse, Red Devil should come on and win; he was possessed 
of a tremendous flight of speed which he could carry for the full 
mile, providing, of course, that the track was fast and that he 
was in a running mood. 

Yes, the man from Olds was wrong. Red Devil was now half 
a length in front, and the jockey had never moved on him. Yes, 
he had the race in hand. 

The next instant Barwick’s dry, aggravating voice was rasping 
out: “There, what’d I tell you? See him crawfish?” 

Andrews groaned, and Owen ripped out a plastic oath, a spread- 
ing wreath of blasphemy that embraced the chestnut and all warm- 
blooded horses in a general denunciation. Red Devil had 
swerved; his head, low hung, was slanted to the right; he was 
trying to cut it. 

Four horses ripped by him as his jockey vainly plied whip and 
spur, and he was out of the money, passing the judges’ stand 
fourth. 

“He surely is a damn’ cur!” Owen growled as they stood up to 
watch the horses unsaddled. 

“No, he aint, mister,” Barwick contended aggravatingly. “He 
aint got a streak of yellow in him. I know his psychology, an’ it 
cost me somethin’, too. He’ll win one of these days, an’ I’ll be on 
him; I'll be stickin’ round for that chance.” 

“Did you back him today?” Andrews asked. 

“You bet I didn’t! I got cured of backin’ Red Devil when he 
wasn’t goin’ to win.” 

“You think there 
was somethin’ doin’ to- 
day, then, do you—that 
the owner wasn’t try- 
in’?” Andrews asked in 
a casual tone. 

‘*Anybody that 
knows hawses, an’ see 
that ride, would know 
that the owner was out 
for that purse. If ever 
a boy tried to win a 
race, that jock did. 

But Old Nick himself 
couldn’t make 

Devil. win if 

wasn’t right.” 

Owen looked at the 
speaker curiously, mut- 
tering to himself; “This 
o'd nut’s off his base; 
he just guessed it.” 

But Andrews asked: 

“If what isn’t right? 
Why didn’t you back 
him today if you 
thought the race was 
on the level?” 

An amused _ smile 
traced itself on the 
thin, tanned lips of 
Barwick. “I aint no 
information-bureau, 
mister.” 

“Not if 
worth your 
Andrews asked. 

“Well, I aint down 
here in the East for 
the purpose of lovin’ 
anybody. I’m mostly 
lookin’ after the in- 
terests of Jim Barwick 
of the Lake of the 
Shiftin’ Sands Ranch.” 

“T’m_ interested in 


it’s made 
while?” 


The negro rose to his feet and cursed vociferously. 


Red Devil,” Andrews declared; “he belongs to Cooper, 
Cooper’s hawse; but when Cooper needs funds for his jes 
and so forth, he can always get a loan from me. D'yoy 
stand, Mr. Barwick?” 

“T might be able to figger it out in a few hours.” 

“Well, you do; come to the King James Hotel tonight, 
for Jack Andrews, an’ we’ll have a show-down.” 

Barwick promised to look Andrews up. 

When Barwick had gone, Owen gave it as his full-fledged og 
that the man from Olds was a nut, that he would tap Andres 
a ten-spot, and that would be about the limit of the tray i 

But Andrews, cold-blooded fish that he was, was inclined ty 
a certain amount of reliance on the man from Olds. “Heyy 
is Mr. Barwick,” Andrews declared. “He doesn’t belong 
tout tribe; he knows somethin’ about Red Devil that T don 
did think I knew the hawse pretty well, but his flop today by 
me guessin’ again. You see the race, Owen; it was just as4 
it had been set out an’ planned for Red Devil—fast track, a 
and a light weight in the saddle. An’ he had everythin’ with 
today, and his speed—you see him make ’em other hays 
like thirty cents on the back stretch; he had everythin’ hy 
a desire to win. Now, that’s what Barwick means when he 
psychology; he means what’s in the hawse’s mind. Mos 
prize-fighter wins his bout by guessin’ what the other # 
meanin’ to do.” 

“That’s what this nut calls psychology, eh?” 

“It is, an’ I’m goin’ to investigate some.” 

Barwick didn’t have any trouble finding Jack Andrew a 
King James that evening. The man from the desert was 
most anxiously in the rotunda for the man from Olds, 

The three men, Andrews, Barwick and Owen, were s0g 
at a little table in a corner of the café. 7 

Andrews drew a lean hand down his patriarchal beard a 
his best fatherly manner, a manner to inspire confidence, saié: 

“Mr. Barwick, we best put our cards a 
table. If men aint got confidence ng 
other, they don’t make nothin’. Aint 
right?” 

“Tt is,” Barwick decided after a little 
“It’s as good as sixty-pound wheat; @ 
way to keep that ol’ confidence hen lay 
to deliver the goods.” 

“A-hum!” Andrews affirmed. “Now, 
Mr. Owen—he lost a thousand today a 
hawse—that is, on Cooper’s hawsé=ai 
still got confidence to play Red Devi 
If you can convince the two of us tii 
know how Red Devil can be made tod 

the goods, an’ he does so deliver,—atim 
to your help, of course,—we’re willin’ to pay ten per 
said winnin’s.” F 
“Ten per cent, eh?” Barwick cocked an eye on@ 
patriarch—an eye that in its snapping shrewdness ' 
eye of a ferret. 
“Ten per cent might run into a tidy sum of mong 
if it seemed good bus’ness, we might play Red Dew 
killin’,” Andrews declared. e 
“When’re you goin’ to start him next?” the man im 
queried sharply. 4 
“He’s in the Ducal Stake on Saturday; it’s a mile 
the track’s fast, I thought of startin’ him.” 7 
“That’s worth fifteen hundred dollars,” Barwick @ 
“That’d be a proper Injun partnership. I get you MIs 
dred dollars, which is velvet, there bein’ no bet, an’ I raitt 
a hundred an’ fifty.” : 
“P’raps I’d better make you a present of Red Bt 
Andrews sneered. F F 
“No, mister; I wouldn’t take him as a gift; 1 owns 
once, an’ I’m fed up.” j 

“Hell!” Owen gasped. “I seem a 
floatin’ among words; I’m hearin’ things. 


“You owned Red Devil once, Mr. 


iz 


Say, you don’t mean that you're goin’ toa 
‘I 


the chestnut to win, do you—cause B® 

your idea, you’re a back number at 

ame.” 

; “No—’taint dope,” Barwick answered, @ 

unruffied; “ Taint nothin’ but psyCi@ltss 
“Oh, Lord—the nut!” Owen mutes 
“Where'd you own Red Devil?” ™5% 

asked. = 
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The barrier sprang into the air, and the ten thoroughbreds sprang forward like a rushing wolf-pack. 


Ee owned him when he was a weanlin’. He was by Gold 


8 


> aad was foaled down on Marcus Daly’s Bitter Root Ranch 
; that’s where he gets ‘em notions. Gold Spinner had 
is sire Goldfinch had ’em. Goldfinch beat one of the best 


& ever was in the world, La Fleche; an’ yet he was no great 


rin’ on. Now, Gold Spinner was a throw-back in 


hy to the Arabs, through his dam, Red Spinner. That’s 


a 


> 


's got to have a lightnin’-fast track—a strip of 
"cause he’s bred that way—he’s a throw-back.” 


“Oh, Lord!” Owen groaned, as he beckoned to a waiter ; “T’ve 
got to have a drink—this psychology stuff is chokin’ me,’ 

“A feller brought that colt up into Alberta an’ sold ian to me 
pretty cheap. An’ it was there this hawse learned some more 
notions of his own. My ranch lies along ’em quicksand muskegs 
that’s known as the Lake of the Shiftin’ Sands. This colt got 
caught in the quicksands once, an’ I had some time savin’ him, 
you bet. He got to be as cunnin’ as a coyote—got to lookin’ out 
for himself. When he was a two-year-old, I took him down to 
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Winnipeg an’ raced him. I walked back home, an’ the man-that 
bought him of me so’s I could pay my hotel-bill, I’ve heard, is 
still walkin’.” 

“That’s why you don’t want him back as a gift, eh, mister?” 
Owen asked, his boy’s smile wrinkling his dark face. 

“All that bein’ so, Mr. Barwick, how’re we goin’ to map out 
about makin’ Red Devil win now?” Andrews queried. 

“As I was walkin’ home that time,—’bout a month of it,—I 
had kind of leisure to think it out—” 

“The psychology gag, eh?” Owen laughed. 

“Yes; I come to know what was the matter, an’ it was too late. 
This summer I’m down here in the East, havin’ sold my ranch, 
an’ at one of the tracks I see a big chestnut with two white marks 
in his forehead that’s exactly like the cloven-hoof of the devil, an’ 
I know him for my colt that was; that’s why I called him Red 
Devil—because of that cloven hoof in his forehead. Then I 
kind of foller him around, workin’ out my theory of his psychol- 
ogy.” 

“Say, now I’m commencin’ to get you,’ Owen admitted. “I’ve 
been floatin’.” 

“Did you bet on him any time he started?” Andrews asked. 

“Nary a time—not a bean; I was waitin’.” 

“And do you think next Saturday would be a lucky day for 
this psychology thing?” Owen asked. 

“Tt might; an’ again it mightn’t; it kind of depends.” 

“On what?” Andrews snapped. 

“On me an’ the weather. I figger if it’s a fast track, I can put 
Red Devil over the plate first—kind of ‘home free,’ as the kids 

” Pat 
“Well,”—Owen pulled out his watch—‘“I’ve got somebody 
waiting. What’s the deal? Spit it out, you two sharks—what’s 
the deal? I suppose, as usual, I hold the bag?” 

“We cut the pie in three chunks,” Barwick declared: “Mr. 
Andrews furnishes the hawse; you, Mr. Owen, dig up the coin; 
an’ I supply the idea that makes Red Devil win.” 
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“You mean”—Andrews’ voice was like the grind of a 
truck on cobblestones—“we furnish all the materia] an’ 
no chance; if the hawse wins, you cop off a third, an’ D 
got nothin’ to do with the result.” ms 

“Them argyments is sound from your side of the dg 
Andrews—quite sound an’ proper; but I’ve got to make 
aint no hold-up man; I allowed to bet about three hundred gg 
on that skate when things was right, knowin’ he’d be at least 
to one, an’ I’m willin’ to turn that three hundred over » 
Owen to bet, said profits to be all mine. An’ after the hawse 
won, I'll prove I was the party as caused him to win, or fj 
share a third in your profits, leavin’ said decision to Mr 9 
who seems kind of on the level.” 

“Darned if that doesn’t seem fair enough, Andrews,” Owen, 
turning toward the patriarch. “You just write that out ong 
of paper.” 

There was some more tidying up of this extraordinaty pq 
sition, but it was finally arranged that when the man from 
was quite satisfied that the psychological gods were in a by 
mood, and Red Devil would win, Owen would bet two tho 
dollars on the horse, and the proceeds would be divided beim 
the three crystal-gazers—it was like that, crystal-gazing. 

Saturday opened up bright and clear; the sun was grin 
away at his daily task brilliantly, not a frown on his face 
fact, the whole week had been dry as a bone. 

The track was lightning fast; it was as if the man from 
had hired the universe for the expounding of his psychology 
stunt. 

Evidently the morning papers knew nothing of the weird ng 
mancy the man from Olds had up his sleeve, for they didntg 
Red Devil a chance to win the Ducal Stakes; he wasn't al 
one, two, three. And no wonder, for he had won only ag 
race in two years. 

Trainer Cooper had reported to Andrews that Red Devil 
feeling in the velvet; he had worked like a wild horse in the ma 
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fit as a fiddle. After 
fae Cooper had dampened the 
‘ ch’s spirits by adding: “That's 
way with all ’em damn mornin 
w. the faster they work in the 
’ the slower they run in the race. 
chestnut’ll chuck it today 
he always does. If I had my 
boss, I’d give him a pill that’d 
him think he was a flyin 
Ww 
Y get ruled off!” Andrews 
tected. “When I’ve got 
” a hawse, I wont carry 
ont forget that, 


he Ducal Stakes in which 
» from Olds was to 
home Red Devil as 
» was the fourth race. 
vk had said that just be- 
the horses went out, he 
tell Owen whether to bet or not. So 
is, deeply interested, only half convinced 
Barwick wasn’t a flighty nut, was doing 
st to keep close in touch with the necro- 


was as the third race was being run 
he lost track of Barwick; the latter had d'sappeared suddenly 
vanished from Owen’s side. Hurrying through the long bar 
ih the stand that gave passage to the betting-ring, Owen dis- 
med the man from Olds standing up against the bar helping 
ny shiny-faced negro polish off a bottle of champagne. 
No, he’s no nut,” Owen assured himself; “he’s just the king- 
of the loony floozies.” 
in disgust Owen turned on his heel and strode angrily out to 
paddock, where he explained to Andrews the sublime hope- 
of everything, the blank-blank futility of stringing with 
Andrews had been possessed of a hunch, as he called it, 
6 was something in Barwick’s propaganda, but the weight 
Bevidence seemed rather against it now, he was forced to 


mten'starters for the Ducal Cup were in the paddock, some 

madded in the stalls, and three or four being led around in 
off ring. One of these, Red Devil, with his long, springy, 
# walk, and big, intelligent, bright eyes looked class—good 

igh to win. 

wiere’s that hunch-man of yours, boss?” Cooper asked. 
horses’ll be goin’ to the post in ten minutes.” 

mews tugged at his gray beard and surveyed the paddock 
olat “I don’t know,” he answered. “I guess I been 
iy this hawse so often I was most ready to fall for any 
mt game. Danged if I didn’t believe in him, too—danged 


the darky he was drinkin’ champagne: with.” And 


, sin f across the little picket fence that separated the 


irom the main entrance for automobiles. 
saw the negro climb up to his seat on the huge watering- 


gather up his reins and start toward the track to sprinkle its 


and down in front of the stand and enclosure. 
that fellow’s gone to work, perhaps Barwick’ll show up,” 


melank Was in motion toward the track, but at about the third 
un one of the hind wheels slid off at an acute angle and 
Into the side of a limousine. The axle of the 

trtank was splintered by its crash to the road-bed; the staves 


> | “ik opened up from the concussion, and the tank itself be- 


# joyous fountain, drenching the autos within the radius of 
ep. The negro, who had caromed off the graveled road on 
head, rose to his feet and cursed loudly and vociferously. 
men’s attention was disjointed from this calamity by 
pearance of the man from Olds, who arrived somewhat 
Let 


at you been?” Andrews asked crossly; “we’ve been waitin’ 


Wet mind where I been,” Barwick snapped. “We'd best 
at get that bet down.” 43 


umes the hawse.” Andrews jerked his hand toward Red 
Want to look at him, or anything?” 
Ldon’t: we just got to put the money down—that’s 


“If I had my way, boss, I'd 
give him a pill that'd make him 
think he was a flyin’ machine.” 


Owen looked a 
Andrews, and An- 
drews looked at 
Owen. It did just 
seem the craziest 
thing any sane 
man had ever gone-.up against. 

“You do as you like, Mr. Owen,” Andrews said: “This hawse 
is fitter to run than he ever was in his life, an’ if he don’t dog 
it, he’ll win.” 

“An’ I say he wont dog it—he’ll win!” Barwick said angrily. 
“You’ve got my three hundred dollars in your pocket—you go 
bet it for me: an’ if you want to back-trail on your own agree- 
ment, just do it—that’s all.” 

“I’m going to bet the two thousand,” Owen declared; “when I 
say I'll do a thing, I’ll do it.” 

Then he hurried into the ring and put the money over, a hun- 
dred at a crack; some at twelve to one, some at ten, and some at 
eight. With the betting tickets in his pocket, Owen joined Andrews 
and Barwick up in the stand to watch the result of this psycho- 
logical experiment. 

As they sat down, something of pique caused Owen to say: 
“Mr. Barwick, don’t you forget that if Red Devil wins, you’ve got 
to make good; before you rake down, you’ve got to prove that 
you had something to do with his winning, see? Aint that right?” 

“That was the bargain, Mr. Owen. He'll win right enough. An’ 
I don’t need nobody to pass in judgment on my claim—TI’ll leave 
it to you.” 

“Yes, you’ve got to furnish the proof,” Owen declared doggedly. 
“Anybody could wish himself in a third on a two-thousand-dollar 
bet; you’ve got to make good. This psychology stuff’s got me 
guessing; I can’t see where it comes in.” 

“Well, jus’ take a look at the hawse himself—there he is at 
the post—an’ see if there aint somethin’ doin’. He aint actin’ up 
like he was the other day, is he?” 

And strangely enough, Barwick’s words were true. The long 
line of horses had filed out, a beautiful streamer, a ribbon, with 
the little men decked out in blue and gold and green and crimson, 
sitting atop the graceful deerlike creatures; and almost at the very 
end, number nine, was Red Devil, as quiet, as well-behaved as an 
ash-cart steed. The surly reluctance he had exhibited upon his last 
appearance was absent. And when they wheeled and came back 
to the starting barrier, there was the big chestnut in the next to 
outside position, placidly waiting for the word. 

“Well, I’m damned!” Owen said under his breath. ‘“There’s 
something doing—what is it, Barwick?” } ; 

But the latter only said: “You wait till you see him win by 
‘em four lengths you was talkin’ about the other day; then we'll 
get down to cases.” , ; 

Even as he spoke there was a rattling clang; the webbed barrier 
shot into the air, and the ten thoroughbreds sprang forward like 
a rushing wolf-pack. 

“There he goes—oh, you bird-o!” (Continued on page 118) 
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They wasted no time. Keenan spoke brutally. “You're our cow, Islip, and we've come for the milk.” 


A DAUGHTER OF DISCONTEN! 


By CLARENCE BUDINGTON KELLAND 


The story so far: 


ANE LANG, the beautiful daughter of 
the conservative Socialist Daniel Lang, 
had determined to make the best pos- 

sible bargain with life—to win from it the highest price for her 
beauty. Her soul, love, a deity—events had not taught her to 
realize them. Soon, however, the thread of her life became inter- 
woven with those of others—with that of Peter Ogus, a radical 
Russian who claimed to be a prince and yet the friend of Lenine; 
with that of Cleghorn Islip, son of the wealthy packer Abner 
Islip, her employer; and with that of Major Weeks Ledyard, a 
former personnel officer with the A. E. F., who had taken a similar 
position with Islip. 

So too the life-threads of these other people were entangled: 
sprightly young Cleghorn Islip’s with those of three women— 
Jane Lang, Anna Clotts, his crudely attractive stenographer who 
threw herself at his head, and Ruth Deyo, a nurse in charge of 
the hospital at the Islip plant. Anna Clotts’ thread was entangled 
with those of Cleghorn, a teamster named Borginski and Peter 
Ogus. Ledyard’s interest was in one woman only—Jane Lang. 
. Young Islip, passing through a congested quarter in his car 
with Jane Lang, ran over a small boy. A crowd gathered: “Beat 
it!” Cleghorn ordered Jane, and she fled from the scene and 
from newspaper publicity—but not from recognition. For a Red 
named Keenan saw and recognized her. 

Keenan went to Jane’s father and threatened to spread ‘a 
scandal about Jane if Lang didn’t lend his influence to the Reds. 
Lang’s reply was to choke Keenan into insensibility. 

Meanwhile Cleghorn was failing in his attempt to escape from 
Anna Clotts. Finally she wrote him a note saying he must meet 
her that night at a certain spot on the lake shore. 
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Cleghorn kept the tryst—and arrived in tim 
see Anna murdered by the jealous Borginski,™ 
had followed with Keenan. Then these twos 
tacked Cleghorn, took from him a comproms 
letter written by Anna, and pretended to ata 
him of her murder! Then they let him go—till they waned 
Wounded and panic-stricken Cleghorn somehow managed to 
the apartment of the Chagnons and Ruth Deyo. 

Meanwhile Keenan had sought revenge on Daniel Lang 
bomb he had sent through the mails had killed innocent pa 
Keenan sent a partly finished bomb to Lang, then “tipped 
the Federal authorities to search Lang’s house. It so hapa 
however, that Jane Lang was that day discharged by Abner# 
—frankly because of Cleghorn’s interest in her. She wentl™ 
found the half-finished bomb and herself believed her ™ 
guilty; but when the officers came to search the house, she ¢ 
trived to hide the bomb and save him. Then she left the how 
determined no longer to live under the same roof with sudté 
as she believed Lang to be. 


CHAPTER XX 


VENTS had bewildered Jane Lang. She had bea’ 

sure of herself, had always found herself so Sumit 

but now she was a lost child, frightened, "a 
accept any succor offered. Her world had been overthrow®, 
chaos reigned. ; 
Jane alighted from the train and emerged from the depot 
Michigan Boulevard. It seemed a strange city to B® , 
which she did not know her way about. She walked, @ : 
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walked toward no destination. She passed the 

® Hotel but with no thought of taking shelter there as 

Shave done. In het bag was a sufficient sum of money, 

aid by Abner Islip. But she passed the hotel, going 
was very tired; her bag weighed her down. 

% crowd upon the Boulevard was no familiar face; 
‘uni of strangers. Not until she had passed the 
Bdid she encounter an individual she had ever seen 
i then with a wave of relief and welcome: it was Peter 
Melt grateful to him for being alive, for being in that 

mce assured her that she was not absolutely 
mut acquaintances, in this sea of humanity. He per- 
Mand crossed the sidewalk to her side, and as if by 
the heavy bag from her stiffened fingers. 
rn ” he said in astonishment, “not going away?” 
She said wearily. 

"ask where?” 


at him a moment, and then shook her head with . 


Besless movement. “I don’t know,” she said. 
ar” he exclaimed, and took her unresisting arm, 
has happened. What is wrong?” 
~ away,” she said vaguely. “I couldn’t stay there 
I had to go 
B I couldn’t bear 


a that you have 
® His eyes glowed 


Bye quarreled with 


sver want to see 

in He—” She 

self. No word of 

Bust pass her lips. 
work?” 

we been discharged.” 

thing had happened, 

thing that had shaken 
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“You will show Miss Lang up. {1 will carry the bag. She is 
very tired. Can you make her a cup of tea?” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Clotts, her eyes studying Jane out of an 
expressionless face. 

“What room?” 

“T will show.” 

Mrs. Clotts led the way up the narrow stairs and opened a 
bedroom door. “It iss there,” she said. 

Ogus placed Jane’s bag inside. “Make yourself perfectly com- 
fortable,” he said. “If you want anything, Mrs. Clotts will get 
it for you. And I will drop in before evening. You will have 
dinné: with me.” 

“Can’t—can’t I eat here? I don’t want to go out.” 

“Of course. I will see to it. You are all right now. Rest— 
and don’t worry.” 

“Thank you,” she said dully as Ogus closed the door after 
him. 

She glanced about her. The room was scrupulously clean, 
meticulously neat. That was reassuring. She walked to the bed 
and threw herself upon it—upon Anna Clotts’ bed. 

At the foot of the stairs Mrs. Clotts awaited Ogus. 

“What iss this?” she demanded. 

“Tt is the young lady I am to marry,” 
Ogus said sternly. “You will look after her. 
See that she is made comfortable. Do you 
understand?” 

“We do not want her here.” 

“It is necessary,” Ogus said sharply, “It 
will not be for long, and you will be well paid.” 

“We do not want her,” Mrs. Clotts said 
stubbornly. “We have worry. Anna does not 
come hgme. Something happens to Anna.” 

“Nonsense! But be careful what you talk. 
She must hear nothing and see nothing.” 

“Then you should take her some place 
else.” 

Ogus turned his back abruptly and opened 

the door. “Do as you're 
told,” he said 


Something had _hap- 

ned that had shaken 
i and being the 
man he was, he recog- 
nized an opportunity. 





from her foundations, he 
teived; and being the man 

he recognized an op- 
unity. He made his 
te very gentle and solici- 


ou're in trouble. It was 

lnate you met me. And 

didn’t know where to go. 

ite Worn out, aren’t you? 

leave it to me. I'll find 

ace for you where you 

test and—and feel per- 

1 safe,” 

mt and safety—those were things she craved. 
poser| eyes to his with gratitude. “Thank 


jus stepped to the curb and called a taxicab, giving 
uiress to the driver as he helped Jane enter. She 
iback on the dingy cushions and closed her eyes, re- 
M, careless of the future for the moment, willing 
# distress to place herself wholly in the hands of 
man. For the first time she surrendered her inde- 
mee utterly, placed herself without reservation under the 
ction Of another. Her feeling was one of relief; the problem 
out of her hands. 
twenty minutes the taxicab stopped, and Ogus assisted Jane 
aight. “T get you a room here with a decent woman I 
b She sometimes takes boarders. You will find it clean 
quiet. Then we can look about to see what is to be done.” 
followed him up the steps, noticing without interest that 
ft was occupied by a secondhand bookstore. 
~~ “as @ moment’s uneasiness, a brief flash of her old sus- 
» but she stifled it—because she had to find some 
Where she could rest and think. A woman with queer, 
‘\, “he Lonel the door. 
» Said Ogus, staring into her bright eyes with a 
of Command which she undérstood, “I have brought you a 
t. You have a room for her?” 
nls. hesitated. Ogus frowned. 


Mes.” she said. 


“You have a room?” 


The cold linén, as Jane’s 
cheek pressed it, was com: 
forting, soothing. The lit- 
tle shut-in room gave her 
a sense of detachment, of 
being removed from the im- 
pulses and motives of the 
world — impulses and mo- 
tives she had come sud- 
denly to dread. She did 
not consider Ogus. He was 
absent from her thoughts. 

Considerations of him and his 
motives would present themselves 
when she had returned to the nor- 
mal, but now she lost herself in a 
sort of nothingness, a drowsiness 
that was a reaction from grim 
activities and realities. Her eyes 
closed, and she would have slept 
but for the arrival of Mrs. Clotts 
with a cup of tea. Jane consumed 
it with thankfulness. 

“You were kind to take me in,” 
she said. 

“We don’t like boarders,” said 
Mrs. Clotts. 

“T’m so sorry. That makes your 
kindness all the greater. I sha’n’t 
trouble you long.” 

“You should not walk around the 
house,” said Mrs. Clotts. “My 
husband makes experiments. He 
likes not to be disturbed.” 

“T will keep to my room,” Jane 
said with the ghost of a smile. 
“Thank you for the tea. I think 

I can take a nap now. I’m very tired.” 

“Do you know my daughter?” asked Mrs. Clotts. “Anna is 
her name. Peter Ogus knows her.” 

“No, I don’t know her.” 

“T think maybe you did. She iss gone.” 
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“Gone?” 

“She goes out and not come back. It iss last night. You do 
not know where she iss?” 

“I’m sorry—no. And you are worried.” Jane became aware 
that the world could contain other troubles than hers. 

“T think something happen to her,” Mrs. Clotts’ monotonous 
voice continued. “Some man—Anna is that kind. She is for 
some man. I have watch her. It does not matter unless some 
harm comes—all women are for some man.” There was a sub- 
tone in the woman’s voice that quivered ominously as with a threat. 
“You will stay in this room,” she said from the door. “We do not 
want you walking around.” 

Jane lay back and closed her eyes. Mrs. Clotts seemed unreal 
to her and without significance. She had no questions to ask of 
her surroundings. It was enough that she was alone and could 
rest. She slept 

Jane was awakened by a rapping on her door. “Supper iss 
ready,” said Mrs. Clotts. 

Jane hesitated, but she was young and healthy, and appetite 
asserted itself. “One moment,” she said, and presently was fol- 
lowing Mrs. Clotts down the stairs and into the small dining- 
room. Here as in her bedroom were indications of painstaking 
neatness. The very room had an odor of cleanliness. 

“This iss my husband—Mr. Clotts. You should sit here.” Mrs. 
Clotts motioned to a place at the side of the table, and Jane sat 
down, conscious of a feeling of restraint in the presence of these 
queer people. With the appearance of Mrs. Clotts she was familiar 
—that tight-drawn hair and those abnormally bright eyes had im- 
pressed themselves on her; so she studied Mr. Clotts covertly. He 
seemed but an ordinary, harmless, vague sort of little man. His 
appearance bolstered up her confidence; he even smiled at her. 

“Our daughter, she iss not here,” he said; and then, as if to 
himself: “But not’ing has happen’ tosher. She just stay out for 
some’ting. Not’ing could happen to Anna. Ho! She iss a girl 
with great good fortune, my daughter. She also lives forever.” 

“You should hush,” said Mrs. Clotts sharply. 

Mr. Clotts regarded her mildly. “There iss no harm,” he said. 

“You don’t know. You should be still. All the world could 
want to steal our Elixir.” She wagged her head stiffly. “All the 
world could want to live forever.” 

Jane was mystified. The conversation sounded insane. 

“Ts the bookshop yours?” she asked uneasily. 

“Oh, yes. So I earn my living. But it iss not my business. 
Oh, no—my business iss the Elixir.” 

“You should hush,” said Mrs. Clotts again. 

He shook his head stubbornly. “My family and I shall live 
forever,” he said. “It is a great thing. I work on it. My 
laboratory it iss in the attic, but you should not come there. No- 
body iss allowed there. But it would do no good to come. I write 
no formulas on paper. They are here.” He tapped his head and 
grinned slyly. “If you must steal my formulas, you must also 
steal my head.” 

“T wonder where iss Anna,” interjected Mrs. Clotts. 

“Ma, she iss uneasy,” explained Mr. Clotts. “I could be uneasy 
but I haf not time to think of such things. Anna iss a good girl— 
yes. She maked rat-tat-tat-tat on the typewriter—very fast.” 


- HERE does she work?” Jane asked in an effort to 
turn the conversation into comprehensible channels. 

“For that young Islip—at the stockyards,” said Mrs. Clotts in 
her unemotional voice. “She iss his stenographer. I do not know 
iss it well. No. She makes queer actions. A young man like 
that—he might not be good for our Anna.” 

“Borginski say something—I do not remember,” said Mr. Clotts 
vaguely. ‘Yes, yes, I know. It was about twisting necks. He 
would twist the neck of this young Islip if he does not leave our 
Anna alone.” He smiled with childish pride at his ability to 
remember. 

Jane suddenly recalled the girl who had stared after Cleghorn 
and herself that day as they left the flower-shop in his car— 
remembered the feline appearance of the girl and her expression 
of rage. She wondered if she had seen Anna Clotts. 

“Lang iss your name,” Clotts said suddenly. “I know well a 
man of that name. I go often to his house—not so often now 
as once. He is Daniel Lang, and he iss a great Socialist.” 

Clotts’ face had been vaguely familiar to Jane, but she 
accounted for it by classifying him as belonging to a type. She 
must have seen him in her father’s house. Her father’s house! 
The bitterness and horror of her morning’s discovery swept over 
her. She was the daughter of such a father. No. She had left 
him. He would never again have lot or part in her life. She 
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was starting afresh, had lopped off that part ot h 
antedated the morning—was fatherless, without } 
not Daniel Lang’s daughter, would not own to being 
daughter. She would even find a hew name ford 

“He iss a great man,” Clotts said. “Maybe heg 

“No,” Jane answered. 

“But not so great a man as Peter Ogus,” Clotis! 
wag of his head. “Lang, he would make the won 
always he iss so slow. He says wait, wait, wait, | 
Nein! He sets him a date, and after that the 
So I make haste with the Elixir. It will be well § 
in a world that iss goot.” os 

“He comes this evening,” said Mrs. Clotts, 
afterthought: “To see you.” 


fiery arose from the table and went up to hema 
for the first time she was able to reflect 

with some logic, and her reflections were not s 
was alone, dependent upon herself, without work, 
herself under the protection of Peter Ogus, who hi 
a house inhabited by queer people. Peter Ogus! 
had seemed providential this afternoon, but now it d 
so providential. Ogus had given her no great cause to 
fidence in him. For the first time she speculated @ 
struction people might put upon her acceptance of Pe 
ance and protection—specifically upon how Weeks I 
construe the situation. She was conscious of a wil 
been Ledyard she had encountered rather than @ 
stinctively she believed that Ledyard was trustworthy 
acted as he conceived was best for her welfare, ~ 
sure of Ogus. His intentions might be sinister. 

But the thing was done; it was a fact accompl 
examined her bag and was ‘reassured by the sight 
fortune. At any rate, if matters assumed a too 
she could take herself away. dl 

Mrs. Clotts rapped. “Mr. Ogus is here,” she saida® 
him to come up here.” “ae 

“No. I will come down.” 

“He said he would comé up.” 

“Tell him,” said Jane, “that I will come down pi 
must not let him come up here.” 

Mrs. Clotts stared at Jane a moment unwitiki 
appeared. ‘ Jane stood before the glass a momen 
was well with her toilet. Her appearance pleased he 
gave her confidence. She said to herself that: she 
like a girl who would be an easy victim to circumst 

Peter Ogus awaited her in the little parlor. Hest 
entered, and came toward her. “You are ie 
more beautiful than ever.’ 

The compliment seemed out of place, in il @ 
not smile. Rather she set herself for defense, $9 
determination to be on her guard against this mam 

“Wont you sit down?” he said, perceiving that) 
lacking in perception and determined to pros 
caution. “We have a great deal to talk over.” 

“Yes,” she said. 

“Perhaps you will feel like telling me what hi 
said. “If I know I may be in a better position 

“T cannot tell you,” she said. a 

He nodded. “Perhaps I know,” he said. “Word 
me today that your father was seen in charge of 
of Justice men. Has that anything to do with i 

“Father! Arrested?” 

Ogus exceeded the truth in his answer. “Yes.” — 
Jane closed her eyes and bit her lips. So it ha 
what she did at the house had been in vain! She tame 
her father, despised him as she would despise a mom 
aspect, but in that moment of hearing of his arrests 
did not despise him—that she loved him. No mm 
had done, she loved him. 4 

Ogus watched her, wishing he were in posses 
determined to walk softly until the facts were his 

“That bomb outrage—” he suggested. 

“How could he? How could he?” Jane sid ia 
whisper. 

Ogus recognized his advantage. Jane was Sh 
dations rocked. “Poor child!” he said. “How @@ 
he was mixed up in — — affair?” 

“Then you Soleeene new?’ 

“J cay suustted. I argued with him, did all he ; 

“Tf it had been men—enemies! But babies and ¥ 
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Mrs. Clotts said stubbornly. 
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worry. Anna does not come home. 
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“It is always that way when misguided revolutionists resort to 
violence. But you haven’t told me what it was that you dis- 
covered.” 

It seemed to Jane that she must talk, must tell it all to some- 
body. “I—I found a bomb on his desk—and a letter. It con- 
gratulated him. I knew it was a bomb—a little cardboard box, 
and when you opened it it would explode. I understood how it 
worked.” 

“A little cardboard box? On your father’s desk!” Ogus was 
startled. 

“Like those you mail things in.” 

Ogus nodded. -He was trying to reason from effect back 
to cause. How could one of Clotts’ bombs have gotten on 
Lang’s desk? Somebody put it there for a purpose. Who could 
it have been? Keenan! Keenan had mailed bombs without orders, 
and Ogus was searching for him. It had made a mess of affairs. 
Everybody would have to lie low until this blew over. There was 
a reckoning to be had with Keenan. And Keenan had a grudge 
against Lang. It had been Keenan who “planted” that bomb 
and letter. Doubtless the man had “tipped off” the Department 
of Justice. Well, it was a situation to take advantage of. 

“Two officers came and searched the house,” Jane was con- 
tinuing. “I went to Father’s room while they were downstairs and 
hid the—things—in my waist. They didn’t find them. But they 
took all of Father’s papers and went away.” 

“Did they suspect you?” 

“TJ—I don’t know.” 

Ogus was shaping the situation to his purposes. ‘“If they find 
nothing in your father’s papers, and I don’: think they will, he 
will be safe—unless they find you.” 

“Me!” 

“You will be questioned, of course. They will suspect. They 
will question you.” 

“They couldn’t make me tell.” 

Ogus smiled. “They would make 

you tell. Did you never hear of the 
third degree? Oh, they would make 
you tell. There’s but one thing to do 
if you want to save your father: don’t 
let them find you. 
You're safely hidden 
here. Don’t leave the 
house. Don’t step out- 
side—until it blows 
over.” 

Peter’s course of 
action was clear to him 
now. He would work 
upon her fears, compel 
her to remain in hiding 
in this house—alone. No 
one should see her but 
himself—and the out- 
come would remain with 
him. Give him time! 

He regarded her beauty 
with the eye of a pro- 
prietor—covertly but none the 
less certainly. She would see 
nobody but himself. He would 
become indispensable to her. 
But he must be patient, cau- 
tious. 
“Tt wont be long,” he said. 
“And it wont be so bad. The 
Clotts are clean, decent folks.” : 
PAE. tes queer,” Jane said tremulous- e te would has 

“The Elixir, you mean?” Ogus , pr eng 
laughed. “Just a harmless notion. for escape 
Clotts believes he has invented the concealment. 
Elixir of Life. He thinks he and his 
wife are going to livé forever. He’s a good old chap—just a bit 
queer on that subject.” 

“I’m not afraid of him,” said Jane, “but Mrs. Clotts—” 

Again Ogus laughed. “If she’s crazy, it’s on the subject of 
cleanness,” he said. “Now, don’t worry. We'll have everything 
coming right in no time at all. All you have to do is to keep out 
of sight. I must go now, but I'll come in tomorrow—bring 
you some books and things. In the meantime, if you want any- 
thing, ask Mrs. Clotts for it. Good night—and don’t worry.” 
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“Good night,” Jane said faintly. She went up to her 
there, lonely, terrified, with all of the emotions of a ti 
felt for the first time in her life something that was dow d 
to black despair. 


CHAPTER XXI 


ANIEL LANG stood before the desk in the outer 
demanding to see Abner Islip. In repose Lang 
was always massive, grave; now it was stern with the 
granite. His huge person seemed to fill the room, They 
the desk, accustomed to confront all sorts of men was imp 
by Daniel’s personality, hushed by it. ' ; 

“I want to see Abner Islip,” Lang said harshly, 

The boy did not dare ask his business. “Who shall I gy, 

“You will tell him Daniel Lang wants to see him at Once: 

The boy scurried away, glad to remove himself from the 
of those iron-gray eyes. Daniel stood motionless. He » 
immovable—a thing permanent. Not by movement or ems 
did he betray impatience; sternness, implacability seemed jp 
nate from him in such a manner as almost to form a visible 

It was morning. His daughter had not slept in her bed the 
before, and he had come seeking her. Other events were 4 
to insignificance by her disappearance. That he had fallen 
suspicion of minor authorities, overzealous in their metho 
a thing almost forgotten. That he, Daniel Lang, had 
questioned as a common criminal, was insignificant: that }j 
authority had stepped in to remove the case from the hang 
underlings and to utter apologies concerned him little, Aj 
was forgotten. One thing remained: the daughter who ha 
left to him as a trust by his wife was gone, and it was his bus 
to find her, to bring her back, to reéstablish her in her life 

if punishment were due to any man, to admm 
that punishment. He had reasoned upm 
matter. And having reasoned, he came to 
Islip, for his conclusion was that Jane, lure 
the possibilities of great wealth, had given ha 
to Cleghorn Islip. 

“Mr. Islip will see you,” said the boy, and 
followed him to Islip’s office. 

Islip arose as Lang entered. “Daniel Lam? 
said gravely, scrutinizing this leader of the 
letariat with interest. 

“I am Daniel Lang. I have come ft 
daughter.” Lang’s voice was stern, impli 
He eyed Islip with something of the bearmg 
dignity of a great mastiff. 

“Your daughter is not here,” said Isp 
grave courtesy. 

“TI trusted her to you. I have come for he 

“She has not been here since yesterday 
ing. I was compelled to discharge her.” 

“Why ?” 

“Because it seemed wise to do so—for het 
ness and that of my son.” 

“Why?” 

“My son had been paying her attentions 
were dangerous to her aod not for his ® 
terests.” 

“Explain.” 

Abner Islip motioned to a chair. “Will 
seated?” he said. He was not affronted. 7 
be glad ‘to explain. My son is young 
pulsive. Your daughter is a beautiful gle 
lieve my son to be infatuated with her. 
been spoiled. I do not believe he contem 
marriage with your daughter. No harm cous 
to him from that—but great harm might ¢ 

her. I have studied your daughter. She does not sem H 
likely to surrender to impulse or to become infatuated. 
countenanced my son’s advances, it was because she a 
upon marriage.” 

“My daughter was not a fit mate for your son? 

“She was. If she came to him as she would go 0M 
young man—for love. But she did not consider love, ie 
I believe I have read her rightly. She is ambitious. 
married him,—which I believe she intended,—it W fe 
for mercenary reasons. She would have exchanged het ® 
for a position as my daughter-in-law. That would not ba’ 
well for my son. Therefore I discharged (Continued om 
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coach of the Baliol crew, leaned upon his megaphone, his ” 
eyes fixed upon two eight-oared crews resting upon 
tir oars a hundred feet away. From his hand dangled a stop- 
th. The two crews had just completed a four-mile race 
inst the watch. 
A grim light came into the deeply set gray eyes of Jim Deacon 


Sere in the bow of the launch, Dr. Nicholls, 


the coach put the watch into his pocket. Deacon was the 
of the second varsity, an outfit which in aquatics bears 
same relation to a university eight as the scrub team does to 
varsity football eleven. But in the race just completed the 
ond varsity had been much of a factor—surprisingly, dis- 
eningly so. Nip and tuck it had been, the varsity straining 
top the rival boat astern, but unable to do so. At the finish 
4 quarter of a length, not fifteen feet, had separated the two 
: 4 poor showing for the varsity to have made with the 
‘Towing classic of the season coming on apace—a poor show- 
tis, assuming the time consumed in the four-mile trip was 
especially low. 
the coach could really know whether the time was satis- 
miry or not. But Jim Deacon suspected that it was poor, his 
; upon knowledge he had concerning the capabilities 
his own crew; in other words, he knew it was only an average 
ama Vatsity outfit. The coach knew it too. That was the 
Jaws were set, his eyes vacant. At length he shook his 


pam good, boys—not good.” His voice was gentle, though 
lally he was a rip-roaring mentor. “Varsity, you weren’t 
mg. That’s the answer—not rowing together. What’s the 
: er, eh?” 
thought, Dr. Nicholls, that the rhythm was very good—” 
coach interrupted Rollins, the captain, with a gesture. 
thythm! Yes, you row prettily enough. You look well. 
i hope so, at this time of the season. But you’re not 
boat fast; you don’t pick her up and get her moving. 
Power somewhere; as a matter of fact, I suspect 
" oh tae the power in. I know you're not. Ashburton, 
in lowering of your seat fix you? Well, then,”—as the 
= Man nodded affirmatively—‘how about your stretcher, 
oe it suit you now?” 


) 


As Innis nodded, signifying that it did, Deacon saw the coach’s 
eyes turn to Doane, who sat at stroke of the varsity. 

“Now,” muttered the stroke of the second varsity, his eyes 
gleaming, “we'll hear something.” 

“Doane, is there anything the trouble with you? You're feeling 
well, aren’t you?” 

“Yes sir. Sure!” The boy flushed. Tall, straight, handsome, 
he sat in the boat, fingering the oar-handle nervously. In appear- 
ance he was the ideal oarsman. And yet— 

Deacon, watching the coach, could almost see his mind work- 
ing. Now the time had come, the issue clearly defined. Another 
stroke must be tried and found not wanting, else the annual eight- 
oared rowing classic between those ancient universities Baliol and 
Shelburne would be decided before it was rowed. 

Deacon flushed as the coach’s glittering eyeglasses turned toward 
him. It was the big moment of the senior’s four years at college. 
Four years! And six months of each of those years a galley-slave 
—on the machines in the rowing-room of the gymnasium, on the 
ice-infested river with the cutting winds of March sweeping free; 
then the more genial months with the voice of coach or assistant 
coach lashing him. Four years of dogged, unremitting toil with 
never the reward of a varsity seat, and now with the great regatta 
less than a week away, the big moment, the crown of all he had 
done. 

Words seemed on the verge of the coach’s lips. 
strained upon them as he sat stiffly in his seat. 
came; the coach turned away. 

“All right,” he said spiritlessly. “Paddle back to the float.” 

The coxswains barked their orders; sixteen oars rattled in their 
locks; the glistening shells moved slowly homeward. 

Tingling from his plunge in the river, Jim Deacon walked up 
the bluff from the boathouse to the group of cottages which 
constituted Baliol’s rowing-quarters. Some of the freshman crew 
were’ playing indoor baseball on the lawn under the gnarled trees, 
and their shouts and laughter echoed over the river. Deacon stood 
watching them. His face was of the roughhewn type; in his 
two upper-class years his heavy frame had taken on a vast amount 
of brawn and muscle. Now his neck was meet for his head and 
for his chest and shoulders; long, slightly bowed limbs filled out 
a picture of perfect physique. 


Deacon’s eyes 
But no words 
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No one had known him really well in college. He was working 
his way through. Besides, he was a student in one of the highly 
scientific engineering courses which demanded a great deal of 
steady application. With no great aptitude for football—he 
was a bit slow-footed—with little time or inclination for social 
activities, he had concentrated upon rowing, not only as a diversion 
from his arduous studies, an ordered outlet for physical energy, 
but with the idea of going out into the world with that hallmark 


of a Baliol varsity oar which he had heard and believed was likely . 


to stand him in stead in life. Baliol alumni, which includes so 


many men of wealth and power, had a habit of not overlooking 
young graduates who have brought fame to their alma mater. 


AS Deacon stood watching the freshmen at play, Dick 
Rollins, the crew captain, came up. 

“They sent down the time-trial results from the Shelburne 
quarters, Deacon.” 

Never in his life had one of the great men of the university 
spoken that many words, or half as many, to Jim Deacon, who 
stared at the speaker. 

“The time—oh, yes; I see.” 

“They did twenty minutes, thirty seconds.” 

Deacon whistled. 

“Well,” he said at length, “you didn’t get the boat moving 
much today.” He wanted to say more, but could think of 
nothing. Words came rather hard with him. 

“You nearly lugged the second shell ahead of us today, hang 
you.” 

“No use letting a patient die because he doesn’t know he’s 
sick.” 

Rollins grimaced. 

“Yes, we were sick. Doc Nicholls knows a sick crew when he 
sees one. He—he thinks you’re the needed tonic, Deacon.” 

“Eh?” 

“He told me you were to sit in at stroke in Junior Doane’s 
place tomorrow. I’d been pulling for the change the past few 
days. Now he sees it.” 

“You were pulling— But you’re Doane’s roommate.” 

“Yes, it’s tough. But Baliol first, you know.” 

Deacon stared at the man. He wanted to say something but 
couldn’t. The captain smiled. 

“Look here, Deacon; let’s walk over toward the railroad a bit. 
I want to talk to you.” Linking his arm through Deacon’s, he set 
out through the yard toward the quaint old road with its little 
cluster of farm cottages and rolling stone-walled meadow-land 
bathed in the light of the setting sun. 

“Jim, old boy, you’re a queer sort of a chap, and—and—the 
fact is, the situation will be a bit ticklish. You know what it means 
for a fellow to be thrown out of his seat just before a race upon 
which he has been counting heart and soul.” 

“T don’t know. I can imagine.” 

“You see, it’s Doane. You know about his father—” 

“T know all about his father,” was the reply. 

“Eh?” Rollins stared at him, then smiled. “I suppose every 
rowing man at Baliol do.s. But you don’t know as much as I do. 
On the quiet, he’s the man who gave us the new boathouse last 
year. He’s our best spender. He was an old varsity oar himself.” 

“Sure, I know.” 

“That’s the reason the situation is delicate. Frankly, Jim, Doc 
Nicholls and the rest of us would have liked to see Junior Doane 
come through. I think you get what I mean. He’s a senior; he’s 
my best friend.” 

“He stroked the boat last year.” 

“Yes, and Shelburne beat us. Naturally he wants to get back 
at that crowd.” 

“But he can’t—not if he strokes the boat, Rollins. If you don’t 
know it, I’m telling you. If I thought different, I’d say so.” 
Deacon abruptly paused after so long a speech. 

“You don’t have to tell me. I know it, We’re not throwing 
a race to Shelburne simply to please old Cephas Doane, naturally. 
I know what you’ve got, Jim. So does Dr. Nicholls. You'll be 
in the varsity tomorrow. But here’s the point of what I’ve been 
trying to say; Junior Doane hasn’t been very decent to you—” 

“Oh, he’s been all right.” 5 

“Yes, I know. But he’s a funny fellow; not a bit of a snob— 
I don’t mean that, but—but—” 

“You mean he hasn’t paid much attention to me.” Deacon 
smiled grimly. ‘Well, that’s all right. As a matter of fact, I 
never really have got to know him. Still, I haven’t got to know 
many of the fellows. Too busy. You haven’t paid much atten- 
tion to me, either; but I like you.” 
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Rollins, whose father was a multimillionaire with 
going deep among the rocks of Manhattan Island, 
“Bully for you! You wont mind my saying so, jj 
it in my mind to ask you to be a bit inconsequeng 
when Doane was around—about your taking his ¥ 
guess it isn’t necessary.” n: 
“No,”—Deacon’s voice was short,—‘“it isn’t.” 
“Junior Doane, of course, will be hard hit. 
He'll try to win back his seat. And he may; I warp 
“If he can win it back, I want him to.” : 
“Good enough!” The captain started to k 
turned back with sudden interest. “By the way, Jim 
ing through the college catalogue this morning, Yog 
both come from Philadelphia, don’t you?” - 
“Ves,” 4 
“I asked Doane if he knew you there. Apparent 
“No, he didn’t.” Deacon paused as though delibes 
denly he spoke. “I knew of him, though. You gee 
works in the bank of which Mr. Doane is president! 
“Oh!” Rollins blinked. “I see.” 3 
Deacon stepped forward, placing his hand upon} 
arm. 4 
“I don’t know why I told you that. It isn’t imp 
Don’t say anything to Doane, will you? Not that 
just isn’t important.” 3 
“No. I get you, Jim. It isn’t important.” He fi 
over the young man’s shoulder. “Let’s go back to dim 
rotten time-row has given me an appetite.” 


ERE was that quiet in the Baliol dining 
evening which one might expect to find af 
satisfactory time-trial. Nations might be falling, cities 
important men dying; to these boys such events Wo 
nothing in the face of the fact that the crew of a 
was to be met within the week—and that they werea 
themselves equipped for the meeting. 

“If any of you fellows wish to motor down to theG 
on the Point for an hour or two, you may go,” Sail 
pushing back his chair. He had begun to fear that 
might be coming to too fine a point of condition and! 
that the relaxation of a bit of dancing might do no hare 
.« “Yeaa!” In an instant that subdued dining-apa 
tumultuous with vocal outcry, drawing to the doorway 
curious freshmen who were finishing dinner in their & 

“All right!” Dr. Nicholls grinned. “I gather all 
and second varsity men want to go. I'll have the big) 
at eight. And—oh, Dick Rollins, don’t forget; that 
the hotel dock at ten-forty-five precisely.” ke 

“Got you sir. Come on, fellows. Look out, y@ 
With a yell and a dive the oarsmen went through @& 

Deacon followed at a more leisurely gait with tha 
of amusement in his eyes which was so characteris 
impulse was not to go, but upon second thought he 
he would. Jane Bostwick was stopping at the Grotemy 
was a successful promoter and very close to Cephas 
whose bank stood back of most of his operations. § 
known her rather well in the days when her father’ 
cessful promoter. In fact, the two had been neigae 
and girl, had played together in front of a row® 
houses. He had not seen her in recent years unt 
afternoon, when as he was walking along the counmtt 
had pulled up in her roadster. =a 

“Don’t pretend you don’t remember me, Jim Deate 
laughed as the boy had stared at the stunning young 

Jim remembered her, all right. They talked as thot 
significant years had not elapsed. She was greatly @ 
ceedingly gracious. 

“Do you know,” she said, “it never occurred 
Deacon, the Baliol rowing man, was none other that J 
Silly of me, wasn’t it. But then I didn’t even know! 
Baliol. I’m perfectly crazy about the crew, you) 
Mother, I think, is a worse fan than I am. Yous 
Doane, of course.” ai : 

“Oh, yes—that is, I—why, yes, I know him. 

“Yes.” She smiled down upon him. “If youre ® 
the Groton, do drop in. Mother would love to 5) 
often speaks of your mother.” With a wave of : 
had sped on her way. a 

Curiously, that ae he had heard Doane talking 1% 
the telephone, and there was a great deal in his manner %® B 
that indicated something more than mere acquaintame® 
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It was, in fact, Jane Bostwick. “Jump up here in the 
car, won't you, Jim ?”” Her voice was somewhat tense. 
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But Deacon did not see Jane Bostwick at the hotel—not to 
speak to, at least. He was not a good dancer and held aloof wher. 
those of his fellows who were not acquainted with guests were 
introduced around. Finding a wicker settee among some palms 
at one side of the orchestra, Deacon sat drinking in the scene. 

It was not until the hour set for the return had almost arrived 


that Deacon saw Jane Bostwick, and then his attention was directed _ 


to her by her appearance with Junior Doane in one of the open 
French windows at his right. Evidently the two had spent the 
evening in the sequestered darkness of the veranda. No pair in 
the room filled the eye so gratefully; the girl, tall, blonde, striking 
in a pale blue evening gown; the man broad-shouldered, trim- 
waisted, with the handsome high-held head of a patrician. 


A wave of something akin to bitter- 
ness passed over Deacon—bitterness 
having nothing to do with self. For the 
boy was ruggedly independent. He be- 
lieved in himself; he knew what he was 
going to do in the world. He was think- 
ing of his father and of the fathers of 
that young man and girl before him. 

His father was pains-taking, honorable, considerate—a nobleman 
every inch of him; a man who deserved everything that the world 
had to give, a man who had everything save the quality of 
acquisition. And Doane’s father? And Jane Bostwick’s father? 

Of the elder Doane he knew by hearsay—a proud, intolerant 
wholly worldly. man whose passions, aside from finance, were his 
son and Baliol aquatics. And Jane Bostwick’s father he had 
known as a boy—a soft-footed, sly-faced velvety sort of a man 
noted for converting back lots into oil-fields and ash-dumps into 
mines yielding precious metals. Jim Deacon was not so old that 
he had come to philosophy concerning the way of the world. 

But so far as his immediate world was concerned, Junior Doane 
was going out of the varsity boat in the morning—and he, Jim 
Deacon, was going to sit in his place. 

It came the next morning. When the oarsmen went down to 
the boathouse to dress for their morning row, the arrangement of 
the various crews posted on the bulletin-board gave Deacon the 
seat at stroke in the varsity boat; Junior Doane’s name appeared 
at stroke in the second varsity list. 

There had been rumors of some sort of a shift, but no one 
seemed to have considered the probability of Doane’s losing his 
seat—Doane least of all. For a moment the boy stood rigid, look- 
ing up at the bulletin-board. Then suddenly he laughed. 

“All right, Garry,” he said, turning to the captain of the second 
varsity. “(Come on; we'll show ’em what a rudder looks like.” 

But it was not to be. In three consecutive dashes of a mile 
each, the varsity boat moved with such speed as it had not shown 
all season. There was life in the boat. Deacon, rowing in per- 
fect form, passed the stroke up forward with a kick and a bite, 
handling his oar with a precision that made the eye of the coach 
glisten. And when the nervous little coxswain called for a rousing 
ten strokes, the shell seemed fairly to lift out of the water. 

In the last mile dash Dr. Nicholls surreptitiously took his 
stop-watch from his pocket and timed the sprint. When he re- 
placed the timepiece, the lines of care which had seamed his 
face for the past few days vanished. 

“All right, boys. Paddle in. Day after tomorrow we'll hold 
the final time-trial. Deacon, be careful; occasionally you clip 
your stroke at the finish.” 

But Deacon didn’t mind the admonition. He knew the coach’s 
policy of not letting a man think he was too good. 


“ OU certainly bucked up that crew today, Deacon.” Jim 
Deacon, who had been lying at full length on the turf at 
the top of the bluff watching the shadows creep over the purpling 


A Matter off 


waters of the river, looked up to see Doane standing ove 
His first emotion was one of triumph. Doane, the son of @ 
Doane, his father’s employer, had definitely noticed hima 
Then the dominant emotion came—one of sympathy, 

“Well, the second crew moved better too.” 

“Oh, I worked like a dog.” Doane laughed. “Of coum 
know I’m going to get my place back, if I can.” 

“Of course.” Deacon plucked a blade of grass and pla 
in his mouth. There was rather a constrained silence fors 
ment. 

“I didn’t know you came from my city, Deacon. [Jame 
twick told me about you last night.” 

“I see. I used to know her.” Inwardly Deacon cue 
natural inability to converse easily, partly fearing that D 
would mistake his reticence for embarrassment in his preset 
on the other hand set him down as churlish and ill bred. 

For his part Doane seemed a bit ill at ease. 

“I didn’t know, of course, anything Jane told me. If] 
course, I’d have looked you up more at the college.” 

“We’re both busy there in our different ways.” 

Doane stood awkwardly for a moment and then walked 
not knowing that however he may have felt about the conver 
he had at least increased his stature in the mind of Jim? 

Next day on the river Junior Doane’s desperation at iit 
set brought upon his head the criticism of the coach. 

“Doane! Doane! You're rushing your slide. Finish 0 
stroke, for heaven’s sake.” er 

Deacon, watching the oarsman’s face, saw it grow rigid, a4 
mouth set. Well he knew the little tragedy through which DM 
was living. i 

Doane did better after that. The second boat gave the 
some sharp brushes while the coxswains barked and he® 
shouted staccato objurgation and comment through his ® 
phone, and the rival oarsmen swung backward and fo 
expenditure of ultimate power and drive. 

But Jim Deacon was the man for varsity stroke. There § 
not the least doubt about that. The coach could see it 
varsity could feel it; but of them all Deacon alone knew! 
He knew that Doane was practically as strong an Oar @& 
certainly as finished. And Doane’s experience was q 
difficulty as Deacon grasped it was that the boy had not 
ployed all the material of his experience. The cOxWaBE 
graves, was a snappy little chap, with an excellent opinion 
head. But Deacon had doubts as to his racing semse 255 


_ shoot ginger into his men, could lash them along wih 
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he said nothing while Deacon took his fill of enjoyment of the 
jovial scene, apparently forgetting the sentence which he had 
broken in the middle. 

But that evening something of the coach’s meaning came to 
Deacon as he sat on a rustic bench watching the colors fade from 
one of those sunset skies which live ever in the hearts of rowing 
men who have ever spent a hallowed June on the heights of that 
broad placid stream. The Baliol graduates had lost their race 
against the gentlemen of Shelburne, having rowed just a bit 
worse than their rivals. And now the two crews were celebrat- 
ing their revival of the ways of youth with a dinner provided by 
the defeated eight. Their laughter and their songs went out 
through the twilight and were lost in the recesses of the river. 
One song with a haunting melody caught Deacon’s attention; he 
listened to get the words. 


‘n negotiating a hard-fought race he 
his den ati At least so Deacon had 
sted in the brushes against the varsity shell 
on he was stroking the second varsity. 
Deacon thanked no coxswain to tell him how 
row a race, when to sprint, when to dog along 
steady, swinging thirty; nor did he require 
e on the pacing and general condition of a 
icrew. As he swung forward for the catch, 
tice was to turn his head slightly to one 
chin along the shoulder, thus gaining 
‘ugh the tail of his eye a glimpse of any boat 
happened to be abeam, slightly ahead or 
astern. This glance told him everything 
wished to know. The coach did not know 
reason for this peculiarity in Deacon’s style, 
since it did not affect his rowing, he very 
ely said nothing. To his mind the varsity boat had at 
' to arrive, and this was no time for minor points. 
Two days before the Shelburne race the Baliol varsity 
iis final time-trial came within ten seconds of equalling 
lowest downstream trial-record ever established—a 
word made by a Shelburne eight of the early eighties. 
sre was no doubt in the mind of anyone about the Ba- 
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Then raise the rosy goblet high, 

The senior’s chalice and belie 
The tongues that troub!e and defile, 
For we have yet a little while 

To linger, you and youth and I, 
In college days. 


A group of oarsmen down on the lawn caught up the song and 
sent it winging through the twilight, soberly, impressively, 
| crew ers that Deacon would be the man to set with ever-surging harmony. College days! For a moment a 
s mace for his university in the supreme test swiftly dim light burned in the back of his mind. It went out sud- 
proaching ° denly. Jim Deacon shrugged and thought of the morrow’s 
lows Of Baliol’s improved form began to be dissemi- race. 
Min the daily press by qualified observers of rowing It was good to know he was going to be a part of it. 
tho were beginning to flock to the scene of the re- He could feel the gathering of enthusiasm, exhilaration in the 
fom New York, Philadelphia and various New Eng- atmosphere—pent-up emotion which .on the morrow would 
gies, Dr. Nicholls was reticent, but no one could burst like a thunderclap: In the quaint city five miles down 
iat his demeanor was marked by gloom. Perhaps his the river hotels were filling with the vanguard of the boat- 
m would have been more marked had the informa- race throng—boys fresh from the poetry of Commencement; 
iM he possessed concerning Shelburne been less disturb- their older brothers, their fathers, their grandfathers, living 
As a fact there was every indication that the rival again the thrill of youth and the things thereof. And mothers 
mversity would be represented by one of the best crews and sisters and sweethearts! Deacon’s nerves tingled pleas- 
et history—which was to say a very great deal. In antly in response to the glamour of the hour. 


ih, Baliol rowing enthusiasts had not seen their shell 
the line ahead of a Shelburne varsity boat in three con- 
futive years, a depressing state of affairs which in the present 
ason had filled every Baliol rowing man with grim determina- 
and the graduates with alternate hope and despair. 
"Jim,” said the coach, drawing Deacon from the float upon 
ich he had been standing, watching the antics of a crew of 
met Baliol oarsmen who had come from far and wide to row 
emile tace of “Gentlemen’s Eights” which annually marked 
altemoon preceding the classic regatta day, “Jim, you’re 
Worried at all, are you? You're such a quiet sort of a chap, 
tant seem to get you.” 
Weacon smiled faintly. 
“No, I'm not worried—not a bit, sir. I mean I’m going to do 
y best, and if that’s good enough, why—well, we win.” 
Want you to do more than your best tomorrow, Jim. It’s 
to be a super-effort. You're up against a great Shelburne 
ew, the greatest I ever saw—that means twelve years back. I 
muidn't talk to every man this way, but I think you’re a stroke 
m) tan stand responsibility. I think you’re a man who can 
the better when he knows the size of his job. It’s a big 
—the biggest I’ve ever tackled.” 
€s sir.” 
The coach studied him a minute. 
do you feel about beating Shelburne? What I mean,” 
went on as the oarsman regarded him, puzzled, “is, would it 
mx your heart to lose? Is the thought of being beaten so 
es tiat you can’t—that you wont consider it?” 
0 sit, I wont consider it. I don’t go into anything without 
to come out ahead. I’ve worked three years to get into 
warily. I realize the position you've given me will help me, 
= me stand out after graduation, mean almost as much as 
yoma—provided we can win.” 
“What about Baliol? Do you think of the college, too, and 
o victory will miean to her? What defeat will mean?” 
et Deacon shrugged, “of course,” he went on a bit care- 
We Want to see Baliol on top as often—” He stopped, 
puexe ito a chuckle as the stroke of the gentlemen’s eight 
mY Produced from the folds of his sweater a bottle from 
the with dramatic unction while his fellow-oarsmen 
mre to share the libation and the coxswain abused them 


3 Of the coach never left the young man’s face. But 


“Oh, Jim Deacon!” 

“Hello!” Deacon 
turned his face to- 
ward the building 
whence the voice 
came. 

“Somebody wants 
to see you on 
the road by the 
bridge over the rail- 
road.” 

“See me? All 
right.” 

Filled with wonder, 
Deacon walked leis- 
urely out of the yard 
and then reaching 
the road, followed in 
the wake of an urchin 
of the neighborhood 
who had brought the 
summons and could 
tell Deacon only that 
it was some one in 
an automobile. 

It was, in fact, 
Jane Bostwick. 

“Jump up here in 
the car, wont you, 
Jim?” Her voice 
was somewhat tense. 
“No, I’m not going 
to drive,” she added 
as Deacon hesitated. 
“We can talk better.” 

“Have you heard 
from your father 
lately?” she asked as 
the young man spranz 

_ into the seat at 

her side. 
(Continued on 


page 138 ) 
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clothed in garments which had belonged at some 

former time to some boy twelve inches taller—sat 

on the concrete esplanade which shores Lake Michigan south of 
Lincoln Park, watching the Lake Shore Drive intently. 

If he had luck,—and that, an hour before, had appeared almost 

certain on a sunny day like this,—a shining limousine soon would 


‘Pp EEWEE”—dirty, very little over four feet high, and 


round the corner. It would halt where the Drive approached 
closest to the lake, and a handsome woman of a little over thirty 
would descend from it. She would cross the bridle-path and 
greensward to the esplanade; she would walk slowly south beside 
the lake, the motor keeping pace with her upon the Drive. Oppo- 
site the children’s bathing beach she would enter the car again. 
In the course of this walk she would pass Peewee. His interest in 
her would be eager, absorbed, consuming. Her interest in him 
would be merely casual; she would he knew, forget him as soon as 
she had passed. This last was strange; because she was his 
father’s wife. 

Peewee’s mother—disreputable and half mad—was dead. He 
had not known her; the vague impression he retained was that 
he had never seen her until she had sent for him to see her die. 
Precociously wise for his age of ten, through having lived his life 
upon the streets, he had understood at once what sort of person 
she had been. The facts regarding his father, whose name he had 
not known until his dying mother gave it to him, had not been 
quite so plain; they had surprised him more, therefore, when they 
developed. His father was rich and belonged to an important 
family; he was married. Peewee—unobserved himself—had seen 
his father’s wife. Women like her had always indefinitely ex- 
cited Peewee. They stopped him on the street and spoke to him; 
they exclaimed over him, and often gave him money. He found 
pleasure in being near them, but he found also pain. He did not 
know the meaning of these feelings. 

Exactly how it was going to hurt his father’s wife—Mrs. Walter 
Wendell Markyn was her name—if she were to learn about him- 
self, was not entirely plain to Peewee. But events had left no 
doubt for him that it would hurt her; he had been made to under- 
stand that it would spoil her life. He did not want her life 
spoiled; he did not want anything to happen to her except what 
she would like. So he had come away, in order ‘that she might 
never know about him. 
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Was the man who had 
come in his father? He 


waited, listening. 
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He did not understand, therefore, why he could not stay 
Meaning not to come near where she was, he was always C0 
near her. If, standing outside his father’s house at night, le 
her pass from room to room behind the unshaded windows, 
thing within himself which had been unsatisfied was quieted. 
had observed that on pleasant afternoons she sometimes 
rupted her drive to wherever she might be going, in order to 
this short walk beside the lake. He had put himself whe 
could see her passing. The first time she had seen and si 
him, he had been terrified by an impression that she knew 
he was; then he had realized that she would not have # 
she had known. Since then he had felt safe. That she Si 
often at this spot was all she knew about him. But twict,® 


ing as much as this, she had stopped for an instant in her Wi 


say some unimportant, pleasant thing to him. Would she @ 
today? 

Or wasn’t she coming here today at all? He had bee 
realize unhappily that it was growing late for her. Hem 
that she had never walked here in the late afternoon. 
give her a half-hour more, as near as he could guess it) 
tainly would not come after that. Having resolved 
startled suddenly by seeing her close to him. She had note 
in the motor, but on foot. What was still more unusual Was 
she was not walking casually; she was, if he did not ™ 
coming directly to him. He had a sense of something 0 
extraordinary concerning her—and him. ; 

“Don’t run away,” she said across the grass to him. 

Her smile checked his momentary panic. 

“Why don’t we both sit down?” she offered. 

She seated herself on the concrete step above the bre 
while he looked on uncertainly. He felt as if he ought tow 
She waited patiently till he sat down beside her. black 

She was a slender woman. Her hair was almost 
lights of brown in it, and looped itself prettily above? 
and temples; her eyes were deep, clear blue, am ; 
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ant: her nose and chin were finely formed and full of “Near us.” 
cter’ her mouth was sweet and tender. She had on a linen “Us? Who is it that you live with?” 
“ suit. Her look was girlish, but her face showed more “I live with my mudder,” he answered with no appreciable 
sanding and sympathy than girls have. He had trouble pause for thought. 
hing as be looked at her. The women he knew best had He saw her look keenly at him. “What is your name?” 
+ matrons of institutions, usually kind but always official. He ag hg 
the difference between her and them. He had never formu- ad mean your last name.” 
4 consciously what it made him feel to know that this sweet, “Reinke.” He watched her; he had made up these names. 
ity lady was happy because he let her be happy. Today he “Does your—father live with you too?” 
in her some tension which she tried to hide, and his appre- He noted anxiously the slight catch in her voice. “Yes’m.” 
ion was conscious, though indefinite. TP “What does he do?” 
This is a nice place to come,” she said, as if casually. “He buys old things.” 
es'm.” “You mean old furniture?” 
| suppose you come here because this place is pleasanter than His gaze, wandering uncertainly in his uneasiness, came to rest 
ae” upon his baggy knee. ‘“No’m.” 
His pulse quickened. “Yes'm.” “What sort of old things, then?” 
Where is your home?” she asked. “Old clo’es.” 
at her with calculated innocence. “What, ma’am?” “Have you any brothers and sisters?” 
“Where do you live?” “Yes’m.” He was asserting to her anything which was con- 
bipctre his broken, too-large shoes upon the concrete in his trary to the truth. 
" Anybody, he understood, might ask that ques- “Will you tell me about them?” 
sling she gave him, however, was that she was leading “Sure.” He went swiftly into details of an imaginary family, 
@order to find out about 
ie did not as yet feel cer- 
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pent the greater part 

Sshort life in combat with 
itives of the juvenile 
with charity workers; 
him, they incar- 
in Some home for de- 
fhildren, and he made a 

His large, inno- 

as blue as hers, and 

ed with long lashes of deepest 
bck, gave no hint of the duplic- 
and self-confidence he had 
quired in this conflict. But he 
that she was not likely to 


m anything by questioning him 
ess he wished. 
On Desplaines Street,” he pre- 


“What number?” 
He gave a number at hazard, 
suiting a neighborhood in 
lich he might live. 
That is a long way from here, 
i T've seen you here quite often. 
Pyou come all that distance 
day?” 
WaS Necessary to distract 
‘from this line of thought. 
I don’t work,” he 


Work? Does a little boy like 
work? What do you do? 
a Newspapers ?”’ 
mS uneasiness increased. Her 
Suon, again, had been one per- 
oc he understood: 
hot many things which 
small a boy could do except 
u Rewspa oe a en inquiry 
> “0se home. He had sup- 
med himself with trend 
M the time of his first escape 
ithe Greenwood Boys’ Home. 
e weatever agents looked 
WM Would search for a news- 
raid because these agen‘s 
Y represent his 
#, Who wanted to send him 
7 Somewhere where his ex- 
ould be: concealed—he . 
ha to give up that business. “Did you ever,” she asked, when he had waited through her long pause, “hear the name Markyn? 
: F since lived, precariously : 
umtortably, by peddling flowers. He had to think fast to until he saw it was time to stop; he was willing to create for him- 
answer for her now. self as many relatives as she might wish. 
5 l to people’s houses for a druggist,” he told her. “Do they”—he heard the slight catch in her voice again—“look 
druggist ? : like you?” 
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“What, ma’am?” 

“People in the same family often look alike. 
don’t you?” 

““Yes’m.” 

“Do any of the other children look like you?” 
He took time for natural reflection—nothing more. 
Eddy does most. Kate does too. Myrtle’s got red hair.” 

“Then people would know that you and Eddy and Kate were 
brothers and sisters?” 

“Sure.” 

“And they and you—do you look like your father?” 

“Sure.” 

“You've always called him ‘Father,’ I suppose.” 

“Sure I call my fadder ‘Fadder.’ ” 

His throat tightened; he could no longer tell himself that she 
was questioning him merely as she might any other boy. She was 
questioning him for a purposed end. She suspected who he was. 
He felt her slender fingers grasp his chin. He did not resist 
as she turned his face upward to hers, and he met miserably, but 
with pretended frankness, her long, tense scrutiny of his features. 
Her eyes, he saw, were indecisive and uncertain. She drew a 
deep, troubled breath. 

“Did you ever,” she asked, when he had waited through her 
long pause, “hear the name Markyn?” 

He considered, in his panic, how to answer that. 

“Where?” 

“Tt’s on a wagon.” 

“Yes; on trucks. 
what you mean.” 

““Yes’m.” 

“You've never heard it anywhere else?” 

“No’m.” 

She paused again. 
pert?” 

He swallowed. ‘“No’m.” It had been his mother’s name. 

“You might know the man without knowing his name—a very 
big, rough man. He used to be a barn-boss once for that com- 
pany we just spoke about—the Markyn Company. Do you know 
any barn-boss? Do you know any man like that?” 

“No’m.” 


You know that, 


“Yes’m. 


“Yes’m.” 


The Markyn Transfer Company—that is 


“Or,” she said nervoysly, “the name Lam- 


HH watched anxiously to see what the result of his replies 
had been. He thought he saw conviction forming in 
her that he was not the boy she had feared he was; he could not, 
however, be absolutely sure of that. It gave him no sense of 
triumph, only of escape. What he understood most plainly was 
that, if she knew about him, she would shrink away from him. He 
could not imagine anything more terrible than to have her hate him 
like that. .He was struggling against feelings that made him want 
to cry. He wanted to touch her; he wanted her to touch him again. 

She had got up; when he looked up at her, he saw her holding 
out a dollar to him. His child mind did not supply the reason 
why he did not like to receive even that benefit from her. 

“You'd better take it,” she urged. “You don’t have to take 
it home, you know; you can spend it on moving-picture shows.” 

He understood that she could not know that he had had noth- , 
ing to eat since the night before. He himself had not recollected 
that until he saw the dollar; he did not waste thought on any- 
thing so ordinary as missed meals. As he got up and took it, he 
observed some definite change in the way she looked at him. She 
was thoughtful; her thoughts, he saw, were not happy, but they 
appeared to stir her to tenderness toward him. 

“Ts there anything I can do for you?” she asked. 
need help in any way?” 

“No’m.” 

“Ts your mother kind to you?” 

He thought of his dissolute, dead mother, toward whom his only 
feeling had been fear. 

“Yes’m,” he told her. 

“Then she loves you. She might love you and still not be kind; 
but. if she is kind, she surely loves you. Love is what makes it 
terrible to be a mother. It is terrible to lose a child, but it must 
be almost as terrible to see one grow up. Mothers give children 
to the world without knowing what their children are going to 
be, and no matter what a child becomes, they have to go on lov- 
ing it. Of course, you don’t understand me.” 

“No’m.” - 

“You can understand this at least, that bad boys break their 
mothers’ hearts, and good boys make them happy.” 

“Yes’m.” 

“So a boy, when he is going to do anything, ought to think 


“Do you 


Mrs,} 


whether it will make his mother glad or sorry, Dg 
stand that?” : 
“Ves’m.” 
“You'll do that, wont you?” 
“Ves’m.” 4 
“You're a nice boy,” she said, “in spite of all you 
at once she stooped impulsively and kissed him. 7 


S she went away, he stood looking after 

smajl and lonely at her leaving him, @ 
resent her kissing him, as he would have done with 
woman; he did not know what her kiss had made ty 
was already looking forward to the time when he 
again. She had talked a long while with him; she 
interest in him. He grew pleasantly warm in think 
and at first it was his most conscious realization. 

When she had got a block away, he followed her, @ 
lose sight of her. He saw her go into his father's” 
stood a long while looking at the great luxurious dwell 
shining windows and its high iron fence to keep o 
While he watched, a woman in a striped kitchen d 
at a rear door and threw away some kitchen refuse. 
minded him of his dollar. 3 

He moved south; he was considering now what he 
tion with him had meant. She did not, it was quitey 
about his mother; her only connection of the nam 
man. Something had made her suspect the existence @ 
of himself; she had seemed trying to deny within her 
sibility of that existence. It was not so clear why she 
connected that with him, until he recalled that he w 
like his father. She had grown used to seeing him} 
thinking over whatever it was that she had heard, 
the first time perceived that likeness. Her questions, 
in his unchildlike wisdom, would have been as they 
had been merely that. 4 

His lies had convinced her he was not the child} 
remain convinced unless she got some further inform 
the person who had told her of a child able to tell 
Who was it that had told her? He recalled that Be 
an address to her. If she heard anything more, she’ 
that address to inquire about him; then she would 
had lied. 

He halted suddenly, kicking one worn shoe unhap 
the other; it had occurred to him that he could not 
to see her again, unless he knew that she would not Bt 
thing more about him. a 

In a drugstore at Division Street he got his dollar 
into small change. Experience had taught him tha 
fered so large a coin to spend, it might prove too g 
tion to the seller and he might get nothing back; buts 
for change had the air of one merely doing an ema 
changed three of his pennies at the alley door of # 
for as large a piece of stale bread as they would buy, 
on, eating it. He was still speculating as to what Sie 
been told. 

He turned west at Chicago Avenue, and now iis” 
ened with decision. At this hour of the day, and i@ 
was not likely to be molested by agents of justie 
and so he had the freedom of the streets. He ca 


7 


_of an express-wagon traveling in his direction, At Ba 


he dropped again to the pavement. He crossed the i 
and bridges until he came to Fulton Street. Het 
and halted finally after a long walk. “ 


CROSS the street from him trucks enters 

out of a bald-fronted, low building letters 
TransFeR Company STABLE No. 1. He crossed @ 
wide doors and looked in. The large men who moved 
affairs within, in a smell of gasoline and oil, paid no 
him. There was, he knew, no risk of meeting here @ 
of the family to which he was misallied; these people 
lings. He-went in guardedly, expectant of being! 
Unchallenged, he reached the door of the cagelike omits 
in. He saw two clerks inside busy with papers. & 
and sat down upon the bench inside the door, and) 
clerks and the drivers who passed in and out wilt B® 
When he had sat for half an hour, he noted that one © 


was becoming oppressed by his continued preseme® 9 


“What you waiting for, kid?” the man inquired. 
“I’m waiting for Lampert.” Peewee had never 0 
“No one of that name here.” j 
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‘Here is the boy,” he heard her say. The man came forward, took hold of him, 
turned him to the light and scrutinized his features. ‘‘Lord!" he exclaimed. 
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He observed in the second clerk an awakening of interes-. 
“Used to be barn-boss at Stable Number 3,” the second clerk 
told the first one, “but the old man fired him. Get out, kid; no 
use.” 

Peewee had known he would not find Lampert here. ‘They 
said I’d find him here,” he insisted craftily. 

He sat hopefully a quarter-hour more, noting that he was wear- 
ing out the patience of the second clerk. 

“Where does Ben Lampert live?” the clerk finally asked one 
of the drivers. 

The man did not know. Peewee passed five expectant min- 
utes. A man then put his head in at the door. “You asking where 
Lampert lives?” he inquired of the clerk; he gave a number on 
South State Street. 

“No; I wasn’t wanting it. 
for him.” 

Peewee saw over his shoulder the clerk look about for him and 
fail to find him; he had slipped out behind the man at the door as 
soon as he had heard the number. He moved south to Twenty- 
second Street, then east to State. There began to be, as he pro- 
gressed toward his destination, more colored people on the side- 
walks and standing in the doorways; he spelled out on the store- 
windows signs advertising porters’ supplies. The building cor- 
responding to the address which he had heard was large and 
dingy; there were entrances leading to apartments along its front, 
and there were also, as he could see through a long, narrow hall 
which had no doors, apartments in the rear. He followed this 
hall, which led him into an evil-smelling court littered with rub- 
bish. Both white and colored people lived here, and exterior 
stairways led upward from the court to their small apartments. 

He realized with disappointment that there was no way for 
him to tell in which one of these apartments Lampert lived. He 
would have to go from door to door and ask. He had no definite 
plan regarding Lampert. He was curious about him because his 
name had been connected with whatever it was that Mrs. Markyn 
had been told. But he knew that Lampert had some sort of rela- 
tion to himself, and was afraid of him: He assumed that a 
person in any way connected with himself would live in these 
apartments at the rear rather than in those in front; and after 
studying them a long while from the court, he went out again 
into the street. 

At ten at night Peewee turned into a side-street in the neigh- 
borhood of State and Thirty-first. He stopped in the darkest 
part of this street and put two of his pennies in a separate pocket; 
then he carefully wrapped the remaining ninety-five cents in a 
rag he had picked up and put them inside his shirt. He followed 
a passageway between two buildings and descended a stairway to 
a basement door. Here an unkempt old woman, in return for his 
two pennies, admitted him to a darkened, musty-smelling cellar 
where numerous figures, some large, some small, were already 
stretched upon the floor. He found a place among them to lie 
down. 


There was a kid stuck here waiting 


EEWEE awoke as it was just beginning to be light. The 

uncomfortable sleepers about him had begun to stir, and 
he got up and went out. He followed an alley for a distance 
north and sat down to wait. The alley door opposite which he 
waited was unlocked after a time, as the neighborhood began to 
awaken, and was left standing open. Inside, he could see a florist 
sorting his stock. The man threw the most faded flowers away, 
put the fresh ones back, and put aside those which were not fresh 
enough for sale but not quite faded. 

As soon as the man had finished, Peewee went in and bar- 
gained for a handful of carnations of the last sort. He wrapped 
them carefully in a newspaper and went out. He left the alley 
and followed the streets, crossing the railroad-tracks to the lake, 
where he sat down on the narrow strip of beach in the shade of 
a breakwater. He picked the most faded leaves from his flowers 
and broke off the dead ends of their stems. Then he dug a hole 
with his fingers in the sand, and the bottom of the hole filled 
at once with water. He laid the flowers round the hole with their 
stems in the water, and covered them with his newspaper. 

In the early afternoon he gathered up his flowers and went back 
to Thirty-first Street. His present business, Peewee knew, had 
not the standing which his former one had had. Boys have sold 
newspapers for so long that they regard grown men who sell 
them as invading one of boys’ established rights; but even chil- 
dren look upon their selling of flowers and chewing-gum as 
irregular. The business is no good except in the late afternoon 
and evening. But he had sacrificed many of his afternoons and 
evenings in order to see Mrs. Markyn; he had found it, there- 


~ looked questioningly around the room. (Continued om P08 
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fore, even more precarious than was to be expected and be 
“broke” when she had given him his dollar. 5; 

He had learned the methods of the business; he wey 
door to door of the cafés and lunchrooms, peering jn, yf; 
he saw a man and woman seated at one table, he Pulled 
disreputable cap and entered. With his apprehensive stare 
on proprietor and waiters, he laid one of the flowers on the, 
in front of the woman. The price he asked for each flower 
five cents. Sometimes. the woman took the flower and her. 
refused to pay him; sometimes the escort gave him mops 
he had asked. At dark, the flowers which he had left wer 
faded that when he offered them people only laughed, 

He was back close to the building where Lampert lived: he 
decided, now, with reference to Lampert, that he would mp 
go into the court and wait. People would be passing in ayj 
perhaps Lampert among them; and something might oog 
point him out to him. He himself was not likely to attract y 
tion; he understood fully his own insignificance. 

He went into the court and sat down. In the mist and datk 
which filled the badly lighted court he could not tell much 
the people passing except as they entered or left the lo 
He had been watching there an hour when he saw a colored 
come into the hallway from the street. He got up tem 
This colored girl, in an expensive dress which did not fit hes 
teetering as she walked on high-heeled shoes, had been his 
maid. She might not recognize him, he thought; he ti 
specific reason for fearing her if she did, but he watchel 
anxiously. She crossed the court, passing him, and hesitate 
the foot of the stairs. She turned back then, repassing him, 
faced him from the entrance to the court. 

“What you doin’ in here, honey?” 

She had recognized him, then! What her recognition mi 
signify as regarded himself he did not know. There wa, 
appreciated, no means of exit from the court except the hall 
approached her watchfully, depending upon his quickness to da 
past; but she was too quick for him and seized him by thea 

“This here,” she said exultingly, “must be my lucky night!” 


E had ceased struggling as soon as he had tested! 

firmness of her grasp. Whatever she might mem 
do with him could not be frustrated by physical action on hisp 
experience long before had taught him the futility of such strug 
with grown-ups. His short legs could hardly keep pace with 
as she hurried him up one of the long stairs and into a dark 
where she knocked upon a door. 

“It’s Mignon,” she replied to some challenge from within 

The door opened, blinding him with light, and he stagges 
forward as she pushed him violently into the room. 

“Here is the boy,” he heard her say. 

It was, he saw as he stood blinking, a small room, poorly! 
nished, and lighted by a lamp. It and a similarly lighted: 
necting room made up the apartment. A table with an oll 
cover stood in its middle; there was a couch apparently wel 
a bed. He saw staring curiously at him an elderly wom 
younger woman in unsuitably expensive clothes and wearilg® 
and a big man with a red-veined face. He did not # 
speculate, in his terror, as to who these people might be; lt 
never seen any of them before. o- 

The man came forward, took hold of him, turned him # 
light, and scrutinized his features. 

“Holy Lord!” he exclaimed. 

The reason for his astonishment did not appear plain @ 
colored girl. The man took Peewee’s small hand in his mm 
one and opened the fingers which held the faded flowers; l® 
not do this roughly. ; 

“What were you doing with these?” he asked. “Selling Ga 

Peewee swallowed. “Yes sir.” ; 

The man swore again and threw the flowers against the 
He turned to the colored girl and seemed about to say 
thing, but checked himself. He went to the younger of 
other women and spoke to her; Peewee could not heat 
said. Then he came back to Peewee and led him into the 
connecting bedroom. ag 

“You'd just as leave stay in here a little while,” 
“There aint anybody going to hurt you, you know. You 
stand that, don’t you?” 

Peewee gulped nervously. 

“All right, then.” , 

He closed the door, while Peewee stared at him uneasy 
were these people? What did they mean to do with mm 


“Yes sir.” 


f 













It is for stories such as this that Toe Rep Boox Macazine has 
won its appellation —“The Magazine of a Remade World” for 


here in vivid drama is revealed the workings of a new idea. 
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an oud 

ly used "TLL close down the factory,” said Farrington. “If the ~voice in a way that would benefit all your constituents; but you 
wotnal, -# men strike, it’ll be the last walk-out—the plant will chose to use it in making a threat.” 

ring F fever reopen.” Kovac squinted across the table through narrow eyes that 


t at alm The president of the Farrington Mills, incorporated, stood facing 
pe; he five members of the grievance committee on the opposite side 
the directors’ mahogany table. For twenty years his had been 
aim to dominating will in all affairs of the company, and now this 
asserted itself in a final pronouncement. 
ou men have presented your ultimatum,” he went on; “now 
ain to ge lave mine. I’ve been square with you, Kovac; yet you try 
S imme coerce us. You want forty per cent more wages for twenty 
tent less work. All you think of is money. Well, I meet you 
yor own ground—not another dollar do your people get 
earn it.” 
Kovac, mill mechanic and chairman of the grievance committee, 
mmed stolidly at the president. There in the directors’ room he 
med a hulk of stupidity—as far removed from Farrington as 
) mE Streets is beneath a thoroughbred in a limousine. His 
4 map and soiled factory clothes, his ungainly figure and his 
my esh made him appear a misfit as a leader. 

mY say right, about money,” he answered, without show of 

I € want money; we will get it. But not only is it 

mey. We want not money like a dog takes a bone. A dog 
master takes a bone and a kick. He has no voice but to 






















Sige come here as the voice of your people,” asserted Farring- 
patent you the voice itself? What more can you ask? You 
ve had every chance in the world to use that 


were half buried in puffy skin. He made a hopeless sort of gesture 
and struggled for a minute with words that were beyond him. 
In his own language he might have done better; yet even so he was 
beyond his depth. It was quite impossible to define what he meant 
by having a voice, because he did not know. It was only a vague, 
mysterious sort of thing to Kovac; he knew only that something 
within clamored eternally for utterance. 

If he could have expressed it, he would have said, perhaps, that 
his people wanted the right to say things—not merely permission 
to make pleading excuses and explanations. The voice they wanted 
was not that of an inferior, even though they did not claim full 
equality. Within their spheres, at least, they longed for the voice 
that carried a sense of recognition, not of tolerance. But Kovac 
had never defined it in his own mind; it was not strange he 
couldn’t express it. So he finished by saying, sullenly: 

“You hear our voice pretty soon. Good-by.” 

He waved a ponderous hand toward his four companions, and 
the five filed slowly out. Four of them Farrington did not even 
know. Although they worked in his shops, he had never seen 
them so far as he remembered; their names and countenances had 
meant nothing to him until he suddenly found them pitted against 
him in this drama he was powerless to resist. Kovac he knew, 
because Kovac had come to his office many times to represent 
the workers. 

A big man was Farrington, physically, mentally, socially. One 
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of his friends had characterized him aptly: “A man of exttaor- 
dinary force and personality, with the knack of surrounding 
himself with an ‘organization—a live-wire bunch of executives 
who have made the Farrington works the leading industry in 
Jackson.” 

The “bunch” accepted the verbal bouquet with smiling acquies- 
cence as something intrinsically theirs. Mortimer, Higgens, San- 
derson, McArthur—all these and others were, in fact, post-gradu- 
ates in the great game of managing men. Perhaps nowhere in 
the State was there another such galaxy of collar-and-cuff ability 
as Farrington had gathered.. People liked to say that he was 
willing to pay for brains. But somehow this fine art of handling 
men did not seem to extend to the workers in the factory—a fact 
which both the “bunch” itself and outsiders mostly overlooked. 

Nevertheless, Farrington himself seemed to be the embodiment 
of success. In the elegance of the directors’ room, overawed by the 
president’s masterful presence, Kovac and his associates had 
appeared woefully insignificant. But Farrington, standing half- 
concealed at the window watching them go through the court- 
yard to Mill No. 1, did not underestimate their power—though 
the why of it was beyond him. He had no more conception than 
Kovac of the thing the latter had called a voice. What voice 
could these people have? 

Higgens, general manager, had been waiting patiently in the 
next room for the close of the conference. It had been thought 
wise to let Farrington meet the men alone. But now Higgens 
joined his chief at the window. 

“Look at them!” said Farrington with sarcasm. “Fine types to 
come here and lay down the law to this company—which was 
built on brains!” 

Just then the five delegates paused and stood for a minute sil- 
houetted in the sunlight. A mean picture they made, judged from 
the standpoint of the educated, polished and expensively garbed 
president and general manager. 

“Tf it ever reaches the point where we must be ruled by such 
dullards,” said Farrington, “we'll carry out our threat and quit. 
These people are quite incapable of seeing things in true per- 
spective. To bring them to the level of reasoning men would 
take a generation or two. I’ve often wondered, Higgens, what 
sort of mental processes really take place in the craniums of 
these animals. Wouldn’t it be interesting if we could lift off the 
top of their skulls and see what actually goes on!” 

He turned away from the window, shrugging his shoulders. 
“What is it they mean by a voice?” he asked. “A voice without 
brains is anarchy! Well, I’ve called Kovac’s bluff.” 

“Are you sure he was bluffing?” suggested Higgens. “Suppose 
they call our own bluff?” 

“Then,” answered Farrington, lighting a cigar and assuming non- 
chalance, “it means war.” 

That noon Farrington and Higgens, along with others of the 
organization, from their vantage point watched a howling mob 
of strikers quit work. They had called Farrington’s bluff. 


T was the most bitter strike in the town’s history, for six 
months mob law prevailed about the mills, and for three 
months Farrington kept to his threat not to reopen. 

“I’m willing to quit!” he declared. “I’ve got money enough, 
and my wife wants to live in southern California. If any of you 
stockholders wish to take the business and go on with it, you’re 
welcome. I'll sell out cheap.” 

But the smaller shareholders were in worse panic than ever. 
To close up the mills permanently meant ruin to some; and to 
attempt to go on without Farrington seemed almost as bad. Far- 
rington had steered them through a hundred storms of one sort 
or another, had always been a fearless and successful commander 
—successful at least up to the more recent era of new demands 
from labor. But these later troubles, of course, were not Farring- 
ton’s fault. It was something in the air—unescapable. 

“No,” they said, “we can’t close down, and we can’t let you go. 
Somehow or other there must be a way out. You are the only 
man to find it!” P 

The situation grew more desperate; and then one day a director 
came to Farrington with an outlandish idea. This man Lefare 
had always been a theorist and faddist—often had bothered Far- 
rington with crazy notions about handling workmen, and such 
things. 

“I’ve got a proposition worked out,” he said, “which I’m willing 
to wager will solve all our troubles. Furthermore it’s the simplest 
thing in the world, and the most logical.” 


“Shoot!” said Farrington, carelessly lighting a cigar. He’d come 


to take Lefare lightly. 


“It’s based absolutely on the psychology of the hum 
declared the other. ‘“There’s one thing above all g 
workmen want—” a 

“Money!” interrupted Farrington. 

“No, not money—they want the voice. Kovac was 
they get it, they will get more money too. But so wi 
them the voice, and you'll see miracles. Wait!” he ex 
Farrington tried to interrupt. “This isn’t the wild 
think—it’s been tested. It rings true to human life” 

“Go on,” said Farrington. He had never known § 
so earnest: a. 

“We have our national government as a model,” 
Lefare. “Need we go further? In 1776 we got the vom 
us give it to our people—establish our own republic” ” 

For days Farrington was skeptical, but under the s 
he finally came into the mood to accept anything that 
of solution. And so it came about finally that he yj 
proposal of Lefare and his group of apparent fanatics, ay 
ized the so-called democratization of the mills. Of comp 
absurd; yet unless production could be heavily increase 
corresponding additional costs, Farrington saw no ch 
business to survive. 


(y% day some few months later Farrington m 


desk, on which lay a typewritten letter on theg 
of the International Machine Company. His eyebrows wer 
together in a thoughtful frown as he touched a desk-bu 
boy appeared. Be 
“Please take this down to Henry Kovac in Depart 
said. “You know Kovac—speaker of the house of ® 
atives.” a 
The boy smiled. Of course he knew Kovac. How@ 
body fail to know the speaker of the house? He hurried 
The note was written on a red “hurry-up message” slip 


Dear Kovac: If you can conveniently get away ff 
work, I wish you’d run up to my office for a few 
Something important. Thanks. +4 

4 
The tone of this message was evidence that some ext 
change had come over the spirit of John Farrington. 
days he’d have said to the office-boy: “Go down and 
I want him.” i 
Farrington, remember, had never meant to be 
nothing had been further from his thoughts than tyral 
he had taken his position literally. He was chief owner 
In all matters except broad policies that came under the 
directors, the authority of his signature had been absoli 
a word, or a stroke of his pen, he could order anyone m@ 
to come to his office; and even without realizing it, #4 
from Farrington had been a bugle-call—to be o 3 
Yet now he found himself writing this friendly little) 
his old enemy Kovac. In a few minutes the latter app 
took the chair Farrington offered at the end of his ¢ 
“Henry,” said Farrington, “I wish you’d read this lee 
perhaps, a speaker, you can suggest a remedy. I must] 
to the house and senate.” “4 
The elevation of this man to the speakership of the 10 
had been a curious kink of fate and coincidence—quite 0 
control of Farrington and his once dominating organiza 
a typical example of the power of the voice the compa 
ferred on its factory people. The house, unlike the 
made up wholly of representatives from the common WOR 
Kovac had been chosen a representative by an independé 
the voice had spoken without the slightest suggestion OF 
on the part of the so-called organization; indeed, 
of the new philosophy, not even Farrington himself x 
influenced it. The supplications of mere “hands’ 
miraculously, become the utterances of peers. ; 
And -then, by another irony of circumstance, the? 
elevated Kovac to its leadership. a 
Farrington had been astonished and dismayed at ® 
opment. j _ 
“A tremendous but tragic joke,” he had said to Higg 
—the stupid, arrogant, brainless Kovac—long-time &@ 
company! Kovac the agitator, strike-brewer, thorl my 


Why, the whole project of the democracy is doomed " J 


beginning!” 


But Farrington had other surprises in store. He was # 
and mystified over the way Kovac assumed his new TSP 


After Farrington had sat as a spectator through a couple eo 
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Farrington, seizing a chair, sought to use it as a shield against the men 
who were trying to get at him. One of his assailants drew a revolver. 
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of the house, his whole point of view toward 
Kovac changed. He now began to understand 
why these people had so often selected this 
man for their delegate in negotiations with the 
front office. 

What Farrington had mistaken for stupidity 
proved to be a queer sort of intelligence, need- 
ing only opportunity for development along 
broader lines. The moment Kovac acquired 
the vcice, he became a changed man. In a 
twinkling he seemed to define in his 
own mind the meaning of the vague 
yearnings he had tried to express that 
day in the president’s office. 

It surprised Farrington still more to 
discover that the voice did not seem 
to mean socialism. Having acquired 
it, these workers showed no tendency 
to abuse it by reaching into the plane 
of large business policies. They hewed 
closely to immediate factory problems 
and wages, and showed even more than 
the old-time deference to- 
ward the bigger front-office 
affairs. 

So within the lapse of a 
few months these two 
men, who had faced each 
other belligerently just be- 
fore the great strike, had 
become strange comrades. 
As Kovac sat there in the 
president’s office, there was 
not a trace of hostility be- 
tween them; on the con- 
trary, indeed, there was 
manifest an air of singular 
friendship. 


Kovac read the letter 
carefully, to himself: 

ee We are un- 
able to understand the 
apparent impossibility 
of getting from your 
company the goods we 
now have on _ order. 
We've been held up 
three weeks on the 
greater part of our or- 
der No. 3247, and on 
order No. 3256 you are 
already ten days be- 
hind. We cannot much 
longer put up with this 
sort of service, which 
means falling down with our own customers. Please advise us if 
there is any way you can accelerate the production of these goods 
so you can approximate our requirements—which at present are 
very great. If not, we shall be obliged to sever our relations and 
place orders elsewhere. 


. Finally Kovac laid the letter on the desk. “All right—I fix it,” 
2S eee 

Farrington the next day went over to Mill No. 3, where a 
room had been set aside for the company’s congress—both bodies 
using it. The house was now assembled there, and this august 
body was about to begin its weekly session—on the time of the 
company. It was a bare factory room, used during most of the 
week for the display of samples. To give it some flavor of dis- 
tinction the floor had been covered with linoleum, and a large 
American flag was on the wall back of the speaker’s table—a 
plain pine affair. About twenty members were present, some of 
them sitting on boxes. Kovac presided in somewhat ludicrous 
state, arrayed in his workifig clothes, apron and all. The mem- 
bers likewise wore overalls or whatever apparel they happened to 
have on at their tasks. 

Farrington slipped in quietly through a rear door and seated 
himself at the extreme back of the Hall. He was privileged to 
be there merely as a spectator, although the house could call on 
him for information or opinions. Nor did his presence excite 


Eay/y 


special notice—although in the beginning the members had ex- 
hibited some timidity about talking in his presence. 
now was gone. 


This feeling 
Indeed, the fact that Farrington was there had 
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come to give the deliberations keener a) 
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was their house of representatives, They poked abo 
the whip hand. Let him listen! pefore he | 
Kovac pounded with his gavel: “The immo! factory 
of representatives comes to Order,” hp gmmprivate PT 
nounced. He spoke fair English, yet Wik election to 
quent peculiarities of construction and gammbestowed | 
There was a sudden hush, and qpened the 
fingered a bunch of papers on the tabe “T'm six 
clerk calls the roll,” he said, yenty yee 
When this and other prelignalmb I didn 

were over, the speaker stood up jggmmno use! 
dress the house. He raised the jeiwmmyeats. f 








ckon I ¥ 
Then h 
1 cades— 
“We go 


arm’s-length above him, so thy 
might see it, and for twenty gm 
stood thus. Kovac seemed to haw 


intuitive idea of the dramatic. 




















“I got here a letter which wy gam Now he 
veyed into my hand by Mr. Farringammnis assert 
he went on. “I now read it loujgame “Three 

house. Looks like somaimmnity thou 


funny got loose round her. jgmeparticular 





ters like this make no right qumn to me. 
ing to the Farrington demoquumwnen I g 
I show you why.” says to 0 

With odd kinks of promggmmin the ot! 
tion, impressive pauses, and gamnere WhO 
remarks, he thereupon rea @™piellow an 
complaint of the Intemaigmm “Now, 
Machine Company. finish up 


“Now, what's the meaniggusnim out 












such business?” he gqmbalf-bake 
manded. “Have we got P ‘Wha 
enough in the Mils pam He 
out these goods on time? mapseping 








any representative says 
need some more men, he 
up now and says so # 
Let’s hear him!” 
For a full minute } 
waited, shrewdly capi 
the silence to drive home 
point; and his eyes m 
slowly from one side of 
hall to the other, as @ 
ferret out the member 
might feel inclined to 
cept his challenge. 
Farrington, from his om 
anxiously scanned sud 
the faces of the membes 
he could discern throw 
mist of tobacco-smoke, 
Kovac, he was deep # 
grossed in the psychology of this amazing experiment. 
time he dropped in on a meeting for a few minutes’ observal 
he wondered whether some day this curious spell might be brot 
It was all so contradictory to his lifetime notion of Wwomm 
impulses that in spite of himself doubts would still creep @ 
Then he saw a member get up at the far end of the room—# 
man with heavy white mustache and a face that bore the® 
of forty years of factory toil. His attire was blue-denim}! 
and overalls. With a wave of his horny hand he begal: 
“Mr. Speaker, don’t look for no oration; but I can answa’ 
question mighty quick. We got too many men already. 
A murmur went through the house, and Farrington felt some 
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“) been working here cight years,” 
she began, “and | never got a 
chance to let on about a lot of 
things till we got the democracy.” 



















































































































































































thing tighten near his heart. At every one of these meetings Fan 
was discovering other’Kovacs. No, not Kovacs exactly, eh TONS. 
leaders were scarce; but at least the democracy was al dered 
man after man as a thinker—men whom Farrington could 
classed as mere machines, capable of development to Me™ But hi 
brain-workers only through a genefation or more! The ao when 
of a voice was working magic. For forty years, perhaps, ie of the 
workman may have felt the undefined impulse to oe ae fd 
without ever having the opportunity and now he had re + WA Sura 

“T say we've got too many men and too many vt oa Ver 
repeated. “I represent Department F, and I can pi a frst s 
men there we don’t need—leastways, they ought to a of th 
department where they can do more good for the sa oom her f; 
the Company. Now I'll tell you what the trouble is a00Ut TSE ber +, 





International orders.” 
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learned the trick of pausing for emphasis. He 
brady he al with a visible sense of power. A few months 
he had been a timid, shrinking, unknown unit in the mass 

Ear workers whose greatest power of expression lay in 
i os profanity toward those who had the only voice. His 
ion to the house had been more than an unmuzzling; it had 
; wed upon him powers he had never dreamed of. It had 
a i the way to a hundred channels of independent thinking. 
orn sixty-five years old,” he said, “and I’ve been in these mills 

snty years. 1 guess I knew all the time what the trouble was, 

41 didn't get any chance to say so. Besides, I didn’t want to. 
; use! But somehow I guess I wasted most of them twenty 
If we'd organized this house when I first come here, I 
eckon 1 wouldn’t have kept still.” 

Then he came out with the great secret he had kept for two 
decades—a tragedy of silence: nie 

“We got too many men and not enough brains. . 

Now he launched into a somewhat lengthy dissertation to prove 
is assertion. : : 

"Three weeks ago,” he said, “they put me on a job to get out 
fity thousand parts for that International job. It was mighty 
particular work, and maybe that was one reason why they gave 
i to me. 1 been specializing on particular jobs many years. But 

pen I got half of them done, along came Foreman Big Bill and 
ays tome: ‘I'll have.to take you off this job. I need you over 
fn the other section of the department. But I got another fellow 
sre who can finish up your job.’ Then he brings forward a young 
fellow and says to him: ‘Go to it.’ 

“Now, I happened to know the imitation mechanic who was to 
finish up that difficult job, so I got Big Bill by the arm and took 
him out of hearing. ‘You don’t mean you're going to put that 
balf-baked apprentice on the International parts?’ says I. 

“What’s the matter with him?’ says Bill. 

“‘He don’t know nothing,’ says I. ‘And besides, he’s got the 
sleeping sickness, and maybe hookworm.’ 

“Mind your own business,’ says Bill. ‘It’s up to you to obey 

’ 

“Now, here’s a case where we got 
too many men and not enough 
brains,” the Representative from F 

Farrington was amazed. Here 
was another of those little inside 
factory dramas he had been hearing 
ever sincé the house and senate 
were organized. It was a drama 
that came from the very source of 
things, not through the conven- 
tional channels of executive re- 
poris—an unquestionable exposition 
of the inside politics of a foreman, 

by the opinions and ver- 
biage of men higher up. Instinc- 
~ Farrington knew it to be the 


Speaker Kovac turned to the 
young woman stenographer from 
office who acted as secretary 
to the Clerk. She had been pencil- 
mg furiously. “I hope you write 
It all” he observed. “We need 
some more such tellings.” 
facing the house, he said: 
gentleman from Department 
Pialks words we all know too. If 


ay other member gets similar 
~ We listen,” 


amngton, glancing along the 
ody Tough, stoical a oan 
Stories these people 
phe if they chose to. talk. 
a Speculations were cut short 
7: little woman at the back 
ti ern tose. The democracy 
mills recognized equal 


_ Very small, timid, insignificant she seemed as she began her 
Of the in the house. She was coarsely dressed, with the dust 

x yaa Much in evidence; and though still in her twenties, 
Meio Pinched and worn with years of factory toil, About 
E “tuples were disheveled strands of gray hair. 


. 
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“I’ve been working here eight years,” she began in a high voice 
that quavered with stage fright, “and I never had a chance to let 
on about a lot of things till we got the democracy. Since then 
I’ve been fishing round for nerve. I never thought I could do it 
—get up here and gab in this house. But they ‘lected me, so I 
got to.” 

For a few minutes she stumbled along distressingly, but 
presently, gathering assurance, she found the voice and laid bare 
her own department in the old days—favoritism, rank inefficiency, 
deliberate conspiracies to reduce both output and quality, and to 
beat the pay-roll. It was the most astounding revelation Farring- 
ton had yet heard. 

“What did we care for the company?” she demanded. “Wasn't 
it as bad as Russia, where I came from? Every little foreman 
thought he was a big boss—and I guess he was. All we got was 
bossing, bossing, bossing. We didn’t have any right to say 
whether things was done wrong. One time a little shrimp of a 
foreman came round and says to me: ‘What are you running 
the machine that way for?’ 

“*That’s the way to run it,’ says I. ‘What’s wrong with it?’ 

“See here,’ says he: ‘don’t you know that we’ve got to keep 
production down? It’s orders I gave you last week—what’s the 
matter with you?’ 


The other held up a 
warning hand. “Not 
so loud,” he cautioned. 
“We have yet to find 
out where some of our 
enemies are.” 


> 


“ ‘Well,’ says I, ‘I suppose you and your cronies are up to some 
deviltry, but I’m working on piece-rates, and I don’t cut any 
product.’ 

“Then he faced me and says: ‘Who’s boss here? What I says 
goes. No matter what you do, I'll see that your production-cards 
tell what I want ’em to tell—see?’” (Continued on page 98) 
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in the enormous bedroom of this old-fashioned hotel 

where the steel men’s annual banquet had been held 
this evening. On the bureau lay the sheets of the manuscript 
that he had been unable to finish reading to the four hundred 
steel men and their guests. 

Jumbled in flashes of acute recollection, in his galloping mem- 
ory, were the faces of the men who had sat before him, attentive 
at first despite the extreme lateness of the hour, polite for a time, 
then losing interest, then consulting watches, then rising here and 
there from their chairs, then— 

Then the commotion in the anteroom, the boisterous singing of 
a. particularly hilarious group, the surge of buzzing, indefinable 
conversation throughout the banquet-room, the rapping of the 
gavel twice by the- toastmaster—then the Professor’s stumbling 
words, the sudden smashing of his glasses, which slipped from his 
nose upon a plate—and then his complete de“eat! The toastmaster 
had tried to say something kind, while scores were bolting from 
the room. It was then five minutes to twelve, and the dinner had 
begun at six-thirty. 

The Professor’s lips were now wide apart as he sat there in the 
cark. Ten years he had given to what he had tried to say tonight 
—and he hadn’t said it! He had come over one thousand miles, 
from a freshwater New England college, because his former stu- 
dent, Edward Collingwood, was chairman of the committee on 
arrangements. But when Professor Webster had arrived at the 
hotel, after two nights on the train, it was to learn that Colling- 
wood had gone to Omaha on an imperative emergency call as con- 
sulting engineer. 2 

For nearly two months, since Collingwood’s letter, Professor 
Webster had known that participation in this meeting of the steel 
men would be the greatest opportunity of his life! So, daily and 
nightly, he had reworked his manuscript—almost hourly had read 
it over. In his field of inorganic chemistry, this was to have been 
his life’s contribution. Never again would he fall upon a dis- 
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Piste ee MARCUS A. WEBSTER sat in the dark, 


Ten years he had given to what hehag 
to say tonight—and he hadnt aif 


covery of such vast importance—a scientific g 
tribution, eked out and saved up, so to 
through the years in a poor little laboratory, 
its sadly limited apparatus. 

The Professor had for the last two months¢ 
with the thought that thus he could pay back something 
the college that had stood by him all these years. His coniz 
tion to science would very directly be credited to the colleg 
self! AJl had depended upon this evening—and the evening 
gone, the chance to put this before hundreds of the biggest 
in the country lost. 

He must send the night telegram to his wife as he had promi 
What a telegram it must be—unless he lied! Could he lie tp 
now for the first time? Clammy sensations crept across his{ 
head as he saw again how he had stood there at the long speake 
table: men rushing by, after he had stopped ignominiously, 
or two perfunctory handshakes, some man who said he'd com 
the hotel in the morning about the Professor’s expenses. % 
I must rush away now!” 

And it might so easily have been otherwise. Collingwood 
written the toastmaster to place the Professor third on thep 
gram. That would have given him at least fifty minutes, le 
out most of the chemical formule. The Professor had show! 
toastmaster, in the manuscript, just how it could be done. 
they inserted a man in the middle of the evening who told fam 
stories—he wasn’t on the original program at all; and then ™ 
had been a colonel, back from France, who talked for an hou. 
had been twenty minutes past eleven when, finally, they callél 
him! 

The Professor decided he would send the telegram in them 
ing. In the corridor outside his door there was laughter ands 
rough talk that he could almost hear. He did hear some om 
by the door. “Heavens above, a talk like that Jast ome 
nothing to drink!” Ten years’ work! The chance of a lifetmm 
Failure! ; 

He folded his dress suit carefully over a chair. No, hes 
couldn’t send the telegram tonight! She had believed in him 
over thirty years—had known that his day would coms, 
she’d be as proud of him for what he did publicly as she ™® 
him right in their own home. She was sure, when he said it 8 
true, that he had found almost a new law in inorganic @ 
And she had thought it might be used by somebody. 
he hadn’t been allowed even to finish his paper! 

He couldn’t sleep. He tried not to be unjust in his & 
those other speakers. But that young man who told SS 
stories, and who made those big captains of industry WRT, 
laughter, and who responded to a tumultuous encore 
stories for fifteen minutes more—he had had a triumph! VERS 
a basis—jokes! He had risen again and again, with DROMie™ 
and flushed cheeks, and once he had caught the Professots 
“Gee,” he had said, “it sure is a great life, if you don’t We 
The comedian’s name was Callahan, and the import of t 


was not clear to the Professor. 
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“| always find this Campbell's kind 
Squares up with health and joy, 

A regular treat that’s hard to beat 
For any hungry boy.” 











“Talk about a square meal” 


Any meal that begins with Campbell’s 
appetizing Vegetable Soup is well started toward 
the squarest kind of enjoyment and satisfaction. 

It is so nourishing and substantial that many 
sensible people, especially in summer, often make 
it the principal feature of a sustaining luncheon or 
supper—in fact almost make a meal of it. 

The change from heavier food is much to their 
benefit in health and condition to say nothing of 
enjoyment. 

Children thrive on this delicious soup. And 
it is ready to serve in three minutes any time 
without needless heat, labor or fuss. 


21 kinds 
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The Professor looked blankly at him. “It’s in the last two 
pages of the — manuscript. I didn’t — get to them last night.” 


A clock somewhere in the city struck two. The Professor knew 
what was coming. A night of insomnia, like so many in the past, 
after extreme work in the college laboratory. So he arose and 
took a sleeping-mixture. His doctor had told him not to take it 
any oftener than he could help. But tonight it was necessary. 
He knew now not only that he had failed, but that he had been 
a pitiable, humiliating exhibition! 

He must sleep. 


a in Herculean expenditure of strength, the Pro- 
fessor tried to struggle back to partial consciousness. 
He felt it imperative that he should wake up! Into the depths of 
his leaden slumber raucous sounds persisted in thrusting them- 
selves—clangings, and bangings, poundings, shouts, but always the 
clangings! He tore himself finally by main force out of his sleep, 
and lay panting, heart beating violently, eyes open, but mind still 
partly shut. 


His eyes smarted. His lungs choked. What was that smell? 
He knew. The firewood on the hearth in his study had rolled off 
the andirons, in the night, and he must go down and poke the 


burning embers back with the tongs. He got out of bed. This 
wasn’t his bedroom! Where was Mary? Where was he? What 
was that fearful clanging of a big bell somewhere in the hotel? 

Then he understood—abruptly! Fire! The pale rectangle that 
marked the window showed that there was smoke in the room. 
Through the cloud of yellow haze the shaft from a light some- 
where outside, slanting upward almost vertically, told the story. 
The smoke clutched at his throat. It must be a bad fire! He 
groped for the light—the chandelier in the middle of the room. 
After a long time he found one chain and pulled it. Heavens, 
how thick the smoke was! He could see it rolling in under the 
door—leaking in at the crevices of the door to the corridor—black 
smoke! 

He unlocked the door, and opened it. The smoke billowed in. 
He had never known that a wall of smoke could be so solid—so 
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indomitable! Nevertheless he stepped just outside the door, holt 
ing his breath. He remembered that the stairway was next 0 
the elevator-shaft some fifty feet down the corridor. But dow 
there the smoke was red. Even as he looked, there was somethitg 
like an explosion, and a roar, and he found himself thrown bad 
by the concussion. He pushed his door shut, and gasped. 
Now he hurried to the window and threw it open. He recaled 
the number of his key—427. He was on the fourth story. ii 
streets down below, he could see people rushing around, gesticulal 
ing. There was some fire-apparatus there, and while he looked 
more came—a hook-and-ladder truck. He heard the shrieking wil 
of a siren whistle, and he saw a wagon come around the come 
Almost right below him, a gust of flame was sweeping out from 
a window. 4 
Even as he looked, something formless, black and yet 
some white to it seemed to hurl itself from a window of the flor 
below him. A moan rose from the gathering crowd below. Tha 
le heard something thud, dully. He drew back into the roa 
his hands before his eyes. He had seen the crowd dash to 
the place where the—thing struck! God! ; te 
For a brief time Professor Webster shook as with oe 
clutched the back of the big armchair in which he had sat belott 
he had gone to bed. He shut his eyes. For a moment he ie 
—incoherently at first, then more calmly, about Mary, and 
He opened his eyes and said: “Thy will be done! He lene 
The pungent smoke choked him now relentlessly. He ihe 
out of the window again, to get air. “Don’t jump! he —_ i hs 
shout from the street. “I’m not going to—yet!” He mie 
throat trying to respond. He waved an arm. There we 
shouting at him from below. He saw firemen trying a 
ladder against the wall of the hotel. He drew back into the rov 
He must get a few clothes on. He pulled on the phew 
over the chair, and also the dress coat—over his “ * 
groped for an instant for his shoes but couldn’t find ai 
Now theré came a reflection of red under the door 0 
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Possibilities 


in every 


HE soft, appealing charm 
of a fresh, lovely skin—of 


course you want it. Ev- 
ery girl does. Every girl wants 
to be attractive, lovable, ad- 
mired— 

And unless your skin is right, 
nothing is right. Haven’t you 
often felt that? What use to 
wear the prettiest frock, if your 
skin is pale and lifeless, marred 
by blackheads or ugly little 
blemishes? 


You can make your skin so no- 

ticeably soft, so exquisitely fresh 
and clear, that at first glance it 
will awaken admiration and de- 
light. By studying it—learning 
Its possibilities—then giving it 
every day the kind of care that 
suits its particular needs, you 
too, can win the charm of “a 
skin you love to touch.” 

Is your skin pale, sallow, life- 
less? Begin tonight to give it 
this special steam treatment and 
see how quickly you can rouse it 
to freshness and color: 

One or two nights a week fill 
your washbowl full of hot water 
—almost boiling hot. Bend over 
; © top of the bowl and cover 
| Your head and the basin with a 


i 


heavy bath towel, so that no 
steam can escape. Steam your 
face for thirty seconds. 

Now lather a hot cloth with 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap. With 
this, wash your face thoroughly, 
rubbing the lather well into your 
skin with an upward and out- 
ward motion. Then rinse your 
face well, first with warm water, 
then with cold, and finish by rub- 
bing it for thirty seconds with a 
piece of ice. Dry carefully. 

The other nights of the week 
wash your face thoroughly in the 
Woodbury way, with Wood- 
bury’s Facial Soap and warm 
water, ending with a dash of cold 
water. 


You can feel how much good this 
treatment is doing your skin 


This is only one of the famous 
Woodbury treatments for the 
care of the skin. You will find 
special treatments for each dif- 
ferent skin condition in the little 
booklet that is wrapped around 
each cake of Woodbury’s Facial 
Soap. 





Get a cake today—begin, to- 
night, the treatment your skin 
needs. Woodbury’s Facial Soap 
is on sale at all drug stores and 
toilet goods counters in the 
United States and Canada. A 
25-cent cake lasts for a month or 
six weeks of any treatment, and 
for general cleansing use. 


**Your treatment for one week”’ 


A beautiful little set of the Woodbury 
facial preparations sent to you for 
25 cents. 


Send 25 cents for this dainty miniature 
set of Woodbury’s facial preparations, 
containing your complete Woodbury treat- 
ment for one week. 

You will find, first the little booklet, 
“A Skin You Love To Touch,” telling 
you the special treatment your skin needs; 
then a trial size cake of Woodbury’s Fa- 
cial Soap—enough for seven nights of any 
treatment; a sample tube of the new 
Woodbury Facial Cream; and samples of 
Woodbury’s Cold Cream and Facial 
Powder, with directions telling you just 
how they should be used. Write today 
for this special new Woodbury outfit. 
Address The Andrew Jergens Co., 1707 
Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

If you live in Canada, address The 
Andrew Jergens Co., Limited, 1707 
Sherbrooke Street, Perth, Ontario. 
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We believe Lastlong Union {ei} 
Suits are made of the best [Eg 
featherweight, flat-knit cot- ait 
ton fabric produced in the =| 
U.S. A. A comparison will |BY 
prove this. =|) 
=9 

Note These Lastlong Features | 3 
Absorbent zl! 

The knitted soft fabric ab- =\{i 
sorbs perspiration, eliminates (ER? 
that clammy feeling, lets in |B) 
air, keeps body dry and cool. =i 
Feather-weight ay 
Made of the finest quality il 
durable yarns that give satis- 2ih 
factory wear. A size 40 ath- |B 
letic style weighs only 6 ozs. =i 
Flat-knit ZN 

The knitting process makes [Ey 
the fabric flat and not in ribs 21 
or similar patterns. Knitted |B i 
fabric is elastic. 29 
Loose-fitting al 
Roomy all over, cut and {Ei 
shaped for comfort, doesn’t | Eid 
‘‘cling’’ in warm weather. =) 
V-Shaped Belt ai 

A patented elastic V-shaped |B 
belt in the back ofeach suit (Et 
that gives easily when you |B} 
bend over, affording comfort nt 
at the crotch when needed. |E 
Styles a; 

Made in three-quarter-length Eih 
leg with short sleeves, ath- |B 
letic knee length with no |e 
sleeves and ankle length with =" 
long sleeves. Boy’s athletic. al 
Price Li 

Popular priced—yettheyrival (5 rf 
in quality expensive, im- |= 
ported underwear. = |(' 
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The air was getting much hotter in the 
bedroom. He saw his manuscript lying 
on the bureau. He tucked it into his coat 
pocket. Failure! And now probably 
death! He would not jump. Having 
failed, perhaps the fire was—meant! 

He heard a weak cry, almost a whim- 
per, somewhere near at hand. It came 
again. The cry of a child! God in 
heaven—a child left in this oven! A 
'baby? Long ago people must have all 
escaped—have run out while he was dead 
with sleep. But to have left a child 
behind! 

The child must not die. Where was it? 
It was whimpering—a persistent cry, not 
loud but frightened. He clapped his ear 
to the door that led to the next room. 
The whining was louder. It was in there! 
He tugged at the door. It would not 
open. He and Mary had never had a 
baby. Here was a baby to be saved. He 
|turned the bolt. It would not open. 
Only one thing to do! Go through the 
corridor to the next door to the left! 

He remembered that wet towels pre- 
serve against smoke-fumes for a short 
time. He saturated a towel with water 
at the washstand and wrapped it about 
his nose and face. Another he wrapped 
about his head. Only his eyes were free. 
Into the corridor he rushed. What a 
roar! And the blistering heat—a fur- 
nace! The smoke billowed along red, 





| scorching, sending out licking fingers to- 


ward him. He found the next door to 
the left. Thank God, he could open it! 

He hurled himself into the room, and 
almost collapsed. He went to his knees 
in sheer weakness. The chandelier was 
lighted. He could see somewhat through 
the smoke. He pulled himself to his feet. 
The child? The baby? Where? There! 
The whining came from a chair beside the 
bed. The bed had been slept in. What 
mother could go and leave her baby? 

Through the dense smoke he arrived 
at the further side of the bed. He lifted 
a sofa-pillow that had fallen upon the 
object underneath. A cat, and one kitten 
—the kitten whining incessantly. The big 
cat, startled, jumped to the floor, then 
sprang back, and licked the kitten nerv- 
ously. 

The Professor passed a bewildered and 
shaking hand across his forehead. Only a 
cat—and a kitten! He looked about the 
room. Of course there was no baby 
there. He saw windows. Could he be 
rescued from here? No. The windows 
faced upon another street. He threw the 
window up; there was no ladder below. 
He must go back—through that furnace! 
He wound the towel tighter about his 
nose and mouth. Into the tail pocket of 
his coat he tucked the kitten. Under his 
arm he took the cat. “There, there, 
pussie!” he said soothingly. Mary had 
always at least one cat, at home. 

Somehow he got back to his room. He 
went flat upon the floor, suffocating. He 
crept frantically toward the door and 
pushed it shut. Blindly he clung to the 
cat. The cat—the baby—he had the 
baby in his arms—or was it the baby in 
his pocket? Two babies—for Mary! 

A torrent of water crashed through the 
shattering glass of the unopened window, 
like an explosion. Then the waterfall 
hit him and roused Lim. It drove away 
the smoke. It kept pouring déwn upon 
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him. 
That roused him. He dragged himself 
the window. He must get to the y 
where the air was. He pulled hime 
to the windowsill, and hung parti , 


Then he knew nothing more, _ 


PROFESSOR WEBSTER couldn’ ig 

where he was, when he awoke Tk 
sun was shining brightly into this g 
little bare-walled room. He looked abo 
curiously. He had thought his bedrogy 
was a good deal larger than this. Ty 
wasn’t his bedroom, at all! And there 
had been a telegram to send! Then ther 
rushed over him the memory of the fr! 
What happened? He coughed, and hs 
throat felt like fire. He attempted tg 
raise his head, and it throbbed with a 
of those old-fashioned headaches he had 
from time to time. 

This must be a hospital. They ha 
taken him to a hospital. A nurse, spe. 
faced, young and smiling, came in, fe 
tried to speak, and his voice failed him 
“Don’t try to talk,” she said, puttin 
up a finger. “Your lunch will come in; 
moment. You'll be much better tp 
morrow, the doctor says.” 

He didn’t think the lunch amounted 
to much—just broth. It flashed over him 
suddenly that all his money was gone! 
He had put it under his pillow! An 
his watch, with the picture of Mary i 
side! He must telegraph Mary. Sh 
would want to start at once to his bet 
side. It would be fearfully expensive. 
They had just paid up the last fi 
hundred dollars on their house at th 
college. His heart began to heat rapidly. 

No one came into the room, and ke 
finally dozed off again. When he awoke 
the sun was much lower. He it 
stronger. Thank heaven, by tomorrow le 
ceuld leave the hospital! And if he mate 
himself known at Collingwood’s office, 
they would probably advance him som 
money. Mary must be telegraphed to. 

Into the room came a big man—lig 
bodied, big-faced, gray-eyed, gray-haited, 
gray-mustached. In repose the face ws 
stern. The professor had never seen him 
before. He sat down by the bed a 
smiled at the Professor. Then he tok 
his hand, which was lying upon the cove 
let. 

“They said I might come in for five 
minutes. You don’t know me. My nant 
is Winthrop Mitchell. I’m president of 
the Interstate Steel Company. I left lat 
night before you’d hardly started on you 
paper. I’ll speak of that in a 
I’ve come on several a Ba 

“First, don’t worry about your ! 
at home. We found out, through Colling 
wood’s office early this morning, mor 
about you. So I called up your wile # 
the phone and told her all about you ¢ 
what the city papers are saying that— 

“Saying?” The Professors voice 
trailed off, and his eyes left the § ‘ag 
eyes. The humiliation of last night 
back into his memory. popes 
didn’t—didn’t—” 


The hand of the steel man closed fim 


ly about the slightly trembling 
the Professor. “You bet they. ¢ 
Perhaps you're thinking of the Da 
and how late it was, and all Sigs 
sir, what they’re playing up 5 Se 
you fought those firemen, M@sie” 
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“heyll be here in 


fifteen minutes— 


and my nails aren't 


fit to be seen!” 


7 NHE telephone bell rang. 
“I’m so glad you are at 
home. We'll be right 
over,” said a voice. ‘“‘Good!” 
she cried. Then her eyes fell to 
her hands. Her heart sank. 
Such battered looking nails! 


She knew, too, that no amount 
of magnificence and good groom- 
ing on formal occasions would 
efface the impression made by 
once appearing careless in an off- 
guard moment. 

Have you ever been caught in 
such a predicament? Does the 
unexpected occasion always find 
your hands at their loveliest? 
Exquisitely cared for nails, that 
s0 unmistakably tell to the world 
their story of personal fastidious- 
Ness, 

It is the simplest thing always 
to be sure of your nails! Just 
amatter of giving them the same 
fegular attention that you do 
your hair and teeth. 

Do not clip the cuticle. When 
you do so it is impossible to avoid 
cutting the sensitive living skin, 
too. The skin tries to heal these 
cruel little hurts and growing 
quickly, forms a thick, ragged 


cuticle. It gives to your nails The Cutex way keeps the cuti- 
that frowsy and unkempt look cle smooth and unbroken —the 
that makes you self-conscious nails in perfect condition. Make 
every time people notice your a nabit of Cutex. Then you will 
hands. ‘ never know the mortification of 
ragged hangnails and clumsy 
cuticle. 

If you wish to keep the cuticle 
particularly soft and pliable so 
that you do not need to manicure 


But you can have nails so 
charming that it will be a pleas- 
ure to display your hands! 


J e ee Sa, \ so often, apply Cutex Cold Cream 
fi Boe at night on retiring. 
f iy NW Get Cutex at any drug or de- 
tee=l\\ \\\ N Ye age partment store. Cutex, the cu- 
( \' ve ~ ticle remover, comeg in 35c and 
Ve omc 65c bottles. Cutex Nail White, 
& XN ( af Cold Cream and Nail Polish are 
i LS each 35c. 


Just soften and remove 


the cuticle with Cutex, the Six manicures for 
harmless cuticle remover. 20 cents 


Twist a bit of cotton around Mail the coupon below with two 
the end of an orange stick (both dimes and we we will send you an 
come in the Cutex package). Introductory Manicure Set, large 
Dip it in the Cutex and gently enough for six complete manicures, 
work around the base of each Send for it today. Address 
nail. Push back the dead cuti- Noman: Se een; ed Weak S70 


cle. Then wash your hands and New eo 
push the cuticle back while Ir you live in Canada, address 


drying. Always when drying Northam Warren, Dept. 607, 200 
the hands, push the cuticle back. “ountain Street, Montreal. 


Mail this coupon with two dimes today to Northam 
Warren, 134 West 17th Street, New York City 
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pure, wholesome odor of sum- 
mer flowers, is presented alike in 
Day Dream Talcum, Face Powder 
and Perfume. 


Day Dream L’Echo containing 
perfume miniature and Face 
Powder sample, mailed postpaid 
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save the two babies, when they tried to 
take you down the iadder—the baby in 
your arm, and the one in your pocket. 
First the two firemen on the ladder 
thought you plumb crazy. You were a 
bit out of your head, you know. But 
when the newspaper boys found out that 
you'd gone into that corridor after a cat, 
and a kitten, thinking they were babies 
—well, you made the front pages of the 
papers this morning, Professor.” The 
steel man chuckled. 

Professor Webster gazed apprehensive- 
ly at Mitchell as the latter drew some 
newspaper clippings from his pocket. 
“No,” said the steel man, .“I’ll wait till 
tomorrow before I read them. Professor, 
you’re a whole man—a whole man, sir! 
And why I’m here just now is that that 
cat and kitten belong to my little girl 
Mary. You see, we're renovating our 
home here, and temporarily I took a suite 
at the old hotel. I was always afraid the 
thing was a firetrap. Last night we all 
got out in time, my wife, Mary and I, 
but we forgot Montezuma the cat, and the 
kitten. 

“I pounded on your door and on the 
others as we rushed by. Mary cried 
most of the night about Montezuma and 
the kitten. Then this morning, I read 
what you’d done. You see, it might real- 
ly have been my baby that you went for 
—little Mary.” 

The Professor lay silently for a time. 
Then he smiled, and the pressure of his 
hand increased in the steel man’s grip. 
“My wife’s name is Mary,” he said. 

“So’s mine,” said the steel man. “Good 
name! And now to business, just for a 
minute. The papers made junk of your 
speech this morning, but I had a chance 
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at Collingwood’s office to look into thy 
a little. Collingwood’s partner 
you’ve made some kind of a dium, 
Listen! What’ll it do to steel” 

The Professor looked rather bigs 


; 


at him. “It’s in the last two 
the—manuscript. I didn’t—get to 4 
last night.” : 


The steel man spoke again, “(yp 
wood’s partner says you've got ah 
thing, only you don’t—that is, Your inte 
est doesn’t run quite in the appliog 
of what you've got. Now, let m 
that manuscript home with me, jj ti 
applicable in my business at all, it'l yp 
anyway enough to make you andy 
wife fixed for life—perhaps a good de 
more. This is a business Proposition, | 
want the option on you for a couple ¢ 
days, you understand.” 

The steel man rose. “Your wife's f 
ing tomorrow. My Mary—ny yi 
talked to her after I did, and both of 
are going to be our guests for some hy 
—until you’re wholly recovered, and, 
can thrash this business proposition 
The newspaper boys are hungry to gtd 
you too. It isn’t often they get a lean 
man, with dress coat over his nightshi 
hanging out of a fourth-story wink 
with a cat under his arm and a kitten 
his tail pocket!” 

The big man stood, towering over tf 
man in the bed. “Yes, you're all rg 
Professor Webster. It was sad ab 
young Callahan, though, wasn’t it! Aftg 
the triumph he had last night, too!” 

“Callahan? The man who told t 
Irish stories?” 

The steel man nodded. 

“What happened—to—him?” 

“He jumped!” 
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Here Kovac broke in with indignation: 
“Will the lady member say whether that 
little shrimp foreman stays here today?” 

“No!” she cried exultingly, “the house 
and senate kicked him out a month ago, 
and now we got something to say. But 
everything isn’t gone yet that ought to 
be. That’s why we can’t get out the In- 
ternational Machine Company’s orders 
so fast.” 

Two or three others spoke, one of them, 
from Department O, making a ten-minute 
speech in which he butchered the English 
language but scored heavily on the sub- 
ject at issue. 

“T’ve got invention ideas,” he pro- 
claimed. “I can put attachments on two 
machines right now that will speed them 
up fifty per cent. I could ’a’ done it years 
ago—but now I’m willing to take a chance 
that the house will be square and let me 
in on the patents.” 

“The gentleman from Department O 
talks truly sense,” said Kovac as the 
member sat down. “It’s fifty-fifty. If 
any. man is inventing somethings, that’s 
brains. It aint any longer that the brains 
must all be over there in the office. From 
Department F comes a gentleman and 
says we don’t got many brains in the 
factory. In one way he speaks mostly 
true. But the gentleman from Depart- 
ment O shows how many brains we got 


under a bushel. Those days are # 
when brains always keep out of si 
It’s to dig them out that we make 
democracy.” 

Then turning to the member from? 
partment O: “The committee on mvt 
tions will hear your brains right # 
tonight.” 

The speaker scribbled industriously 
a few minutes on a sheet of papet 
kept the house waiting until he ins 
Then, rising, he brought order again ™ 
his gavel. 

“I have yet a proposition of my 0 
he announced. “It is a resolution; 0 
guess the speaker gets not the right 0 
troduce resolutions. Anyhow, 4 mal 
brains knows how to jump over HORS 
so the chair maybe hears pretty 90 
motion. But first the chair - 
resolution : ; 

“ ‘The House of Representatives a! 
Farrington Mills, Incorporated, acting 
its own legs, hereby swears by WERE 
Moses that we -put out them 
the International Company, 5° 
God.’ ” ; a o 

“The clerk puts it in diplomalee ay 
guage,” he added. And then with 6% 
kle: “Or if he gets not brains 
maybe the young lady does it. + ssa 
Chair hears not any motion? Ma 
Instantly a workman near 
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was on his feet. “I make that resolution 
for a motion myself,” he declared. 

A dozen seconds were made simulta- 
neously, and the resolution went through 
with a shout. 

“Now the senate maybe does it too,” 
said Kovae. 

Just then a messenger from the office 
handed Farrington a note; he was wanted 
on urgent business. He went away mar- 
veling over what he had heard. 


‘Te mills showed remarkable gains in 
per capita efficiency during the half 
year that followed; never before had they 
produced such an output with the same 
number of hands or at the same cost— 
and this despite an average increase of 
twenty-odd per cent in the earnings of the 
workers and a reduction in hours. A 
large part of the additional earnings of 
employees came from dividends on ef- 
ficiencies and economies. 

“You see,” said Lefare, “it is only true 
psychology. Look at America itself! It 
was the freedom of voice and initiative 
that made us so great.” 

And then one day Farrington called a 
meeting of the Cabinet—made up auto- 
matically of the chief executive officers— 
and announced: 

“For the first time in three years we’re 
able to see a reasonable dividend for 
stockholders, after setting aside funds for 
replacements and extensions. Our smooth 
relations with employees continue.” 

“Because we have discovered men and 
women in the mills, instead of mere ma- 
chines,” observed Lefare. “The work- 
ers have discovered they really have a 
voice. The partnership of capital and la- 
bor on a fair basis is accomplished.” 

Yet Farrington had never completely 
outgrown his doubts, and as the months 
went by, events transpired that bore out 
his feeling of insecurity. First came in- 
tangible reports, originating no one knew 
where, of discords deep down in the re- 
public. Then the murmurings grew more 
definite. Quarrels among the subordinate 
leaders pulled down efficiency rapidly, 
decreasing production and raising manu- 
facturing costs. 

“The thing was inevitable,” said Far- 
rington, meeting Lefare one day in the 
directors’ room. “Labor is labor.” 

“You might better say that human na- 
ture is human nature,” Lefare returned. 

“To play the great game of democracy, 
we must keep out of it all insidious ele- 
ments of destruction. I tell you, Farring- 
ton, something is happening here that we 
haven’t yet fathomed.” 


ARRINGTON was alone in his office 
when the door opened and a visitor 
entered, unannounced but with evident 
timidity. He was a tall, thin man of 
forty, with a somewhat solemn visage and 
keen, penetrating eyes. There was some- 
thing about him distinctly foreign, so that 
even before he spoke, one would have 
classed him as outside America’s accli- 
mated people. In dress he was midway 
between the executive and the plain fac- 
tory workman. He was, in truth, a fore- 
man in the Farrington Mills. 
He paused for a moment just inside the 
door, then finding the way clear, turned, 
closed the door after him arid locked it. 
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Farrington offered no objections bat 
garded him curiously. ; 

The visitor advanced, and lean 
the desk, said in a low voice ands 
sical English, singularly correct: " 

“I want five minutes without jp 
tion. I’ve found out who they , 
them right.” 

On Farrington’s desk he laid agi 
paper bearing half a dozen Dames, 7 
president picked up the list and g@ 
nized it for a minute in silence, Aji, 
only one name among the lot meant 
thing to him, this one confirmed his » 
fears. It was the name of one Powih 
grand chief of the Order of Inds 
Soviets. 

“Powkkor himself was in Jackso 
month ago,” said the visitor. “He g 
under an assumed name and stayed be 
three days. He laid all his plans to iy 
about the downfall of the Farrng 
Democracy. Look here!” 


Laying his finger on three other nana 


he went on: “These are Powkkor's m 
dangerous men. They’re working in th 
plant as Smith, Williams and Burnhay 
all assumed names. They came ly 
three weeks ago and got employm 
through false representation. Since ty 
they’ve enlarged their conspiracy by 
pointing secret sub-chairmen among 4 
own men to spread their propaganda, 
have yet much investigation to make” 

Farrington sprang up excitedly. 9 


you mean to tell me, Solchek,” he am 


manded, ‘that’ our workers will ke 
themselves to such scurrilous influence 
after all they’ve gained and all they si 
to win? Do you say they're worl 
against this democracy we've built » 

The other held up a warning la 
“Not so loud,” he cautioned. “We la 


; 


: 


| 


yet to find out where some of our enemy 


are.” 

Then as Farrington resumed his s 
Solchek went on: 
business. He’s caused more deviltty 
industry than any ten men. He ko 
how to hire men who can do it. Hea 
his people work under cover; they't 
cautious it’s hard to get anything on te 
But as sure as I’m president of the# 
ate, I'll get them.” } 

He sat down opposite the presidel 
desk, bending over it. “They'll not 
up this democracy if I can help it 
went on, his eyes glittering. ! 
isn’t Powkkor alone who can lay wit 

Solchek had been another surprst 


“Powkkor knows ii 


' 


“Wait! B 


the working out of the Farrington demi 
racy. ‘He had been one of the most® 


desirable foremen in the plant, de 
his notable ability in mechan 
For years he had been retained only } 
cause he was firmly intrenched 


with @ 


class of workers Farrington could nots 


tagonize beyond a certain point. 


these people Solchek seemed to 
most hypnotic powers 
ercised against the best 
company. In a hundred disputes 
the workers and the office Solch 
manipulated things to gain the wi 
He had been head of an organization 
posed of the foremen, ostensibly 
interests of the company. a ty 
was evident many times that 6% 
leaned the other way. aa 
And then when a senate Was 2%. 


have # 
—almost always & 
est interests of 8 


bly ah 
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‘A:B:A’ CHEQUES GO ROUND THE WORLD 


“A:B-A’ Bates” Cheques 


ange ne are strange and out-of-the-way places 
in this world, but none of them is strange to 


“A.B.A.” Cheques—The Best Funds for Tra- 
velers. Wherever civilization has penetrated, 
these cheques have become a familiar medium of 
exchange and brought comfort and aid to thou- 
sands of tourists. 


Hazes: stores and transportation companies 

everywhere know and accept them, and 
those who use them are independent of banking 
hours, free from the annoyance of money exchange 
and protected from loss or theft. Your counter- 
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cheques are valueless. 
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let. Issued by the American Bankers Association 
composed of 20,000 leading American Banks 
and Trust Companies. 
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For further particulars write 
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composed solely of foremen—, 
was picked by that body itself to bea 
Simply viewed as a capable leader. f 
rington had conceded the choice 4 w 
one. The magnetic, inscrutable 
this man was something almost tne 
If exercised in the right direction, J 
rington admitted, Solchek was q Wo 
ful man for’ the place. 

And then came a bigger surpri 
greater than Farrington’s astonidy 
over Kovac. Solchek and Kovac we 
far apart in ability, education andi 
perament; yet strangely enough { 
seemed to turn instinctively in thew 
direction as soon as the voice was g 
ferred upon them. The thing bung 
the word seemed. As to Kovac, thy 
was no doubt; but Farrington never q 
quite accept Solchek. 

Yet Solchek himself many time 
cussed with Farrington the psycholog 
his change—discussed it too frankly, fi 
rington felt. Forebodings persisted 
the mind of the president. Still it ws 
fine and logical. 

Solchek put it this way: He hady 
really discovered himself until by sim 
shiftings of events he found himself 
chief influence in this industrial sen 
body in which he quickly came to 
extraordinary possibilities along lines 
were new and fascinating. The old lead 
ship sank into insignificance beside { 
Before, he had filled merely a little ng 
which had for its object destruc 
things. As president of the senate, 1 
new constructive fields opened bel 
him. 

The biggest problem of all, Sold 
said, was to maintain the fifty-fiftys 
on which the whole democracy was} 
—the rule that prescribed a square é 
to each side. And this problem itsel, 
insisted, held him enthralled. Per 
he hinted, he might have ambitions 
mately to rise above a foremanship 
graduate from the senate to the cal 
but if so, these were quite legitimals! 
Farrington agreed. It was the very 
the company offered all its loyal i 
using workers. But for the preset 
chek disavowed such intentions. H&® 
deep in this leadership of his pa 
through the senate. 

Farrington found it easy to ma 
Kovac, more and more difficult to ia 
Solchek. The latter was infinitely 0 
and more subtle, mentally. Oftea 
rington asked himself what lay 
those unanswering eyes—eyes 
like the riddle of the Sphinx. He 
never fully satisfy himself as to 
man’s sincerity. 

Solchek stood up, watch i nay 
asked for five minutes,” he sald. - 
taken it. You will hear further. 

And he slid silently out ip his @ 
teristic way—just a little suggestive § 


stealth. 


A WEEK later Solchek laid 06 
Farrington a list of twelve emp 
whom he labeled as utterly and _ 
disloyal. “Their elimination 
plant and its democracy 3s the 
tion,” he said. 
Farrington and the cabinet talledl 
this situation, with disheartening 5% 
the end of all things was at 2855 
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trust of Solchek had been contagious 
among the members of the cabinet, and 
now his proposal to bring these twelve 
employees before the house and senate 
for discharge seemed a sure way of pre- 
cipitating a general call to arms. 

The cabinet, of course, had the power 
of veto; but this meant little. The house 
and senate could pass any measure over 
the veto, though not once since the de- 
mocracy was organized had the cabinet 
seen fit to use this power. 

Higgens stoutly favored coming out 
boldly in disapproval of Solchek’s plan. 
He wanted to pass this opinion along to 
the house and senate in no uncertain 
terms. 

“It’s a crooked game to the core,” he 
said. ‘“Solchek has something up his 
sleeve; I’ll gamble he’s an agent of the 
Industrial Soviets—one of Powkkor’s 
high secret men. He knows well enough 
that the sure way to break up the democ- 


racy, in a riot, is to discharge these twelve . 


men.” 

Most of the cabinet, including Farring- 
ton, were of the same opinion. “It’s too 
much to believe that even the democracy 
could arbitrarily dismiss twelve men on 
a charge of disloyalty,” commented Far- 
rington. 

He knew well enough that if the con- 
pany itself had attempted such measures, 
—even in the old days of autocracy,—an- 
archy would have been invited.” Farring- 
ton’s way of doing the thing, in that 
former régime, had been slower put more 
crafty. Whenever a group of labor dis- 
turbers had been marked for slaughter, 
they were quietly let out—one at a time 
and at judicious intervalsk—on charges 
quite remote from disloyalty—which was 
no cause at all in the minds of the work- 
ers. Nevertheless Farrington now took 
his stand squarely on the side of the de- 
mocracy. 

“We are up against it,” he said. 
“Whatever happens, we’re committed to 
this philosophy: of fifty-fifty. We have 
given the voice to a house and senate, 
and we cannot take it awev.. The experi- 
ment may fail—it is headed in that direc- 
tion and going fast. Solchek may be the 
biggest traitor of all—the arch-fiend who 
is leading the others to the scene where 
the wreck-plot is to be sprung. But even 
granting all this we are powerless. One 
thing a man of honor never can withdraw 
is his solemn word—his promise.” 

Then Farrington’s dominating will re- 
asserted dtself as it had not done for a 
year: 

“I would rather see this company go 
over the precipice than take back what 
we have given these people. No, we 
cannot interfere. It’s a matter for the 
house and senate. Let us leave it to Sol- 
chek—archangel or devil. Let us play 
the game square to the limit.” 


tyre house and senate met in joint 
extraordinary session. Never before 
in the history of the democracy had the 
chamber been fraught with such tensity. 
Solchek presided—and now his experi- 
ence of months as a parliamentary leader 
was clearly in evidence. Kovac was still 
the raw, unfinished presiding officer, but 
Solchek had progressed almost to the 
plane of true senatorial leadership. Tall, 


commanding, more solemn than ever, he 
now stood behind the pine table and 
brought down his gavel. The rough legis- 
lative room was overflowing. Rapidly he 
disposed of preliminaries. 

“We are convened to consider the re- 
port of the special committee on treason,” 
he announced. “The clerk will read it.” 

The clerk was a foreman named Zeski, 

who like Solchek and Kovac, had once 
been a leader of the other sort. It had 
seemed to Farrington that nearly all the 
pronounced disloyalists had automatically 
been transferred to the democracy con- 
gress. Yet Zesk’, like Kovac and most of 
the others, had seemed singularly sincere 
in the metamurphosis—ardent supporters 
of the new philosophy that had given 
them the voice and raised them from 
mere disturbers to constructive forces. 
Now in loud tones, somewhat uncouth 
yet witl emphasis that seemed to leave 
little doubt as to where he himself stood, 
Zeski read the report: 
* “*This committee has met in numerous 
sessions and taken verbatim evidence as 
to the charges of treason made against 
twelve members of this democracy. These 
individuals have been summoned and 
questioned, and given every opportunity 
to present their defense. All the evidence 
is attached to this report. The commit- 
tee finds the charges substantiated and 
recommends that the twelve men be dis- 
charged forthwith from the Farrington 
Mills; and recommends further that they 
be forever eliminated from the Farring- 
ton democracy and prohibited from enter- 
ing the grounds or interfering with loyal 
workers.’ ” 

Then Zeski, in menacing accents and 
with some _ grandiloquence, read _ the 
names. 

Deathlike silence reigned in the room 
for half a minute after Zeski’s voice 
ceased. Farrington, who stood in the 
background, held his breath. Here was 
the crucial test of the democracy. The 
fate of the Mills hung on the outcome 
of that minute. Here was a report de- 
liberately offered by a committee of the 
workers themselves, pronouncing sentence 
on twelve of their fellows. Farrington 
felt a sense of dizziness; the room seemed 
to sway. It would be miraculous if the 
house and senate were to back up this 
amazing stand of the committee—unless, 
indeed, the whole thing were a conspiracy 
to break up the congress. 

Then over near the door a resolute 
voice spoke: “I move that the resolu- 
tion be adopted.” 

Instantly it was seconded. Solchek 
called for a poll of the votes, and in 
breathless intensity it was taken. Solchek 
was pale as he stood up to read the 
result. 

“The resolution is carried unanimous- 
ly,” he announced baldly. “These twelve 
men are discharged.” 

Instanily a great roar filled the hall. 
And then in the midst of it came other 
noises—shouts and curses as the twelve 
discharged men and a hundred _ of their 
cohorts invaded the room. 

To Farrington it seemed the grand cul- 
mination of the plot to destroy the de- 
mocracy. He saw it all in a flash, he 
believed. Congregating outside in groups, 
these people had waited the well-planned 
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decision—awaited the proper 

raise the red flag, put the loyal meni 

of the house and senate io fis) 

arouse the workers to the emotional » 

ad an immediate strike, sabotar 
is was the philosophy of 

of Powkkor. ve 

The onslaught was furioys and wi 
a few seconds a hand-to-hand 
in full swing. Solchek leaped 
table toward the front of the hall | 
just what happened to him Fann 
could not see. Blows fel] upon \ 
members from every side. Kovac fom 
against the wall, hit viciously, Pans 
ton, seizing a chair, sought to use it 
shield against men who were trying t, 
at him. One of his assailants dre; 
revolver. 

But the riot was scarcely inde y 
when something else happened. Fr 
somewhere—apparently from back of; 
walls or out of the air—came a ms 
police, a dozen of them. They ch 
the unorganized invaders with such i 
mendous force that within a few mins 
the uprising was quelled. Their apy 
ance at that instant was a complele m 
tery to Farrington. 


PvE minutes later the mighty whi 
of the Farrington Mills blew 
long blasts and three short onesthe4 
mocracy signal for a massmeeting tp 
held in Yard No. 2. Two thousand val 
ers, already thronging the exits in d 
over the wild reports spreading thn 
the mills, turned with one accord tom 
the courtyard. 

Standing on a box, Solchek—blood 
his face, addressed them, The ad 
ment and physical conflict had aln 
exhausted him, and his voice waver 
yet he made himself heard as he read! 
resolution discharging the twelve dish 
workers. 

“The constitution,” he said, “provi 
for a referendum. Every man and won 
who works in these mills has a vi 
You are no longer under the heels of vi 
you used to call capitalists. You arei 
to vote down this resolution if you chos 
You have the power to reinstate ts 
twelve men. If you wish, you as 
that you want disloyalty to the compa 
You can strike—this minute—if youp 
the word. You can say that you @ 
want any more fifty-fifty. It’s al» 
you.” 

And then, waving aloft the typewni 
resolution, he went on: 

“Is there any member of this dem 
racy who will move to overthrow it’ 4 
is there anyone who will offer a moum® 
strike? I stand here ready to pus 
a motion to all of you.” sh 

Still holding the paper aloft »¥ 
conscious drama, he waited. Thee ™ 
only silence. | 

“Ts there any man or woman who 
offer a motion to ratify this resolu” 
te discharge these traitors and 0m 
the democracy?” he asked. 

Instantly a thousand voices put the ® 
tion; a thousand others seconded it : 

With a tremendous composite ™ 
the affirmative vote swept the cout : 
the voice of true democracy—creal™ 
fraternity between men who 
men who hire. 
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« “A 
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and won & ' to , ae 
sa : f & “ : from Soup to Sweets—Ready to Serve 

els 0 . 4 ee ¢ : . 
ou are int : — a \ "TWENTY kinds of delicious soups made from 
you choy 7 a : Rich Meat Stocks— Crisp New Vegetables — 
state ths ty ie -a\ VE a Fresh Wholesome Sea Foods. 
ou Cad — : a 12. Blue Label Boned Chicken is all solid meat—it has 
ompaly wal! 1 ee that “home cooked” chicken taste you love—and 
if you g 4 ‘7 OF, : ¥ : it’s all ready—the minute you open the can. 

a £ fe 4 . bd 4 } Soups, Chili Sauce, Ketchup, Canned Fruits and 
s all wee ae Vegetables, Boned Turkey and Chicken, Jams, Jellies 


and Preserves. The factory kitchen where Blue 
Label Foods are packed is spotlessly clean and the 
utmost care is taken in the preparation of every 


Blue Label Food. 


These wholesome Blue Label Foods are always ready 
for your instant use. Stock your pantry with Blue 
Label Foods—then you can serve a complete and per- 
fect meal from soup to sweets—at a moment's notice. 
Write for our booklet “‘ Pictorial History of Hospitality.” 


It contains many good menus and recipes. We shall be 
pleased to send it if you will mention your grocer’s name. 


MICE BROTHE 


ROCHESTER N-Y. 








Your Own 
Color Scheme 


What pleasure there is in home sur- 
roundings which express your own tastes 
and individuality ! ! 







































Painted‘ walls give you this opportunity 
—your favorite color scheme can be worked 
out, all through your home, just as your / 
“mind's eye” sees it. 


You Can See How 
; Each Tint Will Look 


Perfect harmony, correctness in every 
Z > , detail, are assured—because your painter, 
jaws adding the color when he mixes the paint, 
v can show ycu each tint for approval, and 
can vary it a bit this way and that as you 
. , watch him, until he gets exactly the tint 
bd you want. 

math Soft, Dull Finish 

\ 
" a? Washable 
eds fy .. Walls painted with Dutch Boy White- 


Lead and Flatting Oil have that soft, dull 
finish so resttul to the eyes. 















They can be washed as often as neces- 
sary, Without injury. 


A handsome portfolio of color plates, 
showing the latest ideas in home dec- 
oration, both inside and out, will be 
sent youfortencents. Address nearest 
office. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
New York Boston Buffalo Chicago 
Cincinnati Cleveland St.Louis San Francisco 


JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS. CO., Philadelphia 
NATIONAL LEAD & OIL CO., Pittsburgh 
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THE CUSHION 


(Continued from 
page 66) 








in disparagement of one whom I’m 
es saat estimable lady, but I may 
as well tell you that you're not going to 
suffer greatly by comparison with Mrs. 
Rufus Danforth. She’s the type old 
Waldo Heyden used to call the Dull 


Thud.” 


HE last had been added in an under- 
T tone ‘as they approached the group 
on the terrace, and in another moment 
Elsie Trainor found herself beside Mrs. 
Danforth, What she had seen in the 
casual glimpse of yesterday, what George 
had said, all, all was true. Mrs. Dan- 
forth was inclined to an ungraceful stock- 
iness of figure, and her complexion had 
the fixed dull redness that is sometimes 
seen in middle age. Her features were 
uncompromisingly plain, unredeemed by 
any warmth or brilliance when she smiled. 
She wore a costume of raw blue, a garish 
shade that she of all people should have 
avoided, 

Between Milla Armsberry’s pale laces 
and Elsie Trainor’s transparent white, she 
looked a none-too-amiable cook, in Sun- 
day best. “She is like the cushion—she 
is, she is,” thought Elsie Trainor, studying 
her, And suddenly, she felt her mood lift 
into gayety. What did this dull, unre- 
sponsive, dowdy woman have to do with 
the brilliant and appealing man beside 
her, beyond the mere trifle of wearing 
his name? Doubtless she was an excel- 
lent housekeeper and looked after his 
creature comforts. Certainly a woman 
who looked so much like a cook ought to 
know something about good cooking. 

“And you don’t care for the sea?” she 
asked Mrs. Danforth sweetly. She’d make 
the creature talk. 

“No, I don’t,” was the reply without 
the slightest display of animation. 

“But you like the mountains?” per- 
sisted Elsie. 

“The air agrees with me better,” sub- 
mitted she of the blue frock, and put a 
period after the last word. 

“Do have one of these little cakes,” 
broke in Milla Armsberry. “They’re the 
most delicious things—if you’re not afraid 
of sweets.” 

Mrs. Danforth took one of the little 
cakes and ate it in silence. It was not a 
tude silence, but it was intensely unin- 
terested, 

“You and Mr. Danforth are here 
alone?” asked Elsie, returning to the at- 
tack, “Your children are not with you?” 

es, she was sure there were children— 
she'd seen their pictures somewhere. 

€ boys are at a camp in New 
Hampshire,” quoth Mrs. Danforth sen- 
lentiously, 

._ Very much more fun for them than a 

hotel my I’m sure,” cooed Milla 

with sweet attention. 
two—I have a boy and a girl, you know 
; we on a farm this summer, having the 
time of their young lives.” 
is Danforth ate the last of her cake 
reo no concern about the Arms- 
cross her bulky blueness Milla and 
a exchanged glances of desperation. 
timed away. “It’s no use; I wont 
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thought of it. 


make the effort. She’s Milla’s guest. Let 
Milla labor with her,” she decided. She 
knew that across the tea-table Rufus 
Danforth was watching her, and that it 
would only need a glance to bring him 
to her. She gave something more than 
the glance. 

“What a wonderful swim we had this 
morning!” she flung to him lightly. 

“You have no business to say ‘we’-— 
you wouldn’t wait for me.” 

“Elsie waits for no one,” drawled 
George. “But of course I must say noth- 
ing, because I can’t swim.” 

It was the signal for a quick and easy 
rearrangement of chairs, and Elsie found 
Rufus Danforth, as she had expected, be- 
side her. Mrs. Danforth sat by stolidly, 
answering Milla’s chatter with monosylla- 
bles; George and Tim Armstrong drifted 
into gossip, and the other two were left 
practically alone. In a few moments they 
were deep in engrossing talk, and now 
there was no lightness, no trivial per- 
sonalities. They talked as only a keen- 
minded man and woman can talk when 
there is between them not only intellec- 
tual interest but a decisive personal at- 
traction. And only by an effort did Elsie 
Trainor rouse herself to go when the in- 
sistent gaze of two pairs of reproachful 
eyes—Milla’s and George’s — reminded 
her that the tea-hour was long over. 


MES. DANFORTH was not reproach- 
ful-eyed. She made her departure 
in the same stolid duliness with which 
she had sat through the party. Her 
squat blueness ambled along beside the 
distinguished figure of Rufus Danforth as 
unconcerned as a clumsy mechanical toy. 
Milla Armsberry gazed after her resent- 
fully. 

“Well,” she sighed, “it must be wonder- 
ful for Rufus Danforth to talk to you 
and look at you, Elsie, after that. She’s 
hopeless.” 

And George added, as they left the 
Armsberrys, “I don’t want to trouble 
you, Elsie—but you know, I love you, 
and I—I feel things about you. You— 
you must be careful—” He broke off 
awkwardly. 

Elsie Trainor felt heated color rising to 
her cheeks. She did not answer, but in 
her own room the words she would have 
liked to fling at George shaped themselves 
involuntarily. 

“I’m tired of being careful.” 

She sat down, staring at the ugly, awk- 
ward cushion that symbolized Rufus Dan- 
forth’s wife for her. So—it had been ap- 
parent, what she was feeling, what she 
was thinking. If apparent to George, why 
not to the others? Milla Armsberry was 
an acute observer—and misinterpreter— 
of other people. Tim- had a politician’s 
shrewdness. Perhaps that plain dull 
woman in the blue dress had been aware 
also. And Rufus Danforth. She pressed 
her hands over her face. What was this 
strange and curious emotion that had in 
twenty-four hours seized hold of her? 

Love? She smiled. Was love pain 
and confusion and chaotic, inexplicable 
fear? She rejected the word and the 
She turned her thoughts to 


the cold facts. Here was a man con- 
spicuous in the world, married; and 
though his wife might seem hardly a mate 
for him, there had never been a hint of 
domestic infelicity about them. And here 
was she, Elsie Trainor, who had, as 
George had said, “always been careful”— 
picked her way fastidiously through a 
none-too-fastidious society, not because 
she was afraid of herself or of jeopardiz- 
ing her name and position, but as in- 
stinctively as she kept her hands clean. 
She wasn’t the type for cheap emotions. 

But this—this was not a cheap emo- 
tion. It hurt and tore at her. It de- 
manded that she put aside all thought of 
her standards and those of her world and 
set her course by strange unsteady stars. 
It gave relentless commands, It asked 
for all and promised nothing in return. 
In the end it wrung from Elsie Trainor 
an admission of its power. 


DRAMA that begins swiftly runs 

swiftly to its close. And in this in- 
evitable bord that fell upon Rufus Dan- 
forth and Elsie Trainor, during those 
weeks of summer, there was more than 
drama. 

To be sure, there were no silly con- 
ventional indiscretions to be watched 
for. If Elsie Trainor walked with Rufus 
Danforth, more often than not, Milla 
Armsberry or George Riley or Mrs. Dan- 
forth walked with them. If they dined 
or lunched together, there were always 
others in the party. Yet no matter how 
many were near, there was that intense 
awareness of each other, that keen sen- 
sitiveness to each -other’s every word and 
look that held them aloof, together. Oc- 
casionally, in the mornings, they swam 
together. Occasionally on the beach they 
sat together and talked a little, but in no 
manner of concealment. Those who sat 
near them might have heard every word. 
It was only at long intervals, in an un- 
guarded look, an impulsive gesture, that 
they told each other what each so longed 
and dreaded to hear. 


yur a queer feeling that in so doing 
she might find a certain safety, Elsie 
Trainor attached herself as much as pos- 
sible to Rufus Danforth’s wife. She had 
also a strong wish to know what there 
was in this stolid, ufattractive woman to 
have drawn him into marriage, and what 
she gave him. And as their acquaintance 
grew, her wonder increased. Mrs. Dan- 


tic. 

She did not care for books. She never 
read a newspaper, save the little weekly 
that came from her home town in Penn- 
sylvania. She did not care for any of 
what she termed fashionable amusements, 
and that included bridge, dancing, motor- 
ing, entertaining and being entertained. 
But if “fashionable amusements” did not 
please her, no more did homely ones. 

She simply sat through life,—prefer- 


‘ably in a rocking chair,—giving nothing 


to it, concerned only for a few material 
comforts. 

“How did he ever come to marry her?” 
Elsie asked herself innumerable times. 


forth was neither decorative nor domes- 
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FULFILL A NOBLE OBLIGATION 
IN ROCK OF AGES GRANITE 


We who were not called to the colors must “nobly acquit the 
noble claim” laid upon us by thie men who died for Liberty. 


A cenotaph erected to those of imperishable memory should 
be of everlasting Rock of Ages Granite. 


With a superb indifference alike to time and storm, the 
memorial here pictured would stand in your community, a 
reminder to countless men and women to come. 


Rock of Ages Granite is of a light gray tone, agreeable and 
impressive both in the crowded city square, the open park 
meadow or the cemetery. 


A certificate of genuineness is furnished by the dealer. A 
booklet will be sent you on request. 


BOUTWELL, MILNE & VARNUM CO. 
MONTPELIER, VERMONT 


Quarriers ot Quarries at 
Rock of Ages Er. aie Barre, Vermont, 
Granite S ef the Granite 
ei ry Center of the 
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Refer to World 


Dept. C. 
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Presently she was in possession of that 
information. Mrs. Danforth herself gays 


it. 

“Rufus’ people weren't as 
mine,” she said. “My father well : 
and Rufus was only a country boy, 
studied law in Pa’s office, and then Py 
died so sudden, and his affairs were all 
mixed up, and it left me pretty n 
without a cent. I wasn’t but seven 
and I hadn’t hardly any relations ¢ 
one old great-aunt. I’d have had to go 
live with. her, and teach school, J 
pose, or something—but Rufus wanted 
to marry me, and while I wasn’t so mug 
in love with him, I’d have done anything 
rather than go live with Great-aunt Mary, 
Everybody at home thought it was kin 
of a come-down for me to marry a Dap 


-{forth, though, but I guess Rufus had 


shown ’em different.” . 

So—he had not loved her. Elsie tg 
herself that she had known as much, He 
had seen her poor, forlorn, penniless, anj 
in rash youthful magnanimity had offered 
her marriage. Perhaps he had been a 
tached to the old judge, her father, And 
she patronizingly felt, even today, that tp 
‘marry him was a “come-down.” He 
only pride in his achievements was that 
she could show her provincial friends that 
She had made no mistake in marrying 
him. 

Secretly, Elsie exulted in this knowk 
edge. It made it all seem—not so wrong 
Insensibly she drew nearer to Danforth 
Her eyes told him that he had only & 
speak—and she would listen. 

It was George who again interposed. 
He had stayed near, unhappily, feeling 
that the time would come when he might 
be needed. 

“Of course you'll hate me for speak 
ing, Elsie,” he had said, “but I dont 
believe you know where you're going, a 
| what you’re doing. Anyone can see thal 
| you're mad about Danforth, and he about 
|you. But it wont do. And I'll tell yo 
why. He’s in politics. Curiously enough, 
in this land of free and easy divorce, 4 
|man who climbs high politically has got 
ito steer clear of anything like that, ue 
iless it’s flagrantly his wife’s fault that 
'drives him to it. If Rufus Danfonil 
| divorces his wife and marries you, hel 
| have to bid farewell to his life-work whet 
| he does it. And I wonder—can you 
‘it up to him?” % 
| He had gone away without waiting fr 
‘her answer, and left her breathless. Sit 
| had not known George wae by to 
| speak so openly. It gave her a sit 
baw of Hn and distaste. What Geom 
| had said to her other people were doubt 
‘less thinking and saying to each ole 
| Oh, yes, she had known they would—@ 
lyet it was not a pleasant thing to 
about. 








UT all that she put resolutely out of 
her mind. The thing that she 
do now was to discover eg aly 
thing in George’s warning was JUS = 
pe look at Rufus Danforth 7 
ately and coolly and decide whe aa 
'not he was so ae, = - 
land encompassed by his chose: 
| that sede ancl as she could give, Wi 
and companionship and tenderness = 
honesty—would not outweigh ss in: 
Carefully she sounded Mrs. BST 
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CHANDCER SIX 


Famous For Its Marvelous Motor 
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The Chandler Gives You the 
Service You Demand 


HOUGHTFUL men, in selecting an 
automobile, find in the history of the 
Chandler Six a source of real confidence. 
The Chandler motor of today is the de- 
velopment of the Chandler motor of seven 
years ago, embracing refinements and im- 
provements which have been the natural 
development of these years of service in 
the hands of thousands of owners, and the 
constant application of the engineering 
skill and the sincerity of its builders. 
Motors of one type and another have 
been heralded and retired within these years. 
But the Chandler motor, its true superiority 


proven in service on every roadway in 
America and in many nations abroad, has 
lived and gone forward into a place of 
distinction. 

Men who have owned and driven many 
cars, men from coast to coast, will tell you 
the Chandler is the leader of all Sixes. 
Over the long mountain roads or on the 
trails of the desert or in crowded city 
traffic, anywhere, the Chandler will give 
you the service you demand. Its power, its 
flexibility and its sturdy endurance are not 
surpassed. 


The Chandler Six is the Most 
Closely Priced Fine Car Built 


SIX SPLENDID BODY TYPES 


Seven-Passenger Touring Car, $1995 


Four-Passenger Roadster, $1995 


Four-Passenger Dispatch Car, $2075 


Seven-Passenger Sedan, $2995 


Four-Passenger Coupe, $2805 


Limousine, $3495 


(All prices f. 0. b. Cleveland, Ohio) 


CHANDLER MOTOR CAR COMPANY, CLEVELAND, O. 


Export Department: 5 Columbus Circle, New York 


Cable Address: “CHANMOTOR” 
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HEN the mercury climbs to 90 in the shade the man 
in a suit of Sealpax feels 10 degrees cooler than his 


sweltering fellows. Sealpax is cut. from airy fabric for th: 
freedom of active men. 
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Sealpax is laundered to a snowy whiteness, and com 
you-fresh and spotless in the Sanitary Sealpax Envelope. 
Get it today and laugh at the thermometer! Write for 
“The Sealpax Family Booklet.” 

THE SEALPAX COMPANY. Baitimore, Md 


‘“‘Lady Sealpax ‘Little Brother 
Dainty Athletic Underwear t and Little Sister Sealpax 
Every W Every I D Comfort rT K 
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“Oh, Rufus has always 
about politics—had a natural ta 
it, Pa used to say. He’s always 
it fair and square, and he’s worn himan! 
to pieces over things I couldn't see 
worth bothering about. But then Tuam 
did understand it.” ue 

Elsie put hypothetical questions to Th 
Armsberry. fg 

“Why, no,” he told her 
man’s climbed prétty high, he might | 
as well be killed outright as have 
out. I’m pretty small potatoes, of cam 
but if I had to choose between going 
with the game, Miss Trainor, andw 
thing else I’ve got in the wo 
afraid I’d-have an awful str 
myself even to salvage Milla ana 
children. You needn’t tell her ] eam 
though.” Bs 

Elsie also said a cautious word (am 
Senator Gray, as he basked om ‘theam 
randa in the morning sun, his fine | 
head nodding over his bunch of nam 
papers. The courtly old man was eam 
tered by her attention. m 

“You young ladies of today are iim 
ested in extraordinary things,” he aa 
oratorically. “I can hardly imagingy 
reigning belle of my- generation askity 
questions of such wide import, or being 
so deeply interested in the psychology 
of success. Yet it is deeply interesting 
I have lived many years, and seen 4 
great deal of: life in its various strata 
and I know that suddenly to take a ma 
from the work he loves and into whid 
he has put all his energy is to do murder 
to his soul. There is no real Satisfaction 
in this world but work, whether it bring 
rewards or not. It is this satisfactim 
that takes the place of the phantom a 
perfect happiness that we pursue in o& 
youth. They are only phantoms, no mae 
ter how beguiling they seem.” 

But all the testimony Elsie could pik 
up did not convince her. ' 

“Tt doesn’t matter what they say,” st 
told herself recklessly. “They cat 
know—they can’t. They can’t ude 
stand. And I have no right to mat 
this decision for him. If he is Sure tit 
I am worth his career, why should] 
question? I will do anything—ap 
thing—” Her thoughts became incohtr 
ent. 

She came downstairs in a defiant mood 
The humid sultriness of the night wi 
intolerable; the air pressed down @ 
breathless stillness. Out on the hors 
an occasional dark flare of lightnim 
promised a storm, long-delayed yt 
threaterfing. When the shore is bot, * 
is the hottest place on earth. Tonight 
it was a furnace, a moist and steam 
furnace, destructive to appearance, 
ergy, ‘clothes, temper. 


MESS Trainor took her place at table 
with the Danforths, and there 
were two men—she did not listen to i 
names. She only saw that their of 
were wilted and that they were #% 
preoccupied with her as she with * 
She looked at Mrs. Danforth @ 
of the raw pinks she affected, and 
again her grotesque likeness to 
cushion upstairs. What did it matter 
anything should happen to a womal 
that, Elsie asked herself. And th 
became aware of something else. 
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“Pollyanna” with a flat tire 


— There’s a good reason for her Cheerfulness 
Her car is equipped with a 


Weed Chain-Jack 


To operate a Weed Chain-Jack, it is not necessary 
to get down in a cramped, strained position and 
grovel in mud, grease or dust under a car and work 
a “handle” that is apt to fly up with unpleasant 
results. To lift a car with the Weed Chain-Jack, 
aaa give a few easy pulls on its endless chain 
while you stand erect—clear from springs, tire car- 
riers and other projections: To lower a car, pull the 
om Pi opposite direction. Up or down—there’s 
no ia re 


Never gets out of order... Quickly adjusted to 
any required height by lifting the screw and spin- 
ning the corrugated “collar” shown in the illustra- 
tion. Try it yourself—you will never be satisfied . 
with any other jack. 


10 Days’ Trial «dE = re 
If your dealer does not have them, send $7.50 for any size for pleasure cars or i our 
ney for the Truck size, and we will send you one, all charges prepaid. 
‘or delivery in Canada send $8.50 for any size for pleasure cars or $16.00 
for the Truck size. Try it 10 days. If not satisfied return it to us and we 
will refund your money. 


MADE IN FOUR SIZES 
































“% Chain Manufacturers in the World 
= Safety Chain to Ships’ Anchor Chain 
SALES 


GENERAL SALES OFFICE: Grand Central Terminal, ee 
Ore. San Francisco 


“ Line—All Foes, 68 Sizes, All Finishes— 
’ OFFICES: Boston Chicago Philadelphia Pittsburg 
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The two men guests who had done ny 
more than offer her a perfunctory ggg 
oye tesy were intensely absorbed in Bug 
The Best Oil is Cheapest $53 ,.°4" They spoke to him ia 
There’s not much difference in price be- and of matters she did not under 
tween ordinary oils and Havoline Oil— | They were centered on him; theip 
but there’s a real difference in service. were closed to everything but What 
It will pay you to ask for your grade of said. “? 
Havoline—the oil that heat won’t break Slowly, as she listened to them 
up. It protects and preserves your motor. began to see a great and intricate 
Get it in its sealed containers. work of plans and schemes and pra 
INDIAN REFINING COMPANY woven together with masterly 
Diciananateds If this could be effected, then this # 
NEW YORK be advanced; if that failed, then 
An independent company that produces and refines must be a rearrangement there; if $ 
its own petrolenm weré taken to forestall certain tendems 
some other shift of indispensables gga 
be arranged. They discussed men gal 


® 
measures, ways and means, weighing ds 
| carding, molding. It was the history of 
OB: the future that they sketched in oul 


“It makes a difference” o history as they intended to shape its 
And now she began to look at Riis 


Danforth and to listen to him. High 
| lay limp against his forehead, and 
TO FREE collar was as limp as those of te 
you | men, but he possessed a fire of i 
hoice of and interest that they did not. Hem 
| clearly their superior, and they def 
to him. In the weeks that had pam 
since her coming, she had often bam 
him talk, but now she saw him cfee 
Here was his world, and here he mu 
master. The brilliance and lucidity d 
his mind, his far-seeing invention, a 
his very practical expediency hurt 
while they fascinated. Slowly but surly 
she knew that she had nothing to grr 
him that would replace these activitis 
and these enthusiasms. Slowly she kner 
that no woman’s love was worth ay 
such price to a man like Danforth. 
To this painful conviction came 
added pang that he had forgotten be, 
that she was no more to him than it 
plain and dumpy creature who sat ther 
in her intolerable pink dress, eating! 
green ice, last touch of discord. Tht 
rose hurriedly from the table and mak 
an excuse of the heat to go outside, ai 
she saw that while Rufus Danforth bil 
mechanically risen as she did, he bil 
turned back to the other men with a 


W ar sorbed eagerness. 
hoa G co —— ———_ She felt that she must scream or fait 
or do some wild fantastic thing to reliet 


knows that word ae ge the tension of her overwrought nents 
But as is usual in such strange momels 
Obedience is Garco’s most y ay. 1g t 1| the habit of convention held her. % 
noticeable quality. It doesn’t I HE Hudson River tripisone {]| made her way from the dining-room, ¢@ 
hold you back when you want ; of the great natural wonders i] | remembering to bow to several acquallt 
full speed ahead; it never fails of America. You will enjoy it [|| ances. She reached the elevator; be 
h “ feel lik particularly well because of the [|| walked steadily through the long 
to respond Waen yOu 1oe me excellent Day Line service. Com- {| until she had gained the dark solit 
a hurried stop. fort and charm surround you on 4 of her room. tyl 
Garco Asbestos Brake Lining is easy the wide cool decks of luxurious § She did not know how long she re 
to recognize, The name is stamped steamers. sat there when she heard a knock at 
on every second foot. That is your Pear stints door. She supposed it was 3 maid, 
assurance of 100% good brake service. Voth ts Peastieande, A Atnd she hurriedly snapped on the lights, 
Your dealer has Garco or can get West Point, and Bear Mountain. when she opened the door, Mrs. Dani 
it for you. ; All through rail tickets between New |] | entered. an 
York and Albany accepted and there- [/ She had hardly got inside the roo 
General Asbestos & Rubber Co. fore exceptionally convenient for long- 1} when she began to talk. 


’ : it’ e af 

Charleston, S. C. travelers. “I guess you'll think its strange 
° Steamers run antil Oct. 24th. ‘ , ike this, Miss Trai 
NEW YORK CHICAGO PITTSBURGH Service daily including Sunday. 1 but iouitee a call a woman 


the world, and I thought you'd me 


We eae ee friend. 
FLU yy. || stand. And you’ve been very 
Hudson River Day, H Under the stolidity there was* fue 
| Desbrosses St Pier ; K.4| glow of excitement. sed 1 


“Wont you sit down?” 
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It Makes Thousands of Friends 
by Its Every-day Performance 


Men and women, everywhere, have acclaimed the Cleveland 
Six a winner. It has won thousands of them, and they are 
enthusiastic in its praise. It has won them because it brings them 
so much more of the pleasure of driving, such ease of driving and 
such unusual comfort. 


The Cleveland has made its friends, too, upholstered in genuine hand-buffed leather. 


because of the extraordinary performance of = See the Cleveland Six. Ride init. Drive 
the Cleveland motor, developed through three + yourself. Then you will know just how 
years of tests in the laboratories and shops and good it is. 

on the road before being offered to the public. 
It has life, pick-up, power and endurance that 
you cannot find in many cars. 


A leading automobile house in over 1500 
cities and towns in the United States is show- 
ing the Cleveland Six. You will find it worth 

Cleveland bodies are of most graceful, your while to see and have explained to you 
dignified design, handsomely finished and the many fine features of this splendid six. 

Touring Car (Five Passengers) $1485 Roadster (Three Passengers) $1485 


Sedan (Five Passengers) $2395 Coupe (Four Passengers) $2395 
(Prices F. O. B. Cleveland ) 


CLEVELAND AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Export Department, 5 Columbus Circle, New York, N. Y. Cable Address, “‘CLEVE-AUTO” 


$1485 
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Mery likely 


*™ you have made 

“a hobby” of fitting 

your car with the 

best. Don’t over- 

look the importance 

of the top, and to really make 

sure that you have a quality 

top through and through, obtain Drednaut Motor 
Topping — one of the famous “Chase” products. 





L.C. CHASE & CO, - - - - BOSTON 











NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 


CHASE 
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After a glance about her Mrs, 
settled herself comfortably a 
chair. (She was the color of the ¢ a 
exactly. And what was she going to says 
Had she too seen? Elsie Tr 
moned all her self-control.) 

“You and I were talking ¢ 
day about Rufus and his ferurel 
on Mrs. Danforth. She sat straight her 
pudgy hands dropped in her pink fp 
“Well, I just want to tell yoy Mis 
Trainor, what I’ve never said to q 
living soul—I’m just sick and tired of it 
all. I get so bored with the Politicians 
ard dragging round to big receptions, aaj 
listening to Rufus speak, and it 
up all the time and sort of 
that it makes me sick. Now | te 
night: those two men want Rufus tole 
President, I’d be willing to bet anything 
And I just made up my mind the hg 
time he was elected Governor I was going 
to quit.” 

“What!” said Elsie. “What do you 
mean?” 

“I made up my mind I was going 
leave him and get a divorce and liven 
some peace and comfort,” said Mrs, Dae 
forth, evidently a little vexed that ie 
listener did not comprehend. “I cang 
back home—Rufus always kept Pai 
house, and it’s in my name, and I'd gt 
me a good hired girl, for I do hate hous. 
work, and I’d settle down and havea 
little real enjoyment out of life. Oh] 
like some of the going round, of cours, 
but for the most part I’m so bored I could 
just about die. Rufus could keep tk 
boys if he wanted to; they take after hs 
family, anyway—not a feature of mine 
and they’ve never been what I call mud 
of a comfort, for he’s had them so ede 
cated and they talk about things I'm ot 
interested in—honestly, they began # 
soon as they could talk. I don’t sees! 
get a thing out of life. I thought Pdtd 
you, and see what you thought aboutit 
As I say, you’re a woman of the worl 
and all, in spite of never having bem 
married.” 


ainor sym. 


S Mrs. Danfoith’s flat and monole 
nous voice went on, Elsie Tram 

saw three things with hateful clearmes 
First, that if Rufus Danforth’s wife di 
this thing, it would leave him free iw 
herself. Second, that the world woul 
never believe that Mrs. Danforth hat 
acted on her own volition. Third, thi 
Rufus Danforth’s enemies would malt 
sufficient capital out. of such an incidest 
to end his public career, because 
truth was so utterly unbelievable. 

Then she saw one thing more: ® 
she must make a final and wholly mom 
sacrifice of her love and urge his wt 
to stay with him. His work was ™ 
he loved, and his future was what 1) 
counted with him. Well—she would 
to save it for him. 

Cautiously she cast about for 4 fitting 
argument. It was no use to poilt 
to this leaden woman that she — 
paring to bring ruin to 4 man W 
doing great things for his country. 
would be impossible to show her! 9 
insignificance as compared with him. 
could not see it. With craft Else 
her persuading plea. : 

“T can see your side of -it enact 
Danforth,” she began. “I cal BBs 
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TISinteresting to watch a 
car owner gradually be- 
coming conscious of his 


tires. If his first tires don’t 


i 





giz 





a 





zi 





cep ik @ give him what he has been 
po itoexpect, you will see him 
all much back to the dealer for 
so edt an allowance. 
Tm mot 
+" Finally he reaches the point 
: Pa @ Where he prefers to shoulder 
about his losses himself rather than 
he wold argue the matter out with the 
ing beet 4 

a Meet him a year later and 
"Trin YOU will probably find him 
Jeans § With two or three different 
ving makes of tires on his car. 
o i + * * 
id, tt There is less conviction in 
= the minds of motorists about 
wuse te @ WS today than about any 
. subject connected with 
re: tat i 
ly iromit " : 
b r Despite all the claims, all 
at really 
yould ty 
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The driver of the car in the fore- 
ground probably does not realize that 
by rounding the corner too quickly he 
may be taking as much_as a thousand 
miles out of his rear tires. 

A great deal of tire trouble can be 
avoided by slowing down to a reason- 
able speed in negotiating corners. 

















a a 





the allowances, all the selling 
talks that are presented for 
the motorist’s consideration, 
he goes along in his own way, 
seeking the tire that will give 
him the greatest economy. 


Often you see him running 
foul of the irresponsible 
dealer. 


But sooner or later he finds 
out that claims and allow- 
ances and selling talks can 
never take the place of per- 
formance. 

a ao + 


More and more motorists 
are coming to realize that the 


The oldest and largest 


Rubber Organization in the World 


only way to tire economy is 
through better tires. Avoiding 
the dealer whose idea of busi- 
ness is merely to fill the eye 
or to supply a market and go- 
ing direct to the merchant who 
deals in quality. 


Never has the United States 
Rubber Company’s policy of 
quality frst been more thor- 
oughly justified or widely ap- 
preciated than it is today. 


Discounting, as it does, 
every temptation to force pro- 
duction in favor of a highly 
specialized, whollv standard- 
ized product. 


* * * 


Even when the production 
of U. S. Tires has reached 
two or three times its present 
figure, the test will still be not 
howmanytires—but how good. 


United States Tires 
United States @ Rubber Compan 


Two hundred and 
thirty-five Branches 
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GRAFLEX 


CAUGHT—andinevery detail. One 
can almost hear the smashing, tearing 
effort of bone and sinew. 


Graflex was not made for speed 
pictures alone. It is equally effective 
for making pictures of average subjects, 
with a certainty that is only possible 
the Graflex way—landscapes, marine 
views, birds and insect studies — fully 
timed negatives in light thought im- 
possible for photography—pictures on 
cloudy or rainy days, indoor or out- 
door portraits — through the whole 
gamut of subjects that have a trace of 
appeal. 


Eastman Kodak Company 
* Folmer (8 Schwing Department 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Catalogue free.at your Dealer’s or by mail. 
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just what a wretched, tiresome ex 
you lead—never doing anything 
really like, or getting any rea] enj 
from life—as you say. But—I'n 
sure that you'd get it if you went tat 
home again.” 

“Well, for goodness’ sake. w 
ae hearer tartly. why al 

. those old friends and nei 
yours—would they believe ee 
Would they believe that you were bp. 
estly sick of your distinction and posi 
tion, and had come home longing fy 
the simple pleasures théy could Offer? 
Wouldn’t they—it’s a hard thing to gp 
but wouldn’t they be inclined to tig 
that ff was Governor Danforth who had 
cast you off—that perhaps he had turned 
to some other woman?” 

“Rufus Danforth never looked: ab 
other woman,” snapped out Rufus Dap. 
forth’s wife. 

“Of course not,” acquiesced Ele 
Trainor. “Of course not—but—wouldst 
your old friends suspect that he had. 
if. you left him suddenly and divorej 
him, and came home again, and withoy 
your children? Wouldn’t they be rathe 
sneering and patronizing to you, a 
make it uncomfortable for you? Do yu 
honestly think they’d believe that youd 
rather live there than in the governors 
mansion at the capital of one of th 
greatest States in the Union? Think i 
over calmly, Mrs. Danforth—would thy 
believe :you?” 

She said much more in the same strain, 
but at last she waited. She felt she had 
achieved her effect. 

Mrs. Danforth sighed. 

“TI expect you're right,” she said drea- 
ily. ‘“They’d all say, ‘I told you 9 
and dear knows what beside. No, I gues 
I was foolish to think about it. Itsa 
good thing I talked to you, Miss Trainor. 
I’m obliged to you. I—well, I knew you 
were a woman of the world, the first time 
I saw you. You've got those people 
down just right, I will admit. Theyre 
given to peddling gossip about everybody, 
and I’d be a grand fine piece for @ 
No, it’s better for me to stick by Ruts, 
I suppose. I wouldn’t never want 
settle down anywhere else than home, aid 
I—no, you’vé made it plain I couldatg 
back there.” 

She wiped her forehead with a tootaty 
handkerchief and rose. 

“I guess I’ll go along,” she said. “Mi 
isn’t it hot?” And out she wes 
stolidly as she had come in. 


LSIE TRAINOR sat staring at i 
door. Tears would not come, 

her throat and eyes ached rackingly. 
got up and walked about the room. 
last she paused by the chair with the 
cushion, and for the first time she 
her hand upon it. To her intense 
prise its brilliant puffiness was all a shal 
It was stuffed to bursting with some ® 
and crackling stuff that might be excelsit 
or a similar substance. It was 
hard and heavy and unyielding—* axe 
lump of a thing without the grat” 
comfort to excuse its ugliness. 
Trainor touched it again, lightly, 
beautiful hand. ee 

“Of course—it would he hard, ee 
aloud. “I can’t imagine why 
surprised.” 
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gue 


a pose. 


ae Fase 34 aga 


ERE 


“You've come all the way from New York to San Francisco without a blowout? 


Those must be some tires you have!” 


Kelly-Springfields, you know.” 


“They are. 
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babies. 


your baby. 


Perfume 


Dear EpiTu: 


Is there any scent 
hidden in flowers so in- 
effably sweet as the 
fragrance of a freshly 
bathed baby? 

Yet I know mothers 
who actually profane 
baby’s body with highly 
scented powders which 
were meant only for 
adult use. 

If it were only a question 
of good taste, I suppose it. 


Aunt Belles | 


wouldn’t matter much, but ,- 
strong scents in baby pow," blue can, has been the 


Aunt Belleis a real person 
and that is her real name, 
She really understands 
She would like to 
correspond with you about 


Mennen’s,in the familiar 





(Continued from page 71) 





| Barwick cried exultantly as at the 


THE NUT) 


turn, which was but a short distance tg 


the right, they saw 


the big chestny 


shoot across his horses, well out in front: 


and before they had covered g 


he was flat against the rail, a length ahead 


“See him, Mister?” Barwick 
“See what he can do when he likes? 


Three lengths to the good, Red Devi 
swung into the stretch, and the green 


jacket, lying so flat over his withers, 


the boy had not moved on him, We 
he keep it up, Andrews was wonderi 


he was going so easy. Would he curly 


like a hound just opposite the betts 
ring—would he dog it? 
It had ceased to be a race, for 


never the flicker of an «arm, showed ¢ 


: 
: 


" 


chestnut was being eased up, he was 


far out in front. The boy hadn't m 
on him as he rushed past the’ jdm 
stand, winning by six lengths, 
Owen held out his hand to Bargi 
saying: “Some psychology, pard. D 
think you could make a gold mine 


a thousand dollars to the ton?” 
“IT guess, now,” Barwick ansy 


isn’t showing up none too good run ab 


ignoring this bit of facetiousness, “it’s™ 


to me to make good, seein’ as the ha 


has made good?” 

“T’'ll tell you right now, son, I would 
have bet a bean on that mule if§ 
hadn’t been so cock-sure,” Owe ¥ clan 

“But a bargain’s a bargain,” “Andy 
said. “Mr. Barwick could haveew 
himself in on this. killin’-—jus’ took 


chance on the hawse runnin”kindly.™ 4 
“T aint askin’ nothin’ but a faif deal 


Barwick retorted. “Red Devil won? 


der are really objectionablé “choice of mothers, nurses 
for a more serious reason. and doctors for nearly half 
They often give Baby a a century and it has never 
very unpleasant headache yet harmed nor failed to 
—and the fretfulness that relieve a baby’s skin. 


race an’ all your boodle jus’ cause 
got his psychology down fine, an’ Tm 
goin’ to prove it right now. In the Git 
place, I discovered he’d got to have 
lightnin’-fast track.” a 
“We all knowed that,” Andrews 
jected. ; 


follows is ant to give 
you a headache, too. 


I don’t know that 
these strong per- 
fumes are actually 
dangerous, butan un- 
brokenruleofmineis 
never to take chances 
or experiment on a 
baby’s sensitive skin. 
There is one talcum 
that I snow is safe and 
that is the kind I use. * 


It is different—and 
right — what I call 
a perfectly balanced 


powder—just enough | 


of each ingredient 
and not too much 
of anything. 

I use Mennen’s 
on my own skin, 
which, after all, is 
about as sensitive as 


that of a baby’s. 
Lovingly, 


‘Sure you did. 
that if a darky went out there al 
three times on the fast track thats 
Devil would curl up when he comet 
did you? I see him stop twice this 
mer, an’ I found out, by watchin a 
that once it was because there Come 
little shower that only dampened the 
track, an’ the other time he stopped 


he come to where the water-cart # 


damped the track. Then I see him 


it was the day the waterworks playee@ 


an’. they couldn’t use the water-carh4 


got his psychology then. When he $ 
the track wet, he threw back to the 4 
sand muskegs, an’ got ‘feared. 


But you didn’t 00 


easy over at Fort Erie this summeta 


& 


how I knew he wouldn’t win the 0% 


day, an’ that’s how I knew he'd win 


day when the track wasn't sp 


That’s what made him win. See?” ’ 
“Hold on, Barwick,” Owen objected, 


me Prorwrart Seienty “that was an accident. You said 
a ig make the horse win—that was youn 
gain. Where d’you come in OD UMM ie 
©) The man from Olds tipped eg 
closer to Owen, and lowering his . 
answered: ‘I’m the man that tooeu 
nut off of the axle of that water@® 


-* 
a 


BELLE. 


rd 
Laboratories: Newark, New Jersey; Montreal, Quebec 
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Strong, Light Hose 
For Your Lawn 


At the height of the season, your Goodyear Wingfoot 
Lawn Hose will be as good as new. 


With ordinary care, it will respond to daily use with a 
lasting quality that the usual lawn hose lacks. 

The special construction of Goodyear Wingfoot Hose 
prevents kinking. Defying kinks, it will not develop 
cracks or bursts, 

Besides its non-kinking nature, Goodyear Wingfoot 
Hose is light. It withstands abrasive contact with walks, 
curbs and house corners. 

Like all Goodyear products, Goodyear Wingfoot Lawn 
Hose gives extra satisfaction because it is designed spe- 
cifically to the service required of it and is built to 
protect our good name. 


The good hardware dealers in your town can supply you with 
Goodyear Wingfoot Hose in any lengths you may require 


Tue Goopyear Tire & Ruspser Company 
Offices Throughout the World 
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Gye FIRE 


SAVES LIFE 


Summer Homes Burn Quickly 


Protect Yours with PYRENE 





PRE peril in summer homes is 


greatly intensified by: 

‘ Light frame construction 
Gasoline or kerosene fuel 
Absence of fire departments 
Inadequate water supply 


Equip your home with a Pyrene 
Fire Extinguisher. Pyrene lessens 
the fire hazard; protects human life 
and property. Pyrene,inawoman’s 
hands, has saved many a home from 
destruction. Put Pyrene on guard. 
Keep fire at bay, 

PYRENE MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 

17 East 49th Street, New York 


ATLANTA CHICAGO KANSAS CITY SAN FRANCISCO 
Pyrene Manufacturing Co. of Canada, Ltd., Montreal, P. Q. 


Sold by hardware and electrical supply dealers and garages 
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Bro | 
moose had yarded in this thicket ig ail chy 
winter when the drifts lay deep last wh 
their hoofs had tramped the snoy ; there 1 

| a solid floor, the height of which qulllieal the | 





be determined by the fractured sanielliack HB 
tramped down even with the Surface aiicourse anc 
they fed. The  close-cropped ith inten 
showed that in this fashion they . just 
fared well. below the 

As he resumed his way, he was ggimmis slumbe 
scious of the first doubt that had enteaiiecent that 





his mind as to the advisability of {ijjgmmwnich he ' 
this lone bull. His thoughts hitherto immeays on | 
been exclusively confined to the saving den heard 
the last sun-bear and not at all concensus line of 


over the fate of the first bull moose ys 
in that locality. But now he reggie TRAN( 
having undertaken the trip at all, andi holdin, 
feeling increased with the sight of emqlllinccorded 
spot where brush testified to wingimeeoss the 
browsing of the moose-herd. ope that 

Lawton, on the contrary, had ji 
enthusiasm for this protracted search 
the moose, and he left the details of it 
his guide; but his impatience to reach it 
vicinity where Kennedy had glimpsed dimen 
bear increased, and as he traveled, 
turned over in his mind the theory of 
origin. 

He knew that it does not require ma 
generations of selective breeding to pammfacing sus 
fect any one strain of an animal that hampeircled to: 


varied color-phases, that any shade aimmeyes woul 
be made to throw true to type. In tegmtollowed | 
baked foothills and light soil of the tig Kenned: 
lands the lighter shades of bears woldgmwith the 


blend well with their background and ed th 
be better concealed from the eyes of theimmthe strean 
enemies than the blacks and the richigmbottoms t/ 
shades of browns. These latter hadp tad of t 
ably fallen first before the feathered shaiiiihey had 
of the plains tribes, leaving a preponieggoulllanked 
ance of light-colored bears in the ns still 
country, and of natural consequence Ugpiead di 
sun-bear type would have been perfecitiigile secon 
by enforced selective color-breeding. up against 
they would be but another offshoot of iaggel trees t 
many-tinted browns, and there would 


’ 





no difference in their skulls for scienlsaggickets oj 
to note—the sunny pelts long since gamggyees and 
and only the legend left. Their inlet rater 
size could be accounted for in exactly Deggemamies, 

same way: the gradual deterioration im When tl 






an inbred race. meanedy | 


If Kennedy had made no mistake aR of th 
his observation, it might be that one Ag n besi 
survivor—who may have wandered mi He mov 
the hills or who might prove to be oni Wo hun: 
























a throwback to an ancient strait Rey W 
yet be located. The fact that bis rang? HB ppHe and 
was in a strip of barren slopes ane for h 
so closely resembling the old f pactor 
habitat of the fabled tribe was @ wre 
sign, and the trophy-hunter fret e ed: 
the guide’s stubborn refusal t0 ® 

rare one in event of their finding i “a eg 





It was not until the fifth diy tht tinted 
Kennedy found a recent trace of ts 
bull.. He reached a place where # 

trails indicated that Stranger had ¥ an 
spot for several days past, and mf 
tracks, made but a few hours before, 

into a cottonwood jungle do 
The wind was in Kennedy's [ac ®% 
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JONEER 
) | 








ved cautiously ahead, Lawton follow- | 
et in mi dose behind him, his interest roused | 
deep, ‘Tgst when on the hot trail of his prey; | 
show jgliiet there was a sudden shift of the breeze, 
hich g | the guide found it square at his 
D % He veered instantly from his 
eurse and ascended the slope to the right 
“» intent to circle the swamp—but he 
too late. Two hundred yards 

dow them, Stranger was roused from | 
is slumber by the reeking taint of man- 
mt that reached his nostrils, a scent 
ich he had known and dreaded in the 
son his old home range. The two 
m heard the crashing of brush to mark 
is line of flight—and Stranger was gone. 














TRANGER fled straight downstream, 
Wholding to the dense thickets that 
sorded full concealment, then angled 
moss the stream and climbed the steep 
we that flanked it. -He was not greatly 
med. For the better part of two 
he had had nothing to fear from 
and the sense of security he had 
to feel had ‘dulled his caution to an 
that it. could not be thoroughly 
instated by one brief whiff of man- 
He ran for half a mile at a swing- 
g trot, slowed to a walk and within 
ihre miles he stopped, stood for a while 
ing suspiciously toward his back-track, 
tircled to a point where both his nose and 
Hts would apprise him of enemies who 


























In ed it, and bedded down. 
f the bai Kennedy had not followed the trail 
ars h the wind at his back, but had 
| and thagimtraveled the ridges down to the mouth of 





stream and swung square across the 
to find if the bull had gone out 
of them and on to the Yellowstone. 
The had rested, satisfied that they had 
ilanked their quarry and that Stranger 
still above them. The wind held 
lily downstream, and the evening of 
second day they worked cautiously 
Mp against it. They paused in a clump 
ttees to view an immense bog ahead 
them, stretches of marsh-grass and 
kets of brush studded with groups of 
sand sluggish ponds where the drain- 
wewater stood in sites of ancient beaver 
















When the hoarse grunt reached them, 
ly knelt behind a down-log in the 
bee of the trees and motioned Lawton 
ac him , 
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within three hundred yards 
hundred; and Kennedy dreaded the 
when the mighty bull should 
: ohn fall at the report of Lawton’s 
ndgs ww, for he had given his word that the 
‘2. Could kill the moose. Then he 
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‘ 

a vod touched ~Lawton’s arm and 

= stall tafly-colored bear shuffled into 
. an open shoulder that rose 

day ,. the bottoms, and the trophy-hunter 

f the Of bY gaze on the spot. 

ade fs tru i half whispered. “The 

toh I The hea? : 

his fre Th shuffling gait was in sharp 


” By t to the Springy, powerful stride 
r ae Stranger drew still closer, 
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that reared from behind the shoulder; a 
single minute, and he would be gone. 
“Shoot!” Kennedy said hoarsely. 
“Drop him. Quick!” Lawton raised his 
gun, longing to turn it on the bear, but 
he too was a man of his word, and the 
rifle covered the moose. Kennedy shoved 
it aside. ‘“No—the bear!” he ordered. 
Lawton did not question but acted in- 
stantly on this advice, and at the roar 
of his gun, the last sun-bear collapsed, 
and the giant bull was running for cover 
at the sound. Lawton turned his gun on 
the fleeing shape but an iron hand 
clamped the barrel and swung it aloft. 
“You have the one you wanted most,” 
Kennedy said. “Let the other go.” 
The collector nodded, well satisfied 
with this last-minute substitution which 
had netted him the bear; and as they 
stripped off the shining pelt, he marveled 
at Kennedy's sudden change of front. It 
was not in keeping with what he knew 
of the old man’s character, that the 
temptation of the prize-money should 
have swayed him when he thought it was 
slipping away; yet no other cause was 
apparent. 


“I'll give you a trophy worth while,” 
the guide announced. He strode away, 
and when he reappeared, he carried the 
antlers he had cached in the tree-fork the 
year before. 

“The first pair of moose-blades ever 
shed on the Thoroughfare,” he said. 
“The day will come when they’ll mean 
to you what they mean to me right now, 
and they'll be the favorite of all those on 
your walls.” 


TRANGER went back to his swamps, 
Kennedy to his trap-line, and Law- 
ton to his scouring of the earth for rare 
trophies of the animal world. Because 
they were given by a valued friend, he 
kept the worthless antlers and had them 
mounted on a walnut base, and above 
them gleamed the pelt of the last sun- 
bear. It was perhaps another fifteen 
years before Lawton realized the sig- 
nificance of those two prizes and the 
words of the old guide who had made 
their attainment possible. 
He had heard the reports of the dying 
of the Yellowstone elk-herds, their num- 
bers dwindled by two thirds from starva- 
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tion on their winter range tha 
cropped close by the settlers’ oe 
sheep. He heard, too, that the Thormea 
fare and the Yellowstone were fay he 
repopulated by a different kind of easy 
that giant moose ranged in hundre ¢ 
the headwaters of both streams vi 
many bands of them straying Out ba 
ways to take up quarters on the Shoshn 
and the Buffalo Fork of the Sihake Scns 
of them now ranging in the safety ot te 
Park. He heard that the moose Winte 
high in the summer range of the ek aj 
flourished on the brush that the prazity 
elk-tribe could not use. There might haw 
been other moose who followed the inj 
of Stranger, the palmated pioneer, by; 
any event he had been the first, Ay 
then Lawton knew! 

The glistening pelt stood for the finig 
of a line that had outlived its usefuing 
in Nature’s purpose—stood for decade 
and decay, the end. 

The shed horns stood for the beginning 
of a line that would continue—stood jg 
that line and for the one man who ki 
visioned its future, and for Stranger, tt 
bull that led the way. : 





(Continued from 
page 56) 


DIME 





and saw standing upon the threshold of 
the balcony the gigantic negro. 

“*Scuse me, Miz Susana.” 

“What is it, Jefferson?” 

“Hit’s dis, Miz Susana. His Ex- 
cellency, Pres’dent Juarez, wants fo’ to 
speak wif you on de telefome.” 

Dofia Susana’s delicate eyebrows con- 
tracted in a slight frown; then she smiled, 
and gracefully waved her hand. 

“Oh, say to His Excellency,” she com- 
manded, “that I am engaged with a rela- 
tive.” 


b Raed afternoon, as Santiago de Palma 
was waking from its siesta, Mr. 
Billings moved, bag and baggage, from his 
hotel to the house of Dofa Susana. She 
received him graciously, even warmly, 
and after showing him about the premises 
—which she did with the eagerness of a 
child displaying its treasures—led him 
out into the flowering courtyard, where a 
light refreshment was served. Mr. 
Billings sat at a small table, under an 
orange tree, sipping iced pineapple-juice 
and eating strange little cakes, while the 
most beautiful woman in the Island, if 
not in the world, conversed enchantingly 
beside him, calling him Cousin! 

“You haven’t told me what business it 
is that brings you to the Isle de Palma, 
Cousin John,” said Dofia Susana in her 
soft, seductive manner. “I suppose it’s 
something very important!” 

“Very important!” echoed Mr. Billings 
dreamily. : 

“Perhaps I may be able to help you. 
I have some influence with the Govern- 
ment. The President himself is one of 
my friends. If I can be of any assist- 
ance—” 

“You are very kind,” he said. “But 
somehow, I don’t feel like discussing any- 
thing so—practical—as business just now. 
It is very beautiful here.” 


“Ah, yes!” murmured Dona Susana, 
half-lowering her eyelids and glancing at 
him enigmatically. “It is beautiful—if 
one has the esthetic sense. Wont you 
have another cake, Cousin John?” 

The afternoon drifted away. Purple 
evening followed, pricked by innumerable 
scintillating stars. Dona Susana and Mr. 
Billings went up to the roof of the house, 
to the pavilion that she had built there, 
and dined alone beneath the jeweled 
vault of heaven. 

Below them lay the city, its street- 
lights making a pattern in the darkness, 
and beyond that the harbor with its dim 
snarl of shipping. Later the moon rose 
out of the sea, huge and round, cast off 
her golden robes and launched upon a 
silver progress. The distant ocean 
sparkled with pale fires. The nearer 
roof-tops took on an argent glamour. 
The night was luminous, soft and still. 


ONA SUSANA sent for her guitar, 
and for half an hour played and sang 


little Spanish songs of an impassioned 


melancholy, while Mr. Billings sat en- 
thralled. So pensive did he become, in- 
deed, that she broke off suddenly and 
leaning toward him said: “You are 
worrying about that important business 
of yours. I know! Ah, if there were 
only no such thing as business!” 

Mr. Billings gazed at her in dazzled be- 
wilderment. 

“Business? No such thing.” 

Dofia Susana nodded her dark head. 

“Ts it such a secret, Cousin John?” 

“Oh, yes!” said Mr. Billings. “Yes, 
it’s a secret.” 

“Ah,” sighed Dofia Susana, “I don’t 
like secrets. I am afraid of secrets—ever 
since the Revolution. But that is ab- 
surd!” _. 

“What?” demanded Mr. Billings quick- 
y. 


“Nothing—a nightmare of mine. | 
don’t know how I came to speak of it!” 

Her hand was resting upon the ta 
between them. Mr. Billings gently or 
ered it with his own. “Tell me!” k 
pleaded. 

“It’s foolish, I dare say, but I—fortt 
past year I have lived in dread of a cw 
spiracy. It’s no obsession with me. | 
have no reason to believe—I have » 
reason to fear. And yet I do fear!” 

“But what has that to do with me’ 
cried Mr. Billings. “Surely, Couwt 
Susana, you don’t imagine that I ama 
any way—” 

“No, no—of course not!” She pt 
down her guitar and rose, smiling 
slender, graceful figure from wh 
shoulders rippled a misty scarf, gi 
her a strange, ephemeral charm. Mh 
Billings, stirred anew by her beauty # 
moved by certain instinctive impuss 
also rose and stood looking into her fat 
which in the moonlight seemed endov! 
with an angelic loveliness. 

“It is time to go to bed,” annoum 
Dojia Susana artlessly. 

Mr. Billings contained himself. ie 
paused; he reflected. He summoned w 
his aid one single, conquering thou 
namely that under the circumstances! 
feelings were nothing short of despica 
No hero of fiction, at least no Ama 
hero of fiction, would have pemlllt 
himself the least hint of palpitation. . 

“Cousin Susana,” said Mr. Billings 
a tone at once lofty, dignified and ‘ 
“before I bid you good night I it 
thank you for the confidence yov\ 
placed in me. I know something 0 
world! I have traveled. I realise 
: ; 1—to visit @ 
in asking me to stay—hmm: is 8 
here alone, you have rakes the i 
irresponsible gossip.” e Pp 
one-that Mr. Billings had read ae 
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I wish to say to you that you are as safe 
with me as you would be with your own 

1” 

Pie seein of faint astonishment 
came into the eyes of the beautiful Dofia 
Susana. She regarded Mr. Billings 
with a keen scrutinizing glance. Then 
her long ines, Cropped: she smiled her 
igmatical smile. 

"Kus John,” she said gently, “you 
are—a true relative. Let us go down, and 
| will ask Jefferson to show you to your 


» 


room. 


IVE minutes later Mr. Billings found 

himself alone in a room which, for 
size and stateliness, might well have 
sheltered a king. It was a vast room, with 
white plaster walls, tiled floor and elabo- 
rately decorated ceiling from which de- 
pended a gorgeous chandelier. An awe- 
inspiring mahogany bed stood upon a dais 
at one end of the chamber. The rest of 
the furniture was cast upon the same im- 
pressive scale, and was upholstered 
throughout in a rose-colored velvet. 

Mr. Billings felt his heart swell with 
pride as he gazed upon this magnificence. 
Truly he had soared high! Nor was the 
end yet to be discerned. To what further 
altitudes he might attain Mr. Billings him- 
self hardly dared invite his wisdom. 

He walked to one of the long French 
windows and opened it. The room was 
on the second floor of the house and over- 
looked the street. As he stood gazing 
down into the moonlit plaza, his attention 
was drawn to the figure of a man who sat, 
wrapped in a long cloak, upon one of the 
park benches. Probably Mr. Billings 
would not have noticed the fellow had 
not the latter lifted his hand in a peculiar 
gesture which, even at that distance, 
arrested our hero’s glance. It was the 
gesture of a man stroking his mustache. 

“Why,” exclaimed Mr. Billings, “it 
looks like—but no, it couldn’t be 
Manuel!” 

He left the window and walked across 
the room to turn off the light. Before 
doing so, however, he paused once more 
to contemplate his surroundings. 

He was standing with his head tnrown 
back, admiring the chandelier, when a 
Whirling, glittering object caromed 
through the open window and _ struck 
heavily against the footboard of the bed. 

ere it hung quivering. 

It Was a long, villainous-looking knife, 
the point of which had imbedded itself 

ly in the hard mahogany. To the 
haft of it was tied, by means of a piece 
of string, a folded sheet of paper. 

Mr. Billings stared at the knife and for 
one weak, fallible, imperfect human 
moment wished that Destiny had not con- 
cerned herself so heartily with his affairs. 

n he pulled himself together, assumed 
an indifferent air and walked toward the 
footboard, 
wmcome, come!” reflected Mr. Billings. 

Is nothing. This is not extraordi- 
lary, when you consider the rest of my 
aes This is Romance— Yes, Ro- 


w 
na hat @ large knife! If it had struck 
mé— But it didn’t strike me! It wasn’t 
@ to strike me. Ah! The man 
eté was Manuel, after all. So that’s 
i comes to! He wanted to com- 





municate with me. Yes! Here is the 
message..... Romance!” 

Pulling the knife from the footboard, 
Mr. Billings untied the string that bound 
the paper to its handle. The message 
upon the paper was written in English. 
Mr. Billings read: 


Sefior: It is to be hoped that you 
will find it convenient to keep the fol- 
lowing business appointment: At ten- 
thirty o’clock tomorrow morning, Sep- 
tember 28th, in the back room of the 
Café El Amigo del Diablo. One whom 
you will recognize by a red handkerchief 
tied about his throat will be waiting 
near the fountain in the plaza. He will 
conduct you to the place named. Do 
not fail to keep the appointment. 


The note was not signed, but Mr. 
Billings guessed at once that it was from 
Excelencia, He read it through again, and 
frowned a little at the peremptory tone 
of it. He even imagined himself refusing 
to obey it; but his better self prevailed 
against such a course. 

“After all,” argued Mr. Billings, “he 
has paid me half a year’s salary in ad- 
vance. Five thousand dollars! Isn’t he 
my employer?” 

Whereupon Mr. Billings undressed and 
went to bed, only to dream of Dona 
Susana smiling enigmatically in the moon- 
light. 


[* was nine o'clock in the morning. 
Dona Susana sat before her dressing 
table, combing her beautiful dark hair. 
Her boudoir adjoined the little balcony 
that overhung the courtyard—the balcony 
where she had first received Mr. Billings. 
It was a bright, candid room. * Yet it con- 
tained a secret which its innocence only 
served to hide. 

As Dofia Susana lifted her white arms 
to coil her tresses, there sounded a muffled 
knock, followed by three knocks more. 

Leaning forward, Dofia Susana pressed 
the side of her mirror. It swung back, 
revealing a small iron-barred window set 
deep in the wall. Through this window 
could be seen dimly the face of a man. 

“Who is there?” she asked. 

“Operative Number One.” 

“Ah, have you anything to report?” 

“Yes. Last night a message was thrown 
into Billings’ room by the servant Man- 
uel.” 

“What was the message?” 

“I don’t know. The important fact is 
that they are in communication with him. 
May I ask whether you succeeded in 
getting anything out of him?” 

“Nothing whatever. He is either the 
cleverest man on earth, or the most inno- 
cent. I don’t really know which.” 

“Whichever or whatever he is, we must 
use him. He is exactly suited to our pur- 
pose. I will watch the house from the 
street. If he goes out alone, I will fol- 
low him. Meanwhile I suggest that you 
exert your personal charms—” 

Dona Susana laughed lightly. 

The mirror swung back into place with 
a faint click. Dona Susana proceeded 
with her toilet, humming to herself as she 
did so. 

A quarter of an hour afterward she was 
having breakfast with Mr. Billings upon 
her little balcony. 

“TI hope you rested comfortably, Cousin 
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John,” said she as she poured coffee out 
of a silver urn. 

“Very comfortably, thank you,” re- 
turned Mr. Billings. 

She handed him his cup. “I have been 
making plans for you,” she said gayly. 
“At first I had thought of giving a small 
tea—that is what a woman always thinks 
of first of all, but then decided that you 
would rather go to the races. Are you 
fond of sports, Cousin John?” 

“Oh, very!” exclaimed Mr. Billings, 
who like most Americans, had been an in- 
veterate reader of journalistic sporting- 
pages all his life. 

“I felt that you must be. Well, then, 
we will lunch at the Jockey Club and 
spend the afternoon at the track. To- 
night we will go to the hai-jali. It is a 
Cuban game, Cousin John, and very excit- 
ing—especially if you bet a little.” 

“T always bet a little,” said Mr. Billings 
in a tone of such admirable savoir faire as 
almost to deceive his own ears. “But I 
had forgotten my engagement,” he ejacu- 
lated suddenly. 

“Your engagement ?” 

“Yes, I—I have a business appoint- 
ment at ten-thirty this morning. It had 
entirely slipped my mind—” 

“Ah, business, business! But you wont 
let it keep you too long, will you, Cousin 
John?” 

Mr. Billings replied that he would mot 
let it detain him more than an hour. 

At that point the negro Jefferson ap- 
peared and announced that His Ex- 
cellency President Juarez was in the 
house—was, in fact, ascending the stairs. 

“President Juarez!” exclaimed Mr. 
Billings. 

“Yes,” said Dona Susana with a smile. 
“Did I not say that we were friends? He 
has a way of dropping in for coffee and 
good advice. —Ah, buenas dias, Estéban!” 

Mr. Billings turned and saw entering 
the balcony the President of the Republica 
de Palma—a man of. medium height, 
rather heavily built, and in a precise mili- 
tary way, handsome. He greeted Dona 
Susana gravely, bending low over her 
hand. Then, at a word of introduction, 
he faced about, snapped his heels to- 
gether and bowed stiffly to-Mr. Billings. 

“Senor,” said he, “it gives me great 
happiness to meet the guest of Dona 
Susana.” 

“Mr. Billings is more than a guest,” 
said Dofia Susana. “He is a relative.” 

“Ah!” said Juarez, and bowed again. 
“Dona Susana,” he continued, “is the in- 
spiration of our country, the idol of every 
true patriot. I will confess that she is 
also the brains of my administration.” 
He addressed the lady, who had begun to 
feed bits of toast to her parrot. 

“T have come to solicit a favor,” he 
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'“On Paradise Peaks” 


ONE ‘of the many attractive 

features of the August 
Red Book will be a charm- 
ing romance of the mountain 
country by Charles Collins,— 
a story so brim full of sparkle 
and spirit that it is a whole 
vacation in itself. 
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A Wife Too Many 

Into the hotel lobby walked a beau- 
tiful woman and a distinguished man. 
Little indeed did the gay and gallant 
crowd know that around these heads 
there flew stories of terror—of murder 
— and treason—that on their entrance 
half a dozen detectives sprang up from 
different parts of the place. 


Because of them the lights of the 
War Department in Washington blazed 
far into the night. About their fate 
was wound the tragedy of a broken 
marriage, of a fortune lost, of a nation 
betrayed. It is a wonderful story with 
the kind of mystery that you will sit up 
nights trying to fathom. It is just one 
of the stories fashioned by that master 
of mystery 


CRAIG KE 


TheAmerican Sherlock Hol 


The American Conan Doyle 


He is the detective genius of our age. He has 
taken science — science that stands for this age — 
and allied it to the mystery and romance of detective 

fiction. Even to the smallest detail, 
every bit of the plot is worked out 
scientifically. Such plots—such 
suspense — with real, vivid people 
moving through the maelstrom of life! 
Frenchmen have mastered the art of 





terror stories. English writers have 
thrilled whole nations by their artful 
heroes. But all these seem old-fash- 
ioned — out-of-date— beside the 
infinite vafiety—the weird excitement 
of Arthur B. Reeve’s tales. 


FREE—Poe 


10 Volumes 


To those who send the coupon 
promptly, we will give FREE a set of 
Edgar Allan Poe’s masterpieces in 10 
volumes. 

When the police of New York failed 
to solve one of the.most fcarful murder 
mysteries of the time, Edgar Allan Poe 
— far off there in Paris — found the 
solution. The story is in these volumes, 

This is a wonderful combination. 
Here are two of the greatest writers 
of mystery and scientific detective 
stories. You can get the Reeve at a 
remarkably low price and the Poe FREE, 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
Established 1817 








——— 


Harper & Brothers, 17 Franklin Square, New York 

Send me, all charges prepaid, set of Arthur B. Reeve 
—in 12 volames. Also send me, absolutely free, the set 
of Edgar Allan Poe—in 10 volumes. If both sets are not 
satisfactory I will return them with‘n 5 days at your 
expense. Otherwise I will send you $1 within 5 days 
and $2 a month for 14 months. 


ADDRESS 


OCCUPATION 


| said with a charming smile. “May I not 
| ride with you in the Fiesta tomorrow 
night? May I not ride in your carriage?” 

Dona Susana smiled in return, but 
shook her head dubiously. 

“I think that you ought to ride with 
the Cabinet, Estéban,” she gently an- 
swered. “Reasons of state, you know. 
And then—people might not understand.” 
Glancing toward Mr. Billings, she added: 
“So few people do understand!” 

“J would understand,” declared Mr. 
Billings nobly. 

“Then too, we shall all be in costume,” 
urged Juarez. “But there! Forgive me! 
I know that your judgment in such mat- 
ters is best. I had merely thought—for 
once!—to escape the dignity of my office, 
to be a little bit human.” 

“Cousin Susana,” cried Mr. Billings, 
rising from his chair. “I beg of you—let 
the President ride in your carriage!” 

Dofia Susana’s doubts apparently were 
swept away by Mr. Billings’ generous 
appeal. 

“Very well,” she said. 
John requests it!” 

“Senor,” gratefully observed Juarez, 
“I am indebted to you. And now, may I 
have a cup of your excellent coffee, Dona 
Susana?” 

In this manner did Mr. Billings arrange 
an affair of state, and in a sense direct 
the course of history. For one who de- 
termines what carriage a president shall 
ride in certainly casts some shadow upon 
the historical screen. 

Mr. Billings, indeed, had suddenly a 
sense of contact with greatness and 


“Since Cousin 


fluence in matters of more than ordinary 
import. This so increased his self-esteem 
that when Juarez, after drinking his coffee, 
rose to go, our hero felt almost casual 
toward him. 

“He seems to be a pleasant sort of 
president,” observed Mr. Billings as His 
Excellency disappeared from the balcony. 

“Yes,” said Dofa Susana. “He is very 
pleasant. “But—” 

She sighed, and lightly stroked the wing 
of her parrot. 

“But—” Pe 

“T had not thought—I had not ex- 
pected to have Estéban for my companion 
on the night of the Fiesta.” 

“Cousin Susana! Could it be—do you 
mean that I—” 

Slowly the lady drooped her lashes. 

“Let us not speak of it,” she gently 
pleaded, “since it is now impossible. 
Estéban rides in my carriage—” 

“Yes!” replied Mr. Billings, struggling 
to conceal the emotion that had attacked 
him. “But at least—I thank you—for 
the thought—” 

Then he took her hand, and impelled by 
an excess of daring, pressed it to his lips. 
Dofia Susana turned her head away. It 
was one of those beautiful moments when 
speech is a profanity 

The moment passed. Mr. Billings 
coughed, sprang up energetically, and 
pulling his watch from his pocket, ex- 
claimed that he must be off to keep his 
appointment. 

“Will you not take the carriage?” 
asked Dona Susana with solicitude quite 
tender. 

“Oh, no, thank you,” said Mr. Billings. 
“T—ah—I prefer walking.” 
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glowed a little to feel himself an in-. 























INSURE HAPPY DAYS 
for those you love 


A Prudential 
Monthly Income 
Policy 


is like a. radiant burst of sun 
shine thru dark clouds. 


A Prudential Check can be put 
into the hands of your loved 
ones on the first of every month. 





Hundreds of American homes 
know this day as 


PRUDENTIAL DAY 
THE NATIONAL PAY-DAY 


Che 
rudeniial 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Incorporated Under the Laws of the State of New Jersey 
Home OFFICE qi 


NEWARK, NEWJERSEY FI 
Hi 
i] 


FORREST F._ DRYDEN 
President 
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(i 3 <s The Mixing HouseCrew 


The men in the dynamite mixing house work 
together with the smoothness of an eight oared ; 
crew—without apparent hurry and yet without a § 
waste motion. There is never a suggestion of 
confusion or uncertainty. Each man does his 
. appointed tasks with the precision and alertness | 
aN of the trained powder worker. } 


These men must not only work smoothly, but 
they must think quickly in order that nothing 
may goamiss without theirinstantly detecting and 
correcting it. They must know the weights and 
proportions of dope* and nitroglycerin used to 
produce the many different grades of dynamite, 
and their correct action under the great rubber- 





i. shod wheels. Any slip of theirs here will quickly | 
f be brought to light by the chemists’ alysis. ‘ 
iy It has taken years of patient work and careful experimenting E 
to bring this seemingly simple mixing process to its present 4 


perfection. But no matter how perfectly the machine does its 
work it would be of little avail without the skill and practical 
| knowledge of the mixing house crew. 








To the men of the mixing house is due, in no small measure, 
the credit for the important work done by Hercules Dynamite 
as it fights on the side of man in his battle with nature—level- 
ip = ing mountains, altering the courses of rivers, changing the 
F farmers’ arid land into fruitful fields, in fact performing for man 
tremendous tasks which he could never accomplish unaided. 


HERCULES POWDER CoO. 


Chattanooga Pittsburgh, Pa. Wilmington, Del. 
Chicago St. Louis New York 
Pittsburg, Kan. Denver Hazleton, Pa. 

ne San Francisco Salt Lake City Joplin 














**< Dope’’—the powder makers’ term for a combination, properly 
proportioned, of nitrate of soda, nitrate of ammonia, wood 
pulp, flour, starch, sulphur, chalk, and other ingredients. 
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An invention 


which has revolutionized July 


Think how many new delights Prof. Anderson gave summer 
when he invented Puffed Grains. 

_The milk dish now has Puffed Wheat floating in it—thin, 
flimsy, toasted bubbles of whole wheat. 
. Breakfast brings the choice of three Puffed Grains, each with 
its own fascinations. 

ed Rice now adds to berries what crust adds to a short- 

cake. Or a nut-like garnish to ice cream. And between imneals, 
hungry children get some Puffed Grain crisped and buttered. 

Every day in summer, millions of people now enjoy these 
supreme rod delights. 


But don’t treat them like mere tidbits 


These flaky, flavory bubble grains seem like food confections. But two are 
whole-grain foods, remember. And all are scientific. 

They are made by steam explosion. Every food cell is thus blasted so diges- 
tion is easy and complete. 

They are the best-cooked cereals in existence —the only cereals so ideally 
fitted to digest. 

They are all-hour foods. They make whole-grain foods tempting. Let 
children find them handy, morning, noon and night. 





Puffed Wheat 
Puffed Rice 
Corn Puffs: 


All bubble grains ~ 
Also puffed rice pancake flour Now ice cream 


Is garnished with these 
airy, nut-like bubbles. 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 


Sole Makers 
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“A true North American!” ¢9 
the lady. “But you must not be ti 
energetic, or you will get a sung 
Shall I expect you back at noon Cousin 
John?” : 

“At noon,” said Mr. Billings, “or a j 
earlier.” He bowed, if nat the - 
matic or military, at least in the haber. 
dashery manner, and made an exit that 
was nothing short of noble. 

The instant he had gone, Dojia Susan 
abandoned her languid pose, and fis; 
with swift feline grace, walked through 
her boudoir to a private drawing-room a 
the front of the house. Standing in one 
of the windows of this room and looking 
down, she saw Mr. Billings, brisk and 
businesslike, just crossing the square, 

She took her handkerchief from he 
sleeve and waved it up and down in th 
window. A man who had been lounging 
under a palmetto tree in the park oppo- 
site raised his Panama hat, put it back 
upon his head, and then, turning, strolled 
after Mr. Billings. 

















UR hero had no difficulty in folloy- 

ing the instructions of the note that 
he had received (so romantically) the 
night before. He proceeded directly to 
the fountain in the plaza. There, bend 
ing over one of the drinking-spouts, hé 
perceived a man with a red handkerchiety 
tied about his neck. Mr. Billings stepped 
forward confidently and addressed this 
individual. 

“Good morning,” he said; and then, as 
the latter looked up: “Manuel!” he ex- 
claimed. 

“Si, senor! Thanks to God you have 
come at last.” 

“Have you been waiting long?” 

“Long, sefior! I have drunk half the 
water in the fountain waiting for you 
My poor stomach will never be fit for 
decent beverages again. Will the seiot 
give himself the trouble to follow me?” 

“Lead on!” said Mr. Billings with his 
usual unreserved and trustful air. 

Manuel turned, and walking at a rapid 
pace, soon left the vicinity of the plaz. 

The character of the neighborhood 
through which Mr. Billings passed grew 
steadily poorer. The fine houses of the 
plaza district had given way to |oW, 
sprawling tenements, painted for the most 
part a sickly yellow, and hung with ito 
balconies on which a fecund life mail 
fested itself. Finally Mr. Billings, led by 
the somewhat morose Manuel, rea 
the Café El] Amigo del Diablo. It waa 
ordinary wine-saloon disposed with | 
frankness of the country to public ga 
One went up three steps from the a 
walk and found oneself in am 
room with a shabby wooden bar strete 
across the rear of it and little tabless 
tributed about the floor, over which® 
strewn a coat of sawdust. Several per 
of dark, romantic aspect sat drinking 
the tables. a 

Manuel did not pause here. Will ; 
brief nod to the bartender, he choses ‘ 
this room, opened a door at the end of it, KING 
and closely followed by Mr. ~ 
entered a dark passage half choked 
boxes and barrels. This passage 
turn into a second room, a § ad d 
ceilinged chamber very badly lighted #is 
utterly befogged with tobacco-smoke: 2° 
Mr. Billings walked into it a VOIE °5 
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RO CKINCHAIR 


Athletic Underwear /or Men & Boys 
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crotch closed 
exactly like 
your trousers. J 























Opens on the 

side. Adjusted 

in a jiffy 
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An Easy Drive 


made easier by the complete 
bodily freedom allowed by 
the everlastingly perfect 
fit of a Rockinchair Union 
Suit. 

On top of the Ease and 
Comfort features—the full 





“Kittle Srunk” is a new, 
exclusive process of finish- 
ing cotton cloth that‘ posi- 
tively prevents shrinking. 
All Rockinchair cotton gar- 
ments of this year’s pro- 
duction are constructed of 
“Kittle Srunk” 


r = sy blouse in back above the fabrics. 
Fy “Kittle Srunk” waist, closed seat and These fabrics can only be 
: ; . crotch and side-leg opening found in garments which 
“Ss — Unshrinkable —there is this year the bear our standard Rockin- 

guaranteed added benefit of an athletic chair label. 
never to shrink underwear that is abso- It opens on the side— 
me a lutely unshrinkable. adjusted in a jiffy.” 























AND REMEMBER—when fall and winter roll ’round, pro- 
tect your health with Duofold—the two-layer fabric, wool 
outside, cotton inside and air space between. A good investment 
in Health and Comfort—for man, woman, child and infant, 


HENDERSON & ERVIN 
331 Fourth Ave., New York 


Branch Offices in Chicago and San Francisco 


















Health 
iDuofol Underweer 
for Men, Women ané Chiléren 
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Sugar Wafers 


y, HERE’S cooling re- 


freshment in their fragile 
strips and in the creamy 
goodness that lies between. 
Light as evening zephyr, 
they impart an added de- 
liciousness to beverage, ice, 
fruit, or sherbet, and sim- 
plify the art of entertaining. 


Sold in the famous 
In-er-seal Trade Mark package 


NATIONAL BISCUIT 
COM PANY 


\ 





_get your knife! And now, 
jlet us talk of matters more s¢ 
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“Welcome, sefor!” 

Our hero blundered forward, pip: 
and gasping. So thick was the haze gf 
smoke, indeed, that he could discern 
dimly the three figures seated about thy 
table in the center of the room 
a chair was thrust against his legs 
sat down abruptly, and found bine 
gazing into the blurred but benevola 
face of Excelencia. 

“General Blanco!” he exclaimed 4 
am delighted to see you again!” _ 

“The delight is mutual, Sejior Bed. 
ings!” replied the General in his syy 
calm tone. “Permit me to make knog 
to you Sefior Starbock, the tobacco ma. 
nate! Sefor Starbock is one of iy 
officers of our company, Sefior Beelings 

“Pleased to meet you,” said Mr Bil 
ings, cordially giving his hand to th 
other. 

“So, so, sefior! It is well that we mk 
the acquaintance. It is very well!” » 
sponded Starbock, peering keenly at Mr 
Billings. 

“And this is Colonel Gomez,” adie 
Excelencia, indicating the third mem 
of the trio. Mr. Billings bowed to ty 
mustachioed, hawk-eyed man who # 
across the table, a wineglass in his had 
and a huge volcanically smoking cig 
thrust at an angle between his lips. 

“Ts Colonel Gomez also a member d 
the company?” he asked politely. 

“An indispensable member of it, sefior 
replied Starbock. 

An audible snicker followed this % 
mark. General Blanco spoke in brusmt 
rebuke: “Manuel, be silent—and les 
against the door so that no one may com 
in.’ 

“Bueno, Excelencia.” 

“By the way!” ejaculated Mr. Billing 
and suddenly, putting his hand beneil 
his coat, he drew out the villainous log 
knife that had come hurtling through li 
window the night before. His pup 
was innocent enough; he intended meri 
to return it to its owner. But at the sig 
of the naked steel a small panic occumtt 
about the table. is 

Starbock jumped up with a sin 
The General drew back, tugging at som 
thing in his coat pocket. Colonel Gome 
for his part, reached down into his bool 
whipped out a knife as large and sins 
as the one in Mr. Billings’ hand and wij 
a movement swift as lightning preset 
it at our hero’s heart. 

The latter stood absolutely agape wi 
astonishment. A 

“Why,” he stammered, “what &™ 
What have I done?” 

“The knife, sefior!” admonished Bt 
celencia softly but in a grim voice. “You 
drew the knife!” a 

“Oh, that!” cried Mr. Billings. Ye 
yes, I see! Ha-ha! You thought at 
was going to— But why should I? Wr: 
Ha-ha! A good joke on you gentleme 





|Hmm—yes! A joke! I only mead ™ 


give it back to Manuel.” died 
“Sefior Beelings,” said General 22 
“T apologize. I apologize for the tem? 
ment of my race. We ws of 0 
t, sefor. —Manues © 
temperamen Salil Bec , 
rious. 
“Yes!” hissed Starbock, half cr 
ing upon the table. “There “2 
questions that we wish to ask you, 
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EVERSHARP ts made in every ap- 
propriate style for everybody and writes 
every style of handwriting with equal 
facility. Its compact barrel is balanced 
for easy writing. Its rifled tip holds a ; 
lead point that is always sharp and never ‘ 
sharpened. Into its making has gone a 
combination of invention and art that 
makes Eversharp the most effictent and 
what is if attractive of pencils. Eversharp carries 
snished I8 inches of lead which writes 250,000 
ice. “Y0" words at I0,000 per penny. Make sure 
ings, “ts you get Eversharp—the name is on the 
ought thi pencil. Prices, $1 and upward. Dealers 
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~ THE WAHL COMPANY, Chicago 
eral bie 
the tempe Eastern Office: 165 Broadway, New York City. Western Rep- 
reséntatives: Bert M. Morris Co., 444 Market St., San Fran- 
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uel! gp Canadian Representatives : Rowland & C ‘ampbell, 
» Winnipeg, Can; Consolidated Optical Co., Toronto, Can. 
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PARIZER' 


CSAFETY—SEALEDO) 


Fountain Pens 


\ 
} Write Without 
Blotting— 


Carried Without 
Leaking 


HE PARKER Pen 

simply cannot leak. 

The “Lucky Curve” 
—found only in Parkers 
—carries the ink to the 
point and not to the fin- 
gers. You get a smooth, 
even ink flow under every 
writing condition. 














The unique Push-the- 
Button filling device at the 
top of the pen does away 
with holes-in-the-wall and 
side levers, The Parker 
Pen is safety sealed—it’s 
absolutely ink-tight at all 


times. 
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Many million users 
have adopted the Parker 
Pen because of these ex- 
clusive Parker features. 
Twenty thousand dealers 
sell it, under guarantee 
and on a service basis. 


The Parker Pen 
Company 
JANESVILLE, WISCONSIN 


New York Chicago 
San Francisco Spokane 


PARKE iy hf i 


» 
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The New Parker Patent 
Clip 
Held in place like a washer. 


It holds the pen firmly at 
pocket level. 25¢ extra. 








|ing a—a company, the nature of which, 
| until our plans are ripe, it is necessary to 








“Well,” said Mr. Billings, “ask them!” 

Starbock and the General exchanged 
glances. Starbock spoke. 

“You are, senor, a person in the employ 
of General Pablo Blanco?” 

“I am the resident agent of the pro- - 
posed Pan-American Tobacco Company,” 
said Mr. Billings with dignity, “—at a 
salary of ten thousand dollars a year.” 
He looked for confirmation toward Ex- 
celencia, who nodded. 

“So!” continued Starbock. “And you 
are aware of the conditions under which 
General Blanco returns to this country?” 

“General Blanco has told me every- 
thing.” 

Starbock started, then recovered his 
composure. 

“You know that the General is the 
enemy of the party now in power? You 
know that he is the enemy of the Juarez | 
government?” 

Mr. Billings smiled and waved his hand. 

“Yes,” he said. “At least—” 

“One moment, sehor! You know this 
thing, and yet, knowing it, you deliber- 
ately go to live in the house of Dona 
Susana Dale, who is President Juarez’s , 
guardian angel.” 

“Well, what of that?” 

“What of that! What of that, sefor? 
You ask me what of that!” 

“Excuse me, Sefior Starbock,” inter- | 
rupted Excelencia. “Perhaps I can pre- 
sent the matter so that Mr. Beelings will 
comprehend. It is this that disturbs us, | 
Senor Beelings: We are engaged in form- 


keep secret. Especially do we wish to 
keep our plans a secret from the Juarez 
government—a question of politics, 
seor, a mere question of politics, but 
very important, you understand.” 

“Certainly!” said Mr. Billings. 

“You, senor, are a member of our com- 
pany. Suddenly we discover that you 
are living at the home of a lady who is, 
as a matter of fact, the brains of the 
Juarez government—” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Billings in an off-hand 
tone, “President Juarez himself admitted 
that.” 

“What!” cried Excelencia. “You have 
met Juarez?” 

“T had breakfast with him this morn- 
ing,” replied our hero. 

There was a moment of intense silence. 
Then Starbock gasped, in a harsh whisper: | 
| 





took his cigar out of his mouth and said | 
in his native tongue: 
faced sehor is a spy, permit me, in the | 
name of God, to put my knife into his 

But I do not think that 
he is a spy!” 

“Sefor Beelings,” said Excelencia, “tell 
us, explain to us, why you are living in 
the house of Dofia Susana.” 

Mr. Billings looked at the speaker and 
smiled a second time. 

“General Blanco,” said he gravely, 
“when I accepted the resident agency of 
the proposed Pan-American Tobacco 
Company, at a salary of ten thousand 
dollars a year, I asked you for my in- 
structions. You told me, if you remem- 
ber, to study the ground, to become ac- 
quainted, to make friends! Well, I leave 


RU 


Colonel Gomez, sensing an accusation, | |” 


“If the round-| 
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it to you. Could I have done more to 
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Ice Cap No 100 


—_ > 


BBER GOODS 


“‘ Like the touch of a Z 
loved one’s hand 

Thousands who endure heals 

aches and inflammations do #@ 


needlessly. For a S 
Fever Ice-Cap works wonders 


relieving pain. 


Suprerservie 


Fever Ice-Cap 


has the life and durability of severalar 
dinary caps. Made of the finest, 
rubber used for this purpose. he 
wear-point triply reinforced h 
strength of three ice-caps in one, 
Attractively packed in 
gred, blue-ribboned, gold-sealed box. 
At the leading drug stores eve 
At th (a4 VOL Rubber Predad 
to keep you well from infancy te old age. - 
Write for FREE copy of “HEAT AND COLD. 
Tells how to relieve many 


DAVOL RUBBER COMPANT 


Established ix7# 


ROVIDENCE R. 1 
New York Chicago Baste 
San Francisco 
site, 1008 
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7q When I drive 
Around 
In my costly motor car 
(as Ring Lardner says) 
I always take 
A spare tire 
An extra tube 
And 
My Life-Savers. 
I can’t smoke— 
The ashes blow 
In my eye 
Or my friend’s eyes 
And the cigar 
Burns up one side, 





Or goes out. 

But I want something 
—don’t know just why— 
To turn over 

And twist around 

On my tongue. 

The answer is 
Life-Savers, 

So snappy 

So comforting 

So smooth and cool, 
They keep my throat 
Moist and flexible 
And each one 

Sort of wears down 
Slowly 

Giving off that spicy 
Honey-fied 

Aromatic 

Piquant flavor 

Until it’s just a thin 
Brittle 

Delicious rim 

Of sweetness ; 

And it breaks 

And is gone, 

Like a pleasant dream; 
But I can dream it 





All over again 
Whenever I like. 


Bins al are 
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Write Without 
Blotting— 


Carried Without 
Leaking 


HE PARKER Pen 

simply cannot leak. 

The “Lucky Curve” 
—found only in Parkers 
—carries the ink to the 
point and not to the fin- 
gers. You get a smooth, 
even ink flow under every 
writing condition. 

The unique Push-the- 
Button filling device at the 
top of the pen does away 
with holes-in-the-wall and 
side levers, The Parker 
Pen is safety sealed—it’s 
absolutely ink-tight at all 
times. 

Many million users 
have adopted the Parker 
Pen because of these ex- 
clusive Parker features. 
Twenty thousand dealers 
sell it, under guarantee 
and on a service basis. 


The Parker Pen 
Company 
JANESVILLE, WISCONSIN 


New York Chicago 
San Francisco Spokane 


The New Parker Patent 
Clip 
Held in place like a washer. 
It holds the pen firmly at 
pocket level. 25¢ extra. 
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“Well,” said Mr. Billings, “ask them!” 

Starbock and the General exchanged 
glances. Starbock spoke. 

“You are, senor, a person in the employ 
of General Pablo Blanco?” 

“I am the resident agent of the pro- ; 
posed Pan-American Tobacco Company,” 
said Mr. Billings with dignity, “—at a 
salary of ten thousand dollars a year.” 
He looked for confirmation toward Ex- 


| celencia, who nodded. 


“So!” continued Starbock. “And you 


| are aware of the conditions under which 
| General Blanco returns to this country?” 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| the 





“General Blanco has told me every- 
thing.” 

Starbock started, 
composure. 

“You know that the General is the 
enemy of the party now in power? You. 
know that he is the enemy of the Juarez 
government?” | 

Mr. Billings smiled and waved his hand. 

“Yes,” he said. “At least—” 

“One moment, sefor! You know this 
thing, and yet, knowing it, you deliber- 
ately go to live in the house of Dona 
Susana Dale, who is President Juarez’s , 
guardian angel.” 

“Well, what of that?” 

“What of that! What of that, sefior? 
You ask me what of that!” 

“Excuse me, Sefior Starbock,” inter- | 
rupted Excelencia. “Perhaps I can pre- | 
sent the matter so that Mr. Beelings will | 
comprehend. It is this that disturbs us, | 
Senor Beelings: We are engaged in form- | 
ing a—a company, the nature of which, 
until our plans are ripe, it is necessary to 
keep secret. Especially do we wish to 
keep our plans a secret from the Juarez 
government—a question of politics, 
sehor, a mere question of politics, but 
very important, you understand.” 

“Certainly!” said Mr. Billings. 

“You, senor, are a member of our com- 
pany. Suddenly we discover that you 
are living at the home of a lady who is, 
as a matter of fact, the brains of the 
Juarez government—” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Billings in an off-hand | 
tone, “President Juarez himself admitted | 
that.” 

“What!” cried Excelencia. 
met Juarez?” 

“T had breakfast with him this morn- 
ing,” replied our hero. 

There was a moment of intense silence. 
Then Starbock gasped, in a harsh whisper: | 
“So!” | 

Colonel Gomez, sensing an accusation, | 
took his cigar out of his mouth and said | 
in his native tongue: “If the round-| 
faced sefior is a spy, permit me, in the | 
name of God, to put my knife into his 

But I do not think that | 
he is a spy!” 

“Senor Beelings,” said Excelencia, “tell 
us, explain to us, why you are living in| 
the house of Dona Susana.” 

Mr. Billings looked at the speaker and 
smiled a second time. 

“General Blanco,” said he gravely, 
“when I accepted the resident agency of 
proposed Pan-American Tobacco 
Company, at a salary of ten thousand 
dollars a year, I asked you for my in- 
structions. You told me, if you remem- 
ber, to study the ground, to become ac- 
quainted, to make friends! Well, I leave 


then recovered his 





“You have | 
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7 When I drive 
Around 
In my costly motor car 
(as Ring Lardner says) 
I always take 
A spare tire 
An extra tube 
And 
My Life-Savers. 
I can’t smoke— 
The ashes blow 
In my eye 
Or my friend’s eyes 
And the cigar 
Burns up one side, 





Or goes out. 

But I want something 
—don’t know just why— 
To turn over 

And twist around 

On my tongue. 

The answer is 
Life-Savers, 

So snappy 

So comforting 

So smooth and cool, 
They keep my throat 
Moist and flexible 
And each one 

Sort of wears down 
Slowly 

Giving off that spicy 
Honey-fied 

Aromatic 

Piquant flavor 

Until it’s just a thin 
Brittle 

Delicious rim 

Of sweetness ; 

And it breaks 

And is gone, 

Like a pleasant dream; 





But I can dream it 
All over again 
Whenever I like. 
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make friends with the most 
K Marcella Swanson : — in the country?” 
El, whose blond beauty adds je “You mean that you have b 
mer ee, —following saiteneliona?” demande 
: celencia. 
“Exactly!” said Mr. Billings, 
Sefior,” interposed the General Mel 
me: are you on good terms with ‘Doig 
Susana?” 

“Excellent—if I may say so!” 

“And with Juarez?” | 

“I—ah!—Yes, I think so. Veg, tp 
sure! And I must say that I have found 
him a very pleasant sort—” 

General Blanco’s eyes flashed sudde. 
ly. He smote the table with his fist 

“Pleasant! Ah, the hypocrite! The 
usurper! The tyrant! The infamoy 
office-snatcher !” 

“Excelencia, you forget yourself!” 
snapped Starbock. 

“And you are wrong!” proclaimed Mr 
Billings with the nobility that was jp 
grained in his very nature. “You ap 
wrong, General! Every man has his 
good side. No man is as black as hes 
painted. President Juarez may be a 
usurper, but he is not a hypocrite, Nor 
do I believe that he is a tyrant. No, ke 
is a democrat at heart, General Blanco! | 
feel sure of it. Why, only this moming 
he begged Dojia Susana to let him ride ia 
her carriage tomorrow night—in th 
Festival, you know—simply to escape the 
dignities of his office—” 

“What?” exclaimed the General sharp 
ly. 

Starbock half rose from his chair. His 
small, beady eyes glittered strangely. 

“Of course,” said Mr. Billings, inwardly 
pleased that his statement had created 
such an effect. “I don’t suppose the 
President would want it known—” 

“Of course not, of course not!” agreed 
Starbock, almost crooning the words, 
“It will be a secret with us, eh? So—so! 
Such a lot of secrets!” 
= General Blanco rose and said: 

Dama Sykes “Sefior Beelings, we are much indebted 
dine ofl hea tai eaten end oes to you for your courtesy in keeping this 
most beautiful members of i, See bane’ appointment. You have relieved us 0 

wth tenon : : our little doubts. You have reassured & 
upon every point. We are more than ever 
convinced of your peg your 

honest our discretion, your loyalty to 

The Fl “3 Sextet the afieire of the soon-to-be-formed Pat- 
ee ae American Tobacco Company. Continue, 
the cen sehor, to make friends among the highest 
Already you have done us an inestimable 


Most Beautiful Members of , service.” Here General Blanco drew ott 


his pocket his familiar large purse ald 


The Famous Florodora Sextet Wearing the took from it a substantial budget of bills 


“Sefior,” he said cordially, “permit met 


influential 


Beatrice Swanson 
as lovely as her sister— which 
is saying a great deal. Both 
are famous beauties. 


rity 














[Bonnite-73 VEIL 


pay you the rest of your first year's Si 
ary. Five thousand dollars, 1s i not, 
senor? Yes, that is correct! Manuel, 


meee I og pt stand away from the door. And 00% 
w/, ust Slip itonl sefor, until we meet again.” rool ae 
All Paris knows the loveliness of these flattering Veils. And now the “Until we meet yi echoe 

four leading members of the Florodora Sextet find in them a charm bock with a snarling smile. — me 

which supplements their own beauty. These are the famous Veils “Gentlemen,” said Mr. Billings, 1 
which you “just slip on!” No tying—no pinning — no knotting. and bowing to each in turn, “I am hate 

At the better shops and drug stores everywhere — 10c, 15c, 25¢ and 50c. in your estimate of my character, I 
you a very good morning’ i 
The Bent 73 Co., Inc. So saying, he placed the money r his 

222 Fourth Avenue New York wallet and walked with dignity out ° 

Also Importers of the famous Bonnte}3 Hair Nets room. 


And next month you will enjoy Mr. 
Billings even more—in the 
coming August issue. 
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ARMAND sat up in bed, 

‘a was impossible. Through 

he windows came the first grey 

ght of dawn. For hours Mary 

peen awake. For hours she had tried 

to solve her problem. But it was hopeless. 

Slipping out of bed, she dressed. AS 
he glanced in her mirror she saw the 
oe of a tear, one of many that had 
— expression to her feelings during the 

night. She brushed it away and with 
gad little toss of her head decided to de- 
thine Mildred Harrington’s invitation. 

Mildred was probably the only real 
friend Mary had. Making friends had been 
dificult for her. But some common point 
of interest had drawn the two girls to- 

ther, although their positions in life lay 
e apart. Three years after her father’s 
death, Mary had found it necessary to get 
a position and most of the money she 
earned went to her mother and was used 
for the bare necessities of life. 

Money did not bother the Harringtons. 
Byery summer they closed their beautiful 
home in the city and went to their cottage 
at the shore. A great many of Mildred’s 
friends summered at the same resort and 
from late May until early September there 
was one continuous round of pleasure. 

So when Mary had been invited to spend 
her vacation with them, it had seemed like 
a gift from some fairy godmother. Be- 
sides being a chance to get away from the 
city during one of the hottest months, it 
was a rare opportunity to enjoy the gay, 
carefree life that appealed to her so strongly. 

Then last night she had gone to the 
Harrington home, where the girls had gath- 
ered to talk over their plans. Mildred’s 
brother, Bob, was just leaving the house, 
but stopped to speak to her. 

When he had said good night, Mary won- 
dered whether Bob’s presence would be 
added to the other pleasures this wonder- 
ful vacation held in store for her. Some- 
how she had always preferred him to the 
other men she knew. 

found the girls in a gay discussion 
plans. They had something sched- 
uled seemingly for every day of the sum- 
mer. What happy days they were to be! 

There would be bathing every day and 
moonlight sailing or beach parties at night. 
Then, too, Mildred had planned many 
dances and week-end parties. 

All these things had seemed like pleas- 
ant dreams to Mary. She could picture 
long stretches of sand and the ocean with 
4 big yellow moon creeping up out of the 
silver streaked waters. She could see her- 
self at these wonderful dances during the 
week-end parties. For a little while at 
least Mary Armand was to really live! 


“O= I got the most stunning evening 
dress today!” It was Kitty Wells 
Mere mention of them 
’s dreaming. Once intro- 
the subject had developed into a 
ussion—afternoon frocks — 
Mary suits—shoes—hats—bathing togs! 
listened. Several times she tried to 
say teen bet nine —but each 
failed her. She was afraid they 
ask about HER new clothes. What 
a thought! The mere possibility of it em- 
tarrassed her and finally giving a quickly 
formed excuse, she said good night. 
Outside she had walked slowly home. 
Clothes! She had none. How many 
to t had made it impossible for her 
} A like the girls she wanted most for 
ds. Now because she had “nothing to 
Wear” she was to lose the vacation that 
so real—so wonderful! 
At home her mother had been awaiting 
aim ah ee a ked-of vacation. 
,+ can’t go to the Harrington’s 
this summer, Mary announced. “Tonight 
One was talking about their pretty 
dresses and afternoon frocks. I’m 
7, would feel a little out of place.” 
Poon and appointment = gently as 
id—a went no further, for 
Mrs. Armand was crying. . 
er, please dor't!”” pleaded Mary. 
ye will ae able to go.”” And 
T good night, ht 
seclusion of her onl ght, she soug 
after a sleepless night, Ma 
decline Mildred’s invitation. * 
ks later a group of happy, laugh- 
ded a train bound for the 
Was at the station to see 
e smiled, calling a happy fare- 
in pulled out. But when it 
» the silver rails seemed 
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Midsummer Magic 


_ By Dorothy Blair 






to dance through her tears in the 
sunshine, as she turned to go back 
to the hum-drum of the office. 

For days afterward Mary was 
miserably unhappy. It wasn’t 
merely missing the vacation—she 
was looking ahead. Were clothes 
always going to hold her back 
and make her different from 
other girls? 


HEN finally the problem in 

Mary’s mind was solved and in 
the weeks that followed a change 
came over her more wonderful 
than she had even dreamed. 

Bob Harrington, driving his 
car, noted this change one night 
in July when he met Mary on 
her way home from work. 

“Summering in the city seems 
to agree with you, Miss Armand,” 
he said. “I never saw you looking 
so well—or so happy!” 

Mary smiled at his compliment 
and the almost bewildered ex- 
pression of admiration on his 
face told her that her triumph 
over circumstances was practi- 
cally complete! 

September found the girls at Seacliff 
anxious to get back to the city. The 
shore season had been a disappointment, 
For the first month there had been the 
usual dances and parties—made delightful 
by Bob and the friends he brought with 
him. But later when he remained in town, 
pleading pressure of business, Mildred’s 
parties, without his guests, became a little 
tiresome. 

So when the day for the trip homeward 
arrived the girls had no regrets. They 
were eager to get home and plunge into 
their preparations for the fall season. 

Bob was at the station to meet them. 
Mildred, followed by the other girls, had 
almost reached his car when she suddenly 
stopped—stifling a cry of astonishment. 

A girl, beautifully dressed—her face 
aglow with a radiantly happy smile—was 
stepping out of Bob’s machine. 

It was Mary Armand! 

But what a transformed and adorable 
Mary she was! Wearing a charmingly dis- 
tinctive afternoon frock she was a fasci- 
nating picture! From her hat to the tips 
of her dainty pumps, she was perfect! 

For one long moment the girls stood be- 
wildered by the marvelous change in the 
girl before them. Then they rushed for- 
ward with one accord to greet her. 

“Mary—you look wonderful—positively 
beautiful!’’ they exclaimed. 

“You seem surprised—am I so very, very 
different?” asked Mary, smiling. 

“Different!” exclaimed Mildred, ‘“‘why you 
are another person! Tell us——” 

“Girls,” replied Mary, “I’ve had the most 
wonderful summer imaginable and I can 
scarcely wait to tell you all about it!’’ 

A little later at Mildred’s, the girls 
crowded around Mary for her story. 


“you girls will never know how much 
I wanted to go to Seacliff,’’ she began. 
“For you this vacation trip was simply the 
regular thing; to me it meant the first 
chance I ever had for a really good time! 
And at first I thought I couldn’t give it up! 
You may have guessed why I had to. I 
simply didn’t have the kind of clothes you 
were going to take and I knew I would be 
unhappy every minute contrasting my own 
simple little outfits with the wonderful 
wardrobes of you other girls. But it was 
terribly hard! 

*“T guess every girl wants pretty clothes. 
We are perfectly al only when we 
know we are well dressed. So for days after 
you had gone, I could think of nothing 
else! The words kept ringing in my ears 
—‘Clothes! Clothes! Clothes!’ 

“Then one night, a wonderful thing hap- 
pened. I had gone to my room so mother 
would not know how unhappy I felt. After 
a while, just to divert my thoughts, I 
opened a magazine, and my glance fell on 
the story of a girl, just like myself, who 
found the way to friends and happiness 
by learning right at home, through the 
Woman’s Institute, to make all of her own 
clothes and hats, 

“Almost wild with hope I 


read every 
word of the story. 


It seemed so real—so 
convincing—and so much the very oppor- 
tunity I needed, ‘that I wrote the Insti- 
tute for more information that very night. 

“Well, in just a few days a beautiful 
book arrived telling all about the Woman’s 
Institute and how 50,000 women of all 
ages and in all circumstances had solved 
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Fromher hatto the tips of her dainty pumps, she was perfect? 


their clothes problems in this delightful 
new way. I made up my mind that I, too, 
would do it! So I joined the Institute at 
once and took up dressmaking. 

“Right away I began to feel like a differ- 
ent girl. I was so interested I devoted 
every spare moment to my lessons. And, 
of course, I made rapid progress. The 
textbooks seem to answer every possible 
question and the teachers take just as per- 
sonal an interest as if they were right; be- 
side you!” 

“And I realize now how fortunate it was 
for me that I began my lessons in the 
summer time. That is absolutely the best 
time—the logical time—to learn dressmak- 
ing. The days are longer and every even- 
ing I had several hours of daylight to de- 
vote to my work. Then, too, I could work 
out of doors. And the sheer summer fab- 
rics.are so much easier to handle—the sum- 
mer dresses are so much simpler to make— 
and summer materials cost less. 

“When my vacation came, I accom- 
plished wonders! It was just delightful— 
working on those beautiful fabrics out of 
doors all day long. Almost at once I be- 
gan making actual garments. 


“WHat was most important to me, I 
also learned what colors and fabrics 
were most appropriate for me, how to de- 
velop those little touches that make clothes 
distinctively becoming. My course opened 
up a whole new world to me. 

*T soon learned to copy models I saw in 
the shop windows, on the street, or in 
fashion magazines. Every step was so 
clearly explained that the things I always 
thought only a professional dressmaker 
could do were perfectly easy for me!’’ 

“I suppose,” said Kitty, a little envi- 


ously, “you'll soon be needing a wedding 
ress. But, of course, you'll buy that?’ 
“Well, that’s an entirely separate se- 

cret,’”’ Mary answered, blushing, “but @ 


whole section of my course was devoted to 
planning and making a bride’s complete 
trousseau—and I took the last stitch in my 
wedding dress nearly a week ago. So I’m 
the happiest girl alive and I owe it all to 
the Woman’s Institute! That alone made 
Roca? what Bob calls my ‘Midsummer 

agic.’ And what I did—in saving hun- 
dreds of dollars on my clothes, having 
prettier, more stylish, better-made gar- 
ments and attracting nappingss with them 
—any woman or girl can do!” 

It will cost you nothing to find out just 
what the Woman’s Institute can do for you. 
Simply send a letter, postal or the coupon 
below and you will receive, without obli- 
gation, the full story of this great school 
which has proved such a wonderful bless- 
ing to more than 50,000 women the world 
over. 


WOMAN’S INSTITUTE 
Dept. 20G, Scranton, Penna. 


Please send me one of your booklets 
and tell me how I can learn the subject 
marked below: 


0 Home Dressmaking 


O Millinery 
O Professional Dressmaking 


0) Cooking 


Name 
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Every drop awakens flavor 


If the success of a salad depends on the dressing—and it 
certainly does—then it follows that the success of the 
dressing depends on the vinegar used. 


The name Heinz on a bottle of Malt, Cider or White Vinegar 
stands for something special. Back of that name stands a 
reputation based on years of experience, the 
choicest materials, skill in making and long aging 
in wood. The flavor is a thing to be remem- 
bered—to be remembered by the name Heinz. 













Sold in pint, quart and half-gallon bottles, 
filled and sealed in the Heinz establishment. 


Pressed at the Heinz plant in 

HEINZ Seville, Spain, from selected 
olives. Absolutely pure and 
full flavored. 


. 
Olive Oil The same rigorous methods 
of cleanliness prevail there 
that characterize the Home of the 57. In bottles or tins. 


SOME OF THE 


Spaghetti 
Baked Beans 
Apple Butter 
Tomato Ketchup 


A// Heinz goods sold in Canada are packed in Canada 
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! started. 
“No, not in a week. Why. ; 
= the matter with ba 

“Of course not.” She touched 
lightly upon the arm. “You oe = 
Mr. Bell, cashier of the National Poy 
Bank, had died?” 

“No. Is that so! That’s too baj 
Then suddenly Deacon sat erect, & 
George! Father is one of the assistay 
cashiers there. I wonder if he'll be pro- 
moted.” He turned upon the girl, % 
that what you wanted to tell me?” 

She waited a bit before replying. 

“No—not exactly that.” 

“Not exactly— What do you mean? 

“Do you know how keen Mr. Doane 
I mean Junior’s father, is on rowing? 
Well,”—as Deacon nodded,—“have yoy 
thought how he might feel toward th 
father of the man who is going to sit ia 
his son’s seat in the race tomorrow 
Would it make him keen to put that 
father in Mr. Bell’s place?” 

Deacon’s exclamation was sharp. 

“Who asked you to put that thought 
in my mind?” 

“Ah!” Her hand went out, lying upon 
his arm. “I was afraid you were going 
to take it that way. Mother was tak 
ing this afternoon. I thought you should 
know. As for Junior Doane, I’m frank 
to admit I’m awfully keen about him 
But that isn’t why I came here. I 
member how close you and your father 
used to be. I—I thought perhaps youd 
thank me, if—if—” 

“What you mean is that because I 
have beaten Doane out for stroke, his 
father may be sore and not promote my 
father at the bank.” 

“There’s no ‘may’ about it. Mr. Doane 
will be sore. He’ll be sore at Junior, 
of course. But he’ll be sore secretly a 
you, and where there is a question of 
choice of cashier between your father and 
another man—even though the other 
man has not been so long in the bank=— 
how do you think his mind will work; 
I mean, if you lose? Of course, if you 
can win, then I am sure everything will 
be all right. You must—” 

“If I can win! What difference woul 
that—” He stopped suddenly, “Ive 
caught what you mean.” He law 
bitterly. “Parental jealousy. All might? 
All right!” 

“Jim, I don’t want you—” 

“Don’t bother. I’ve heard all 1 @ 
stand, Jane. ° Thank you.” He Jur 
out of the car and hurried away. : 

She called him. No answer. Wat 
ing a moment, the girl sighed, touched 
the self-starter and drove away. 

Deacon had no idea of any lapse af 
time between the departure of the @ 
and himself in his cot prepared for slét? 
—with, however, no idea that sleep wo 
come. His mood was pitiable. His ad 
was a mass of whirling thoughts m © 
midst of which he could recognize Di 
tures of his boyhood, a little boy doilig 
many things—with a hand always ¢ 
within the fingers of a great big maa 
knew everything, who could do 


thing, who could always explain a1 
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mysteries of the big, strange, booming 
world. There were many such pictures, 
d him gypictures not only relating to boyhood, 
him it to his own struggle at Baliol, to the 
vit We cid little home in Philadelphia and all 
Fem fiat it had meant, all that it still meant, 
bad? gto his father, to his mother, to him. 
iny act of his that would bring sorrow 
dismay or the burden of defeated 
he hope to that home! 
| nt But on the other hand, the morrow 
” vas to bring him the crown of toilsome 
ears, was to make his name one to con- 
with wherever Baliol was loved or 
mean?” genowr He knew what the varsity cachet 
Doane, id do for his prospects in the world. 
rowing? fa jafter all, he had his own life to live, 
ve d be not. Would not the selfish, or 
rd aiher the rigorous, settlement of this 
o sit in qepmblem, be for the best in the end, 
10rrow? 
ut that 


a ince his making good would simply be | 


aking good for his father and his 


jother? But how about his father’s | 
hance for making good on his own ac- 


thought bount ? 


1 should ae weaming, ” came the muffled | 


ia HERE was something unreal to Dea- | 


con about the morning. The sunlight 

as filled with sinister glow; the voices 
the rowing men were strange; the 

le environment seemed to have 

oke. his Mpneed It was difficult for Jim Deacon 
sail ofp look upon the bronzed faces of the 


about the breakfast table, upon | 


coach with his stiff mustache and 


r. Doane . ‘ 

eam iiering eyeglasses—difficult to look 
Bes them and realize that within a few 
stion of his name would be anathema to 
ther tan i, that forever where loyal men of 
e other Ment Sather he would be an outcast, a 


I work; That was what he would be—an out- 
if you For he had come to his decision: 
: t what he would do he did not know. 





















hing did not know that he would not stroke 
oan varsity, Out of all the welter 
“Tye it and travail had been resolved 
laughed : idea, His father came 
1a! there was no evading it. With all 
M ces that would follow the 
tution of his decision he was familiar. 
1 I Come now to know what Baliol 
‘a as a place not only of 
a place to be loved, hon- 
Wail He knew what his future 
* touciale But— his father came first. 
ti. the breakfast-table, he spoke 
lapse fH) one man, Junior Doane. 
‘the ot A So, he said, drawing him to one 
for see) Moa? Mil tow at stroke this after- 
ae ny ‘a ng at him. “Are you 
in BN - ’ . | 
a : hy trazy. I’m not feeling well; 
oy Ww 












Ys You're off your head 
vee aD here, just a minute.” 
med aWay in search of Dr. 

ma turned blindly through 







A comrade in the cot adjoining heard a | 


"Eh! Are you sick, Deacon? Are you | 
I right?” 


ent look here, Deacon—you want | 
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The first taste proves to you how good dbakea 
beans can be, and you realize that there is some- 
thing about them that is different. 


This delicious taste is due partly to the quality of 
beans selected, and to the Heinz tomato sauce with 
which they are prepared. But the main factor is 
the daking in dry heat in real ovens. 


When Heinz Beans are taken out of the can, they 
are never crushed or mashed. Each bean is brown, 
rich, appetizing, whole and uniform. They are 
inviting. 

Heinz Baked Beans with Pork and Tomato Sauce 
Heinz Baked Pork and Beans (without Tomato Sauce) Boston style 


Heinz Baked Beans in Tomato Sauce without Meat (Vegetarian) 
Heinz Baked Red Kidney Beans 


Some of the 
Vinegars 
Spaghetti 
Apple Butter 
Tomato Ketchup 





All Heinz goods sold in Canada are packed in Canada 
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Don’t pass by | 


And let that corn keep hurting 


Don’t pass a drugstore 
that sells Blue-jay if you 
ever suffer corns. 


Blue-jay stops the corn 
pain. A simple touch ap- 
plies it. And soon the 
toughest corn will loosen 
and come out. 


The Blue-jay way is 
gentle, easy, sure. It comes 
in plaster or in liquid form. 


It is scientific—a product 
of this world-famed labor- 


atory. 


Millions now employ it. 
Most of the corns that de- 
velop are being ended by it. 


Compare it with old 
methods, harsh and uncer- 
tain. Learn what folly it is to 
merely pare and pad corns. 


Use Blue-jay on one corn 
tonight. Watch that corn go. 
Then remember that every 
corn can thus be ended the 
moment it appears. A 


week -old corn should be 


unknown in these days. 


Blue-jay 


Plaster or Liquid 


The Scientific Corn Ender 


BAUER & BLACK Chicago New York Toronto 
Makers of Sterile Surgical Dressings and Allied Products 
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Send You a Lachnit 
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“DON’T SHOUT” 


““Lhear you. I can hear 


@ pair in my ears now, 


are invisible. ould 


thet | hear all echt. The 
Morley Phone 


for the 


it 
not know | 


is to the ears what glasses are to the 
eyes, Invisible, comfortable, wei and . Any- 
one can adjust it.” Over one hundred thousand sold. 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET AND TESTIMONIAL. 
THE MORLEY CO., Dept. 778.26 S. 15th. St., Phila. 
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the yard and so out to the main 
leading to a picturesque little Tiver iy 
about nine miles up the stream, 

June was at her loveliest in this 
country with its walled fields, its 
uplands and glowing pastures, its } 
river meadows and wayside flower 
of all this Deacon marked nothing a5 
head down he tramped along with gil 
dogged stride. Up the river thre, 
four miles farther on was the litthg 
of which he had so often heard ae 
but never seen, the little city of Ny 
so like certain English river-itig g 
cording to a veteran Oxford oarsmany 
had visited the Baliol quarters the » 
ous season. Deacon had an inter; 
strange places; he had an eye for4 
picturesque and the colorful, He 
wander about the place, filling his 
with impressions. He had always wa 
to go to Norton; it had seemed lik 
dream city to him. 

He was in fact striding along i 
middle of the road when the homg 
motorcar coming close behind sta 
him. As he turned, the vehicle sped 
to his side and then stopped wih 





grinding of brakes. 

| Dr. Nicholls, the coach, rose tp 
full height in the roadster and gh 
|down at Deacon, while Junior Ds 
| who had been driving, stared fixedlys 
{the wheel. The coach’s voice was m 
ly a series of profane roars, He 
|ample lungs, and the things he § 
seemed to echo far and wide. Hiss 
torian anger afforded so material ac 
|trast to the placid environment § 
Deacon stood dazed under the 
avalanche, hearing but a blur of obje 
tion. 

“Eh?” He paused as Junior D 
placed an admonishing hand upm 
arm. 

“IT beg your pardon, Doctor; i 
don’t think that is the right way. 
I say something to Deacon? 

The coach, out of breath, nodded 
gestured, sinking into his seat. 

“Look here, Jim Deacon, we've d 
ito take you back. You can’t bud 
the race this way, you know. Ia 
‘done. Now, wait a minute!” hea 
sharply as the boy in the road matt 
| speak. “I know why you ran away. 
Bostwick called me up and told 
everything. She hadn't realized q 
what she was doing—” : 

“She—she bungled everything. 

“Bungled! What do you meal 
Nicholls?” 








don’t you realize you're tryilg to 
yourself for life? Jump into the cal 
“I’m not going to row.” Deacoiss 


smoldered upon the two. 


TUDYING him a momnest Dr: 

olls suddenly grasped the sem 
of Deacon’s mood. He leaped ita 
car and walked up to him placing® 
upon his shoulder. 
Look here, my boy: You've 
false ideal run away with you 
realize that some twenty-five 
people throughout this country af 
their interests tossed away by 
represent them. They didn't 
You came out for the crew 





until you won a place for 


a CG 
“Nothing—nothing! You youlg 


m y; 


7 


: 
us 


WnelDU. 


ternc 


Dea 
‘Te 
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‘lac but you can fill. There are 
ae sre families on this riverside 
who have traveled from San Fran- 


+f) 
; all parts of the country, to 
cong Ae best. There are thou- 


main 
€ Fiver g 


m, 
this lovah 
S, its s 


es, its who have the right to ask us that 
lowers, Sulhumne is not permitted to win this 
‘hing ag moon, Do you realize your re- 
; With syitiae.. ” 


er three gi Deacon raised his hand. 

he little Gi “p'ye heard it said often, Dr. Nich- 
heard that anyone who gets in Cephas 
y of ’s way gets crushed. I’m not afraid 
/er-cities ARE him nor of anyone else, on my own 


OarsMan WilReeount; but I’m afraid of him because 


rs the preilmbs my father. My father is getting to 
nD interest an old man. Do you think I am go- 
eye fot ills to do anyth—” Deacon’s voice, which 
|. He i been gathering in intensity, broke 
ing his mg . He couldn’t go on. 

lways Wall “Tim Deacon!” There was a note of 
eemed lit@hilaration in Junior Doane’s voice. He 


ily climbed out of the car and joined 


along in coach at Deacon’s side. “I’m not 
he hom of to defend my father now. No one 
hind start shim as I do; no one knows as I do 
hicle sped great big stuff that is in him. He and 
pped wiht have always been close and—” 


“Then you know how he’d feel about 
me who took your place in the boat. 
can’t hurt me. But he can break my 
ther’s heart—” 

"Deacon, is that the opinion you have 
my father!” 

"Tell me the truth, Doane; is there 
ie chance under the conditions that with 
thoice between two men in the bank he 


, Tose toy 
r and g 
unior D 
d fixedly 
ice was 
ars, He 
‘ings he 
de. Hiss 


5 


terial 2 igh fail to see Father? Isn’t it human 
ronment lature fora man as dominant and strong 
ler the Wiebe is, who has always had or got most 
ur of OMERPthe things he wants, to feel that way?” 


‘ “Pethaps. But not if you can win out 
Junior Dagiiainst Shelburne. Can’t you see your 
and upotSiiance, Deacon? Go in and beat Shel- 

me; Father’ll be so glad he’ll fall off 


Joctor; UMEERe observation-train. You know how 
ht way. Miiehates Shelburne. Any soreness he has 
a? it my missing out at stroke will be 
h, nodded iiiected at me—and it wont be soreness, 
at. erely regret. Don’t you get it?” 

n, weve OME “And if we lose—” 

can’t buck aa" We lose, there’s the chance that 


now. It Sete all in the soup 


ste!” he OB "T'm not, if I keep out of this thing—” 
road maki We lose with me at stroke, do you 
‘an away. bse it will help you or anyone related 
and you with my father when he learns 


realized 


y thing.” 
rou meal, 


at Baliol would probably have won 
you stroking? 

“My Lord, Jim Deacon,” Doane went 

Has the other did not reply, “do you 
we this is any fun for me, arguing 


yu young ii you to Swing an oar this afternoon 


trying wl maT would give my heart’s-blood to 
nto the GMM it in your place?” 
Deacon's # do you do it, then?” 
do Ido it? Because I love 
wl, Because her interests stand above 
t, Dr ; more than anything I 
‘he e 0 see her win. I didn’t feel this 
eaped itt Pag Bagel out for stroke. 
cing & -H.> didn’t show my feelings, 
pla = Was thinking of nothing but my 
| you a minute, J idn’t reali 
ve t aed » Jim. I didn’t realize 
ire of the thing, didn’t appreciate 
Wy = + Wanted to do didn’t count 


mn, Baliol, only Baliol! It all 
te when you bucked out. Baliol 
Seunts, Jim. If I can help 

boting from the observation- 


“S 
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A woman’s charm 


See how white teeth enhance it 


All statements approved by high dental authorities 


Countless women have found a way 
to whiter, safer teeth. You meet them 
everywhere. A new method of teeth 
cleaning is now widely employed, and 
anyone who watches can see the re- 
sults of it. 

This is to ask that you test it. 
Watch the results for ten days, then 
judge for yourself if you need it. 


The tooth wrecker 


Millions find that well-brushed teeth 
discolor and decay. Tartar forms, and 
often pyorrhea starts. 

Most of those troubles are now 
traced to film. To that viscous coat 
which you feel with your tongue. It 
clings to teeth, enters crevices and 
stays. The ordinary tooth paste can- 
not dissolve it, so the tooth brush 
leaves much of it intact. 

It is the film-coat that discolors— 


Sent to all 


A ten-day tube of Pepsodent is sent 
to all who ask. Thus millions have 
already proved it. If you have not, 
write for that tube today. 

Pepsodent is based on pepsin, the 
digestant of albumin. The film is al- 
buminous matter. The object of Pep- 
sodent is to dissolve it, then to day 
by day combat it. 

This method long seemed impos- 
ible. Pepsin must be activated, and the 
usual agent is an acid harmful to the 
teeth. But science has discovered a 
harmless activating method, so active 
pepsin can be every day applied. 


Pepsadent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 








The scientific film combatant now 
advised by leading dentists every- 
where and supplied by druggists in 
large tubes. 












































not the teeth. Film is the basis of 
tartar. It holds food substance which 
ferments and forms acid. It holds the 
acid in contact with the teeth to 
cause decay. 

Millions of germs breed in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of 
pyorrhea. All these troubles have 
been constantly increasing. 


Now a new method 


Dental science, after years of search- 
ing, has found a way to combat this 
film. Able authorities have amply 
proved its efficiency. Now leading 
dentists everywhere are urging its 
adoption. 

A new tooth paste has been per- 
fected to meet every modern require- 
ment. The name is Pepsodent. And 
this film combatant is embodied in it. 


who ask 


The results are quick and apparent. 
They argue for themselves, and a 
book we send explains all reasons 
for them. 

Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after 
using. Mark the absence of the vis- 
cous film. See how teeth whiten as 
the film-coat disappears. 


Judge by the clear results between 
the old ways and the new. Do this 
now, for it is most important. Cut 
out the coupon so you won’t forget. 


10-Day Tube Free * 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY 
Dept. 601, 1104S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 
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Only one tube to a family 
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car, all right! But—don’t think it’s any 
fun for me urging you to come back and 
row. For I wanted to row this race, old 
boy. I—I—” Dvane’s voice faltered. 
“But I can’t; that’s all. Baliol needs a 
better man—needs you. As for you, 
you've no right to consider anything else. 
You go in—and win.” 

“Win!” Jim Deacon stood in the road, 
rigid, his voice falling to a whisper. 
“Win!” Into his eyes came a vacant 
expression. For a moment the group 
stood in the middle of the road as though 
transfixed. Then the coach placed his 
hand upon Deacon’s arm, gently. 

“Come Jim,” he said. 


‘TH afternoon had gone silently on. 
Jim Deacon sat on the veranda of 
the crew-quarters, his eyes fixed upon the 
river. Some of the crew were trying to 
read; others lounged about talking in low 
voices. Occasionally the referee’s launch 
would appear off the float, the official ex- 
changing some words with the coach while 
the oarsmen watched eagerly. Then the 
launch would turn and disappear. 

“Too rough yet, boys. They're going 
to postpone another hour.” Twice had 
the coach brought this word to the group 
of pent-up young men who in a manner 
of speaking were sharing the emotions 
of the condemned awaiting the execution- 
er’s summons. Would the up-river breeze 
never subside and give them conditions 
that would be satisfactory to the meticu- 
lous referee? 

Deacon lurched heavily in his seat. 

“What difference does it make so long 
as the shells wont sink?” he asked. 

“We're ready,” replied Dick Rollins. 
“Tt’s Shelburne holding things up; she 
wants smooth water, of course. It suits 
me, though. Things will soften up by 
sunset.” 

“Sunset!” Deacon scowled at the-west- 
ern skies. ‘Well, sunset isn’t so far off 
as it was.” 

Word came, as a matter of fact, short- 
ly after five o’clock. The coach, with 
solemn face, came up to the cottage, 
bringing the summons. After that for a 
little while Jim Deacon passed through 
a series of vague impressions rather than 
living experience. There was the swift 
changing of clothes in the cavernous boat- 
house, the bearing of the boat high over- 
head to the edge of the float, the splash 
as it was lowered into the water. Me- 
chanically he leaned forward to lace the 
stretcher-shoes, letting the handle of his 
oar rest against his stomach; mechanic- 
ally he tried to slide, tested the oarlock. 
Then some one gripped the blade of his 





“The Yellow Horde” 


EXT month will begin a re’ 

markable new novel of the 
great out-doors, ‘“‘Thé Yellow 
Horde,” by Hal G. Evarts, author 
of “The Palmated Pioneer” and 
other vivid stories of animal life. 
You will find this a story of 
exceptional interest. 











oar, pushing gently outward. The shell 
floated gingerly out into the stream. 

“Starboard oars, paddle.” Responsive 
to the coxswain’s sharp command Deacon 
plied his blade, and in the act there came 
to him clarity of perception. He was out 
here to win, to win not only for Baliol, 
but for himself, for his father. There 
could be no thought of not winning; the 
imminence of the supreme test had served 
to fill him with the consciousness of 
indomitable strength, to thrill his muscles 
with the call for tremendous action. 

As the shell swept around a point of 
land, a volume of sound rolled across the 
waters. Out of the corner of his eye he 
caught view of the long observation-train, 
vibrant with animation, the rival colors 
commingled so that all emblem of col- 
legiate affiliation was lost in a merger of 
quivering hue. A hill near the starting- 
line on the other side of the river was 
black with spectators, who indeed filled 
points of vantage all down the four miles 
of the course. The clouds above the 
western hills were turning crimson; the 
waters had deepened to purple and were 
still and silent. 

“There, you hell-dogs!” The voice of 
the coxswain rasped in its combativeness. 
“Out there is Shelburne; ahead of us at 
the line. Who says it’ll be the last time 
she'll be ahead of us?” 

Along the beautiful line of brown, 
swinging bodies went a low growl, a more 
vicous rattle of the oarlocks. 

Suddenly as Jim Deacon swung for- 
ward, a moored skiff swept past his blade, 
the starting-line. 

“Weigh all.” The coxswain’s com- 
mand was immediately followed by others 
designed to work the boat back to proper 
starting-position. Deacon could easily see 
the Shelburne crew now—big men all, 
ideal oarsmen to look at. Their faces 
were set and grim, their eyes straight 
ahead. So far as they gave indication, 
their shell might have been alone on the 
river. Now the Baliol shell had made 
sternway sufficient for the man in the 
skiff to seize the rudder. The Shelburne 
boat was already secured. Astern hovered 
the referee’s boat, the official standing 
in the bow directing operations. Still 
astern was a larger craft filled with 
favored representatives of the two col- 
leges, the rival coaches, the crew-man- 
agers and the like. 

“Are you all ready, Baliol?” 

“Yes sir.” Deacon, leaning forward, 
felt his arms grow tense. 

“Are you all ready, Shelburne?” 


HE affirmative was followed by the 
sharp report of a pistol. With a 
snap of his wrist Deacon beveled his oar, 
which bit cleanly into the water and 
pulled. There followed an interval of 
hectic stroking, oars in and out of the 
water as fast as could be done, while 
spray rose in clouds and the coxswain 
screamed the measure of the beat. 
“Fine, Baliol.” The coxswain’s voice 
went past Deacon’s ear like a bullet. 
“Both away together and now a little 
ahead at forty-two to the minute. But 
down now. Down—down—down—down! 
That’s it—thirty-two to the minute. It’s 
a long race, remember. Shelburne’s drop- 
ping the beat, too. You listen to Papa, 
all of you; he’ll keep you wise. Number 
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three, for God’s sake don’t [iff al 

water in the river up on your bla 
the finish. Shelburne’s hitting it p, 
bit. Make it thirty-four,” ” 

“Not yet.” Deacon scowled at 
tense little coxswain. “I'll do the tin 
ing.” Chick Seagraves nodded 

“Right. Thirty-two,” 4 

Swinging forward to the catch, his chy 
turned against his shoulder Dew 
studied the rival crew which with 
half-mile flags flashing by had attsind 
a lead of some ten feet. Their bys 
were biting the water hardly fifty js 
from the end of his blade, the abd 
brown bodies moving back and forth; 
perfect rhythm and with undegup 
power registered in the snap of the by 
on the stretchers and the pull of § 
arms. Deacon’s eyes swept the faced 
the Shelburne coxswain; it was compos: 
He glanced at the stroke. The » 
apparently, was costing him nothing 

“They’re up to thirty-four,” cried & 
graves as the mile flags drew swiftly 

“They’re jockeying us, Chick, We 
show our fire when we get ready, 
‘em rave.” , 

Vaguely there came to Deacon a som 
from the river-bank—Shelburne entha 
asts acclaiming a lead of a neat half 
length. 

“Too much—too much.” Desi 
shook his head. Either Shelburne w 
setting out to row her rival down at 
start, or else, as Deacon suspected, § 
was trying to smoke Baliol out, to lea 
at an early juncture just what mel 
was in the rival boat. A game, stoi 
hearted, confident crew will always 
this, it being the part of good ma 
policy to make a rival know fear as eat 
as possible. And Shelburne believed! 
herself, beyond any question of doubt 

And whether she was faking, or si 
Baliol could not afford to let the bid 
unanswered, a lead of a quarter d 
length at the mile had to be challenge 

“Give ’em ten at thirty-six!” Deact 
voice was thick with gathering efi 
“Talk it up, Chick.” 

From the coxswain’s throat issued 
machine-gun fusillade of whiplash wot 

“Ten, boys! A rouser now. Ta 
Come on. One—two—three—fourt 
boy! Are we walking! Five—sie# 
they anchored over there? Seve 
you big brown babies! Eight “ 
burne, good night—nine—wow!—@ 

Deacon, driving backward and form 
with fiery intensity, feeling within B 
the strength of some huge props 
machine, was getting his first real tit 
of conflict—the thrill not only of a 
competition, but of all it meant 0% 
personally: his father’s well-bemg ® 
own career—everything was mergel# 
luminous background of emotion | 
which that glittering oar he held was 
outlet. 

Shelburne had met the spurt, but’ 
drive of the Baliol boat was not ™ 
denied. Gradually the two prow = 
abreast, and then Deacon, not SO 
at the call of ten, but fairly my 
the crew along with him, swung ye 
undiminished ferocity, while 4 
voice rose into a shrill ¢ 
triumph as Baliol forged to the nal 

“They know a little now. ie 
voice was a growl as gra 
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LEADERSHIP IN ANYTHING 
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QUALITY MAINTAINED 
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OU can always enjoy the rare delicious. 
ness of Ward’ ard’s Orange-Crush and 


Ward’s Lemon-Crush with entire confidence in their 
high quality and well-guarded purity. 

The charming flavors of these drinks are not imita- 
tions—but actual blends of the luscious oils pressed 


from the fresh fruit, purest sugar and citric acid—the 
natural acid found in all citrus fruits. 
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Laboratory, Los Angeles 
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to thirty-two, Shelburne 


wing diminished the stroke. 


“studied them. They were 
* long steadily, the eyes of 
‘turned curiously upon the 

| He suspected the little man 
‘nothing better than to have 
Eber back to the two-mile 
is dig a watery grave. He 

9, that, failing Baliol’s will- 
"this, the test would now 

n her. For Shelburne was a 
“with all sorts of staying- 
iat Deacon had to keep in 
“that his eight was not so 
had therefore to be nursed 
ing energy, wherever pos- 


third mile that the battle 

@ judgment had to be carried 
~the fourth mile lurking 
"matter of staying-power and 
ad the gaff. Deacon’s idea 
‘present his crew was leading 
burne was not unwilling for 
t that this should be. How 
§ became evident after the 
gs had passed, when the Shel- 
began to lay to their 

: tremendous drive, the boat 
bs foot upon the rival shell 

iol lead had been overcome 
ged swept to the fore. 

d the stroke slightly, to 

os soon dropped to thirty- 
ig Shelburne carefully lest 
Pfunaway then and there. 
if a length astern at the 
file mark, passing which 

ie crew gave themselves up 
Mis effort to kill off her rival 


doing thirty-six—walk- 
fan's face was white and 
Mm continued to pass up a 
woke while the Shelburne 
dually away until at the 
there was a foot of 
sen its rudder and the 
ol shell. 
ed at the coxswain. A 
dly mile. 
7 said. “Shelburne can’t 
e left.” 
aa passed for study now. 
¥ Deacon bent to his 
Bed upon the swaying 
foxswain, whose sharp stac- 
ped Set the measure; the 
HS in the locks came as one 


cory 


Up we come. Bully— 

f a length now. Do 

ait a length! Give me a 
. Eh, Godfrey! We've 
at ’em Baliol. Oh, 


Deacon saw the Shel- 
view, saw the vari- 

ey past until he and the 
were rowing practically 


‘ Dad,” he muttered— 

en swing with quickened 

W the spray sd like bul- 
e blades 


“Look out.” There was a note of an- 
guish in Seagraves’ voice. “Shelburne’s 
spurting again.” 

A malediction trembled upon Deacon’s 
lips. So here was the joker held in re- 
serve by the rival crew. Had Baliol any- 
thing left?) Had he anything left? Grave 
doubt was mounting in his soul. Away 
swept the Shelburne boat inches at a 
stroke until the difference in their posi- 
tions was nearly a length. Three miles 
and a half! Not an observer but believed 
that this grueling contest had been worked 
out. Seagraves, his eyes running tears, 
believed it as he swung backward and 
forward exhorting his men. Half a mile 
more! The crews were now rowing be- 
tween the anchored lines of yachts and 
excursion-craft. The finish boat was in 
sight. 

And now Deacon, exalted by some- 
thing nameless, uttered a cry and began 
to give to Baliol more than he really 
had. Surely, steadily, he raised his stroke 
while his comrades, like the lion-hearts 
they were, took it up and put the sanction 
of common authority upon it. Thirty- 
four! Thirty-six! Not the spurt of phys- 
ical prowess, but of indomitable men- 
tality. 

“Up we come!” Seagraves’ voice was 
shrill like a bugle. He could see expres- 
sions of stark fear in the faces. of the 
rival oarsmen. They had given all they 
had to give, had given enough to win 
almost any race. But here in this race 
they had not given enough. 

On came the Baliol shell with terrific 
impulse. Quarter of a mile; Shelburne 
passed, her prow hanging. doggedly onto 
the Baliol rudder. 

Victory! Deacon’s head became clear. 
None of the physical torture he had. felt 
in the past mile was now registered upon 
his consciousness. No thought but that 
of impending victory! 

“Less than a quarter of a mile, boys. 
In the stretch. Now—my God!” 


OLLOWING the coxswain’s broken 
exclamation, Deacon felt an increased 
resistance upon his blade. 

“Eh?” 

“Innis has carried away his oarlock.” 
The eyes of the coxswain strained upon 
Deacon’s face. 

Deacon gulped. Strangely a picture 
of his father filled his mind. His face 
hardened. 

“All right! Tell him to throw his oar 
away and swing with the rest. Don’t 
move your rudder now. Keep it straight 
as long as you can.” 

From astern the sharp eyes of the 
Shelburne cox had detected the accident 
to Baliol’s Number six. His voice was 
chattering stridently. 

Deacon, now doing the work practically 
of two men, was undergoing torture which 
shortly would have one of two effects. 
Either he would collapse or his spirit 
would carry him beyond the claims of 
overtaxed physique. One stroke, two 
strokes, three strokes—a groan escaped 
his lips. Then so far as personality, per- 
sonal emotions, personal feelings were 
concerned, Jim Deacon ceased to function- 
He became merely part of the mechanism 
of a great effort, the principal guiding 
part. 

And of all those rowing men of Baliol 
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only the coxswain saw the Shelburne boat 
creeping up slowly, inexorably—eight men 
against seven. For nearly quarter of a 
mile the grim fight was waged. 

“Ten strokes more, boys!” 

The prow of the Shelburne shell was 
on a line with Baliol’s Number two. 

“One—two—three—four—” The bow 
of the Shelburne boat plunged up abeam 
Baliol’s bow oar. 

“Five—six—God, boys!—seven—” 

The voice of the coxswain swept up- 
ward in a shrill scream. A gun boomed; 
the air rocked with the screech and roar 
of whistles. 


LOWLY Deacon opened his eyes. Sea- 

gtaves, the coxswain, was standing up 
waving his megaphone. Rollins, at Num- 
ber seven, lay prone over his oar. Innis, 
who had broken his oarlock, sat erect; 
Wallace, at Number five, was down. So 
was the bow oar. Mechanically Deacon’s 
hand sought the water, splashing the body 
of the man in front of him. Then sud- 
denly a mahogany launch dashed along- 
side. In the bow was a large man with 
white mustache and florid face and burn- 
ing black eyes. His lips were drawn in 
a broad grin which seemed an anomaly 
upon the face of Cephas Doane. If so 
he immediately presented a still greater 
anomaly. He laughed aloud. 

“Poor old Shelburne! I—George! The 
first in four years! I never saw anything 
quite like that. We’ve talked of Baliol’s 
rowing-spirit—eh! Here, you Deacon, 
let me give you a hand out of the shell. 
We'll run you back to quarters.” 

Deacon, wondering, was pulled to the 
launch and then suddenly stepped back, 
his jaw falling, his eyes alight as a man 
advanced from the stern. 

“Dad!” 

“Yes,” chuckled Doane. 
up together—to celebrate.” 

“You mean—you mean—” 
con’s voice faltered. 

“Yes, I mean—” Cephas Doane 
stopped suddenly. “I think in justice to 
my daughter-in-law to be, Jane Bostwick, 
that some explanation is in order.” 

“Yes sir.” Deacon, his arm about his 
father’s shoulder, stared at the man. 

“You see, Dr. Nicholls had the idea 
that you needed a finer edge put on your 
rowing spirit. So I got Jane to cook up 
the story about that cashier business at 
the bank.” 

“Vou did!” 

“Yes. Of course your father was ap- 
pointed. The only trouble was that Jane, 
bright and clever as she is, bungled her 
lines.” 

“Bungled!” Deacon’s face cleared. 
“That’s what Dr. Nicholls said about her 
on the road, the day I bucked out. I re- 
member the word somehow.” 

“She bungled, yes. She was to have 
made it very clear that by winning you 
would escape my alleged wrath—or 
rather, your father would. I knew you 
would row hard for Baliol, but I thought 
you might row superhumanly for your 
father.” 

“Well,” Jim Deacon flushed, then 
glanced proudly at his father—‘“tyou were 
right, sir—I would.” 

“Brannigan,” another fine story by 
Lawrence Perry, will appear in an 
early issue. 


“We came 


Jim Dea- 


” 
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“If my daughter loved your 
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object to their marriage?” ihe 

“If I could be assured of the te 
of their affection—no, | would by 
lieved to see Cleghorn married tO. gllimerifice. 
woman, a strong woman.” icc a SOD 

Daniel Lang lowered himself into up all 
proffered chair and sat in silence gil jee! th 
moment. “You have acted as } palinsts me. 
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versed,” he said presently, Jt gullihd a nev 
magnificent quality of Lang’s thiMMeit can 
_could recognize the truth when he arcise Of 
it, and perceive honesty where homimmeponsibil 
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“I am glad,” said Islip. would ¢ 

“Where is your son?” mot thr 

“At his office, I believe.” is busine 

“My daughter has disappeared, Sib Lang no 
left my house yesterday and has mill am 
turned.” d this p 

Islip pressed a button on his desk, aipnd myse 
a young woman appeared. od. I 

“Get my son on the telephone” MM would s 
directed. ief and 

The men sat in silence, waiting. Mive been 
young woman reported. by. Ifo 

“Mr. Cleghorn is not ip his office Miphave be 
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was not there all day yesterday.” 
“Thank you,” Islip said, and wa 

until she had left the room. “We 

find him,” he observed, and Lamy 
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lew mor 
self,‘ 


that a partnership had been brought miipother.’ 
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He rested his chin on his hand andl 
with an air of sorrow, upon noullng 
“T think we have made the same 
takes,” he said presently, “ous 
dren.” 
“T have not known how to bea# 
to my daughter,” said Lang. 
“Nor I to my son. I seem 
thought of everybody else before I 
time to think of the boy.” ‘i 
“And I,” said Lang, “have gv@ 
life to labor for mankind—and have 
lected the woman growing up ® 
home.” oe 
“IT was born to this plac,” hsp § 
slowly, musingly, as if tryimé to ae 
to himself for events 4s oa 
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ing to explain myself to you, and | 
ai-to sce how this has come 
...-1 am a lonely man. It 
t be my fault, for I have a son—and 
» men have sons who are companions 
them. I am wondering if it is my busi- 
ws which has prevented me from being 
‘ather—if it was necessary to make that 
wifice. Mr. Lang, I would rather pos- 
4 son who was a son to me and to 
up all I own, than to be myself and 
jel that my son neither loves nor 
me. I have no need for so much 
wlth. Money provides me with food | 
ja new suit of clothes when I need 
-it can do no more for any man. The 
mise of power is not a pleasure but a | 
ponsibility. I would be happier with- | 
it. I would throw it away gladly if | 
would give me back my son. But I 
not throw it away. I do not possess 
is business: it possesses me.” 
Jang nodded. He was interested. 
“IT am forced to regard this business 
d this power as a trust,” Islip went on, 
d myself as a trustee responsible to the | 
id. I cannot stand from under. But | 
would seem”—his voice was low with | 
iet and perplexity—‘‘as if there might | 
ve been time to gain the love of one 
. If only I had known how! While 
have been giving my life to providing 
od for the world, to carrying food to the 
fid’s doors, I might have been given 
tw moments to get this one thing for 
‘Honor thy father and thy 
fr, It is a commandment, Lang; 
We parents have to earn obedience to 
ftom our children. It isn’t like a traf- 
with officers to enforce it. It 
& me wonder where a man’s great 
W lies—to his own soul or to the world. 
we organized the food-transportation 
i storage of the world. I have built 
Machine that can avert famine in the 
kas and store the harvests of summer 
ft the coming of winter—but when 
Great Record is read, will not my fail- 
tto be a real father to one boy out- 
M and erase all that service to man- 





m feeling that,” said Lang 

ison and my daughter! You come 

hone pole, I from the other: yet we 
Same error, suffer the same 


j=aikind seems.to have nothing in 
mon but grief.” : 
folly,” said Lang sternly. 
Ht there were to be nothing worse 
folly, Lang! I could bear with much 
Be | might even be able to laugh at 
0s folly.” His tone was pathetic, 
§ for sympathetic understanding. 
%, man may laugh at a son’s folly, 
te not at a daughter’s.” 
“ime I pray that my son and 
ma 7 may not have joined in 
oe on. Ain = became stern 
Shall make reparation.” 
Bg shook his head; the severity of 
ge something akin to 
ow of great-hearted sym- 
tor Be ctl of dunked. 
= reparation — is a 
a Tt benefits no one. I have 
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met your son, Islip. He is g 
a good boy. I liked him. 
daughter’s misfortune to be we. 
and to have no mother. I think} 
was stronger than your son.” 

Islip did not understand, 

“Able to compel him to her das 
said Lang. “She was uneasy dd 
tented, not schooled to self-conim 
child of her era, perhaps—a 
discontent. She did not give m 
NEW YORK thoughts, but I could see. J wy 
close to her, or I should haye} 
HARD CANDY La alarmed. She talked, but I dismiss) 

7 talk as words. She was ignorant, a) 
a should have instructed her. The fauh 


; . ; mine. Daughters do love their fathed 
Made from the se. 4 he said. “The fault is mine” 


: “And mine.” 
‘the and de 7Cl1oOuUsS 








“But it is my daughter and you 
d : h . d eae who must suffer.” 

vored wit ruits an \ “Because we have been too buy 

. 6 ;\3 | affairs we have taken upon ourselys 

spices. Fresh every Hour ré attend to the affairs God put upon 

™M : Pe . { The young woman rapped on the 4 

wture — 772 convenient and entered discreetly. “You sent 

. 2 Mr. Ledyard. He is here,” she said 
air tight tins " “Let him come in.” 

Weeks Ledyard entered, stopped 
astonishment as he saw Daniel Lagi 
that place, the most unlikely in the wa 
tin which to encounter him. 

“Mr. Lang,” said Islip, “this is 
Ledyard. He can help us.” 

“T know Mr. Ledyard,” Lang said 
like him.” 

“You know Ledyard?” It was li 
turn to show surprise. 

“He has called at my house—upm 
daughter. —Mr. Ledyard, Jane has‘ 
appeared.” 

The suddenness of the announcemé 
struck Ledyard with the impact d 
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"aq know where Cleghorn is. But Miss 


Lang is not with him.” 
Rak his head. “I t 
Ledyard shook his head. am no 
sure Miss Lang has anything to do 
* it.” 
oath what?” Islip asked sharply. — 
ignored the question. “I will 
find out,” he said grimly. “It doesn’t 
"gem possible—” He paused, disregard- 
me the two fathers, battling in his 
Was thoughts against admitting that Jane Lang 
have could be concerned in affairs which bore 
ismissed such sinister aspect as did those of last 
rant, : 


The fut ae me to this young man,” said 
elr . 


Daniel Lang. : 
“No, First I will find out.” 
“Young man, it is my daughter who is 
ad your sin question.” 
“And my son,” added Islip. 
0 busy “No.” 
ourselves “Why?” 
it upoa Some stubborn idea that he was bound 
on the in honor to Cleghorn took possession of 
Ou seit IE Ledyard. Something blasting had taken 
he said HH place. Cleghorn had inadvertently put 
an edge of the secret in his hands, and 
topped he would not divulge it even to the boy’s 
uiel Langa father—unless Jane were concerned. 
in the And then—in that case something told 
a him he would deal with the matter him- 
‘this is self. If it proved to be a fact that 
; Cleghorn had in any irrevocable way 
ing said HH sinned against Jane, no father should in- 
terfere. Ledyard was slow to rage. His 
t was IHRE was the steady, deep-running nature of 
the New England hills —a nature which 
e—upoh HE once aroused may become coldly ruthless. 
jane has @§ He turned toward the door. 
“Where are you going?” It was Islip 
spoke 





nnounes : 

mpact d@% “To see Chagnon—to find out.” 

Jane “Mr. Ledyard,” said Islip, “something | 
ggled a has happened. You know something | 
0 $0, be about my son. It is your duty to tell me 
tion. What you know.” 


"Ledyard shook his head stubbornly. 
§ ing has happened. I don’t know 
What. You will have to leave it to me. 
trusted me.” 

_ Tang nodded. He understood some- 
“Ming of what was passing through Led- 
‘Yads mind. “But my daughter?” he 
W - gaid. 

him, aod “Tam concerned there too, Mr. Lang,” 





face—both Schooled against display of 
tmotion by generations of practiced re- 
Pession. “I love your daughter.” 

E He moved toward the door. “Stay 
here, he said as if he were the one 
i ty. “You will hear from me.” 
“Mita he went out. Neither of the fathers 
Moved to follow him. 


#Y sot—my son!” Islip said in a lo 
shies Pp said in a low 









CHAPTER XXII 


‘GH ORN ISLIP was in Weeks 
“Gs rooms. He was obsessed 
=.) pulse to hide, to burrow, which 
> was In no sown condition to combat. 

= #00n following his awful night, 
ee aad dressed in spite of Ruth 

»ommands, obeying a decent but 
celiny t he must take himself 
Rouse. He feared to bring 
h it, and with the rampant 












said rd, his voice unemotional as his | 
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sentimentality of youth, held stubbornly 
the thought that his presence was an af- 
front to Ruth herself—that any connec- 
tion with last night’s events sullied and 
smirched her. 

“T’ve got to go,” he said with mulish 
determination. 

“You mustn’t go. You aren’t able. 
Where will you go? Home?” 

“No—not home. I don’t know—some- 
where.” 

“You must stay here—at least for to- 
night.” 

He shook his head. “I mustn’t. I want 
to stay. It is so safe here. I feel safe 
when you are here.” 

She turned away her face. It was pit- 
ifully boyish, his fear and his attitude to- 
ward her. It touched her, shook her, 
made her yearn toward him, but she had 
taken her determination and would not 
waver. Even now she would not admit 
that this boy was very dear to her, that 
it was her denied affection for him that 
had forced her to take the attitude to- 
ward him that she had taken. She real- 
ized that she loved him, and despised her- 
self for it. If Cleghorn suffered, Ruth 
suffered also—and also suffered with the 
feverish capacity of youth for suffering. 

She was glad, relieved, when Weeks 
Ledyard came up the stairs and entered. 
Almost brusquely she left the room. 

“Up, eh?” said Ledyard. 

“I’m going away—some place. I’ve got 
I can’t stay here.” 

“Of course not. You're going home, 
where you belong.” 

Cleghorn shook his head. 
ing home. I’m going away.” 

“Where?” 

“I don’t know. I must get away—a 
long ways. I’ve been thinking about it— 
how I could get out of Chicago. I could 
start at night and drive.” 

“Look here,” said Ledyard, “you’ve got 
to come through. If your friends don’t 
know what you’re up against, they can’t 
help you. People like you don’t run away. 
Think of the row it would raise! If you 
wont tell me, tell your father. It would 
have to be a pretty bad mess your father 
couldn’t get you out of.” 

Cleghorn started to his feet. “Not 
Father—anybody but Father.” 

“Your father would go to hell for you.” 

“You don’t know him Where’s 
my car?” 

“You're not going to leave Chicago— 
tonight, anyhow. If you’ve got to go 
somewhere, come home with me. No- 
body knows you are here, and nobody 
will look for you there. You'll be per- 
fectly safe from whatever it is you’re 
afraid of.” Ledyard scowled. “You're 
acting like a fool,” he added. 

“Let’s go, then,” said Cleghorn, with 
sudden determination. 

Ledyard called a taxicab. Cleghorn was 
for rushing down to it without saying 
good-by or thanking his hostess and Ruth, 
but Ledyard would not permit that sort 
of departure. He found Ruth in the din- 
ing-room, sitting straight and pale, her 
hands clenched in her lap. 

“T’m taking Cleghorn home with me. 
He’s on edge—doesn’t realize what he’s 
doing. I’ll look after him.” 

Ruth looked at him with pathetic en- 
treaty. ‘“Don’t—be unkind to him,” she 
said. “He’s—just a boy. You—you 
wont let anything happen to him?” 


“T’m not go- 
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“Nothing I can prevent,” he sti 
amazed at the emotion she exhibited 
“Wont you come in and say Bood-by? 
Where’s your sister?” 

“Marketing.” 

“Then you can thank her for Cle. 
horn.” 

Ruth followed him into the next room 
and held out an unsteady hand to Cleg. 
horn. “Good-by,” she said coldly, 

“Good-by,” he said. “I—I sha’n't eye 
see you again.” Then he turned aj 
rushed down the stairs and hid himself jy 
the taxicab. 

“Have you got the evening " 
he demanded of Ledyard as Sa a 
car was in motion. 

“I’ve gone through them all. Theres 
nothing about you, if that’s what your 
thinking about.” 

“It wouldn’t be about me,” said Cleg- 
horn dully. 

It was late that night when Weeks got 
his friend into bed. Cleghorn had a childs 
fear of the dark and of being alone; and 
more than once during the night Ledyard 
was awakened by the boy’s voice calling 
to him. Nor did Ledyard sleep well. His 
own position was irregular. He was shel 
tering Cleghorn, as seemed to be th 
duty of friendship; but what was his ob- 
ligation to Cleghorn’s father? That trou 
bled him, and he could not decide 
That Abner Islip should know all that 
was to be known was a fact that stood 
clear and distinct; but was it his duty to 
become officious and to tell what had 
come under his eyes? 


EAR is a terrible emotion when one 

is in the company of other humm 
beings; when one is all alone, it is the 
most terrible of all experiences. Cor 
cealed as he was in Ledyard’s rooms, 
Cleghorn hid even there. He dared not 
approach a window. Every sound without 
had a sinister meaning to him. He lurked 
in his bedroom unable to read, unable 
even to smoke. Dozens of cigarettes, 
lighted and tossed away, heaped the fire 
place and Ledyard’s ash-receptacles 
Cleghorn paced up and down, tense, Wall 
ing, always waiting. Something dreadfl 
was always on the eve of happeniig 
Something impended over each tick d 
the clock. He cried out in his soul for 
Weeks Ledyard to return. He contett 
plated flight, but dared not go out upa 
the streets. Once or twice he cep 
stealthily to a window and peered through 
the hangings. The street was 20 
drowsy, peaceful. 

He glanced at his watch. It wast 
thirty. It had required all that wall 
that enormous period of time, t0 
ten-thirty. Then the telephone rang. I 
might be Ledyard—it might be somet 
else. He was afraid to put into tho 
what it might be. Cleghorn went to 
remotest portion of the rooms from ® 
telephone. It continued to ring intermlt 
tently, insistently. There was some 
mesmeric in the reception of its 
He was afraid to answer it; yet 
to fight against answering it. It rang 
continued to ring. 

Cleghorn approached it, touched Ue 
receiver and then drew back his 
if his fingers had encoun 
heat. It rang and rang, Isis’, 
manding, compelling. He lifted the 
ceiver and spoke. 
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“Hello, Islip,” came back a strange 


Tans do you want?” Cleghorn asked 
shakily. “These are Mr. Ledyard’s 


ms. ” 

“We want you, Islip. We know you're 

We want to see you. No monkey- 
We're coming up, and we don’t want 






ft room 3," tting in. You don’t want a fuss. 
oO ga needn't try to sneak off. One 
" of us is watching. When the doorbell 
ed : rings, let us in.” 4 ie 
nself j “Who are you? What—” But the re- | 
. ceiver was hung up. The sword suspended | 
over his head was falling, and now that 
a its edge was touching his skin, he became 
as te calmer—not with a healthy calm of good 
There courage, but with the calmness of des- 
| 8 jon that was close to torpor. 
Bs The doorbell sounded, and Cleghorn 
the door. He dared not do other- 
‘= wise. Footsteps ascended the stairs, and 
ks two men entered the room, closing the 
ee door after them. They were Doc Keenan 
san) A and Omar Borginski, 
edad They wasted no time. Keenan spoke 
“calling brutally, “You’re our cow, Islip, and 
J. Hs [Weve come for milk.” 


ll. : * ai : 
as hel “Don’t we set down?” demanded Bor 


rk 7 showed his white teeth. “We 
at roe do whatever we want to,” he said. “Now, 
decide then, Islip, we want to tell you where you 

all that get off. You belong to us. Get that. 
t stood We got a bill of sale of you, body, soul 
duty to and britches. You’re a murderer, and 
hat had they hang murderers here. We don’t want 
you hung, because we’re good-natured; 

so you wont get hung so long as you give 

hen one your paw when we tell you. It aint no 
human use to go hiding around. What we want 

t is the you to do is to go back home like usual 
Con: and stick to your dad—see? Nothing’s 
rooms, ee S0ing to happen to you—nothing, except 

red ot to do your tricks when you're told. We 
without can tie a rope around your neck any time, 
> lurked ff Dut there aint any money in it. We're 
unable He 80g to milk you sort of light until we 


garetts, teally need you. Get the idea? We're 





going to be easy on you. All we want 

2 Tight off is five hundred apiece, to bind 

se. wait fe bargain. That don’t let you off. We'll 
. be back for more, wont we, Omar?” 
ppening a haven’t a thousand dollars.” 
tick of “Git it,” said Borginski, twisting his | 
soul for fingers. 
conteml “Weill give you till six o’clock tomor- | 
ut up fe ¥- At six we'll be waiting where we | 
e crept tell you, and you have it there. And you | 





Sony Taw seia. You wont be | 
connected with anything no way, because | 
tobody knows but us. You aint in a bit | 
of $0 long as we keep our mouths 
Your orders is to be home tonight | 
and to act just like always. We’re your 
Ok see? And we'll look after you 
for our pail of milk now 






was tel 








Re 
F. 





—calling 










thought mdthen. That’s all. Tomorrow at six 
t to the wees you be where I tell you.” He 
‘rom the hy so a place of meeting. “And have 
‘ntermit- Var with you—or else we spill the 
omething _: That’s all.” 
demand ~ pet turned brusquely and went 
+ he bad et did not turn his head, but 
rang a HC PMSKI Stopped in the doorway to 
“Wl with animal fury at Cleghorn. He 
‘hed the the door after them. 





ait 





AS HORN experienced a curious feel- 
_, 08 0 relief. ‘The thing had happened 
eeu existed. There was a ray 
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and as if by magic, all is gone. 
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“Through Hell for Him,” by Wallace 


Irwin, in our next issue. 
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of hope. For the first time since that 
dreadful night he was able to think with 
some degree of coherency. His reasoning 
was boyish, jumbled, specious, but it was 
reasoning of a sort, and it was good for 
him. His mind kept to a review of the 
scene just enacted, and to him its out- 
standing feature was that he was not 
to be denounced. There was hope. The 
sword was still suspended over his head, 
but he could reinforce the thread that 
sustained it with strands of gold. He did 
not reason past that, did not penetrate 
into a future which should consist of 


ever-increasing demands upon him and |! % 
struggles to answer those demands in |? 


secrecy. He did not yet consider where 
he was to get, without valid excuse, a 
thousand dollars. He had no thousand 
dollars. Somehow he would get the 
money, and with the danger itself post- 
poned, something would turn up. He 
had youth’s confidence in the kindness 
of the future. 

It was while Cleghorn was reflecting in 
this hopeful mood that Weeks Ledyard 
admitted himself to the rooms. Cleghorn 
greeted him in almost light-hearted mood, 
but Ledyard did not respond. 

“Cleg,” said Ledyard sternly, “what 
do you know about Jane Lang?” He 
watched the boy intently for betraying 
signals of guilty knowledge. 

“Jane Lang?” Cleghorn’s surprise was 
too evident, too genuine, to be mistaken 
for play-acting. “What about Jane 
Lang?” 

“Has she any connection with this mess 
you're in?” 

Cleghorn actually laughed. “I haven’t 
remembered there was such a person for 
days,” he said. “I’m going home, 
Weeks.” 

“You give me your word that you 
don’t know where Miss Lang is, and have 
had nothing to do with her disappear- 
ance?” 

“Disappearance? Has she disappeared? 
Honestly, Weeks, this is the first I’ve 
heard of it. I don’t know when I’ve 
seen her, not for days and days. I was 
sort of dotty about her..... She’s a 
beauty, isn’t she?” Youth has its irre- 
pressible buoyancy. 

Ledyard was satisfied. He went to the 
telephone, and to Cleghorn’s unease, 
called Abner Islip on the telephone. 

“T am with Cleghorn now,” he said. 
“I can assure you he has nothing to do 
with Miss Lang’s going away. That is 
positive.” 

“Where is my son?” Islip asked. 

Weeks turned to Cleghorn. “Your 
father wants to know where you are. 
He’s worried, Cleg. May I tell him?” 

“Sure. Tell him I'll be home to- 
night.” 

“He wants to speak to you,” Weeks 
said after he had given the information. 

Cleghorn took the receiver unwillingly. 
“Hello, Dad.” 

“My boy, I’ve been worried about you. 
You haven’t been at work.” 

“T will be tomorrow, Dad.” 

“Has something happened? Are you 
in any trouble?” 

“No.” 

“Son, I can’t wait until I see you -to 
tell you this. If you are in any trouble, 
there’s nobody who would do so much as 
I to help you. You must understand that. 
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hae-['ye never been hard on you, 
het ’s no reason to be afraid of me.” 
“You're all right, Dad,” Cleghorn said, 
without emotion. “See you tonight.” 
sat down and smoked. For the 
‘ute all his troubles had vanished, and 
shecame interested in Jane Lang. Weeks 
id him all that was to be known. ~ 
“So her father landed on me for it?” 
rieshorn said ruefully. “You can’t beat 
| But what in thunder can have be- 
ome of her?” is ay 
“] don't know,” said Ledyard grimly, 
but I’m going to find out. 











EITHER man spoke for a space. 

Ledyard was thinking of Jane Lang; 
sshorn was wondering where he could 
+ thousand dollars. He spoke with 
trifle of embarrassment : 

“Weeks, you haven’t a thousand bucks 
lying around, have you?” 
“A thousand dollars? Me? Wish I 
ad. Look here, what do you want of a 
thousand dollars?” 

“T'ye got a use for it.” 

“Ask your father.” ; 
“My God, no!” Cleghorn exclaimed in 





sudden panic. 
“You've got to buy somebody off— 
“Fiddlesticks,” said Cleghorn. 

“It’s a bad game, Cleg. I’ve seen it 
ork out. Better face the music than 
ell yourself into slavery. I don’t know 
hat you're up against, but it’s a heap 
better to stand up to it and fight it out 
an it is to look ahead to years of 
ilking—to having somebody turn up at 
intten times, demanding money. It'll 
a little hell of your life. If you’ve 
fa pint of sense, you'll go to your father 
d spill the whole thing. He can get 
you-out of it. I just came from your 
father, Cleg. You’ve hurt him. He 
wouldn't be hard on you—and he’d shove 
S hand into fire for you. Let your 
athe) clean this up.” 

“Nobody tan clean it up,” Cleghorn 
said in sudden despondency. “It can’t 
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't a thousand dollars, and if I 
di’t give it to you to pay 


ackmali. 






it—somewhere.” 
ed to the window and 
ed down into the street. On the op- 
posite walk he saw lounging the huge, 
kwatd figure of Omar Borginski. He 
Was being watched. A spy was set upon 
ey he realized something of 

dreadfulness of his new position. He 
Was not He was another man’s 
said, to give milk 
umamanded. This was the at- 
phere in which he must live and from 
ene could not escape. Always he 
a euscious of the prying gaze of 
nah ee eyes. He would be a hunted 

a? suiving always for escape and 
there would be no es- 





: 
he 9 


@Unent, 


Y Sob in his throat, the sob 
tened boy, he leaned against 
buried his face in his arms. 
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card ond tall tooase Wen wil On endec on colige: 
ind the coupen now. v 
Jos. De Roy & Sons, 2564 De Roy Bldg. 
ee Opposite Post Office Pittsburgh, Pa, 
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The “Bayer Cross” on Aspirin tablets] “Bayer package.” 
has the same meaning as “Sterling” on| Cross” is on package and on_ tablets. 
Then you are getting the genuine Aspirin 

“Bayer Tablets of Aspirin” should be| prescribed by physicians for over eight- 
taken according to the directions in each | een years. 


Bayer-lablets“Aspirin 


Handy tin boxes of 12 tablets cost but a few ce 


Both mean Genuine! 


Aspirin is the trade mark of Bayer Manufacture of M 
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The Perfect Hair Remover 
HEN you use DeMiracle there 
is no mussy mixture to apply or 

wash off. Therefore it is the nicest, 
cleanliest and easiest way to remove 
hair. It is ready for instant use and 
is the most economical because there 
is no waste. 
with this nice, original sanitary liquid 
and it is gone. 

You are not experimenting with a 
new and untried depilatory when 
you use DeMiracle, because it has 
been in use for over 20 years, and is 
the only depilatory that has ever been 
endorsed by eminent Physicians, Sur- 
geons, Dermatologists, Medical Jour- 
nals and Prominent Magazines. 


Use DeMiracle just once for remov- 
ing hair from face, neck, arms, un- 
derarms or limbs, and if you are not 
convinced that it is fe the perfect be hair remover 
return it be “pa with the 

and we will refund your rare we for 
free kook. 


Three Sizes: 60c, $1.00, $2.00 
At all toilet counters or direct og us, in 


plain rive on receipt of 63c, $: 
$2.08 which includes Wat Tart 


OM iracle 


Dept. P-19 Park Ave. and 129th St., New York 





Simply wet the hair | 
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That is what gives them chances for pro- 
motion. They start in at a good salary—earn 
from $110 to $200 a month and expenses. 

The work is important, for the safety of 
thousands depends on their vigilance. And 
when they do their work as we teach them 
they attract the favorable ‘attention oftheir 
superiors. Promotions then pid. 


Learn This Profitable Profession 
All you need is a common schoo! education 

for entrance to our three-months’ course, 

which is easy to learn at home during your 
thera time. Take the initiative now, while 
o demand for Railway 
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(Continued from page 86) 





There was an open trunk in it, besides 
the bed and the one chair; the trunk’s 
contents of rich-looking dresses, many of 
them torn and spotted, were scattered 
on the open lid and hung upon its sides. 
His breathing tightened queerly as he 
caught the faint perfume which came 
from them and filled the room, and he 
moved closer, looking at the things. The 
scent was unmistakable and unforgettable 
as he touched the dresses; his mother’s 
bedroom had been heavy with this strong 
perfume on the day she died. Were these 
his mother’s things? 


EEWEE could hear voices in the 

other room—the man’s voice, then 
the colored girl’s voice, then the voice 
of the younger of the two women; they 
spoke in low tones, and he could not dis- 
tinguish what they said. Presently the 
door opened, and the elder woman came 
in; she pulled about the dresses in the 
trunk, took one and went out again, re- 
closing the door. The voices began again. 
Had they put him in here in order that he 
might not hear what was said? Finally 
the voices stopped; the door was opened, 
and the younger woman entered. 

She sat down upon the bed and drew 
him beside her. “What do you call your- 
self?” she asked. 

- He told her: “Peewee.” 

“You remember the day you saw your 
mother?” 

“Ves’m.” 

“What did she call you?” 

He replied after an instant: “Walter.” 

“Then that is your real name, aint it?” 

He thought it best to agree with her. 
“Yes’m.” 

“Then if anybody asked you, you’d 
tell them that.” 

“Yes’m.” He kept 
mental reservation. 

“What did you think of your mother?” 

He could not reply; he had no par- 
ticular feeling toward his mother, and no 
opinion of her. 

His silence seemed to satisfy her. “Do 
you think she looked like me?” 

He considered her. “No’m.” 

His gaze went to the rings upon her 
hands; there was one of them distinc- 
tively unforgettable. He recalled his 
dead mother’s thin hands stretched stiffly 
on the coverlet with their glistening rings. 

“You have her ring,” he said. 

She laughed. “That’s right,” she as- 
sented. “She was the bad one; I was 
the good one; now I wear her things.” 

Comprehension was coming to him; he 
had thought the man must be Lampert; 
now he was sure he was. This did not 
tell him yet who the women were, and he 
speculated regarding them as she led him 
back into the other room. The colored 
girl, he saw, had gone; the dress was 
gone; the man stood gazing down at him. 

“Are you shungry?” the man inquired. 

“Yes sir.’ 

“What is it you like best to eat?” 

Peewee reflected; the question opened 
attractive possibilities. “Strawberries,” 
he replied. 


unexpressed a 


“Go out and get some str 
the man said to the younger i 

The woman went out; “the man p 
slowly about the room, thinking : 
watched him questioningly, Was 
possible the man was going to 
strawberries? His directions tg ¢ 
woman indicated that, but experience 
taught Peewee to guard against 
appointment. The return of the w 
bringing the berries confirmed the mut 
intention. Peewee looked on expecta 
while she washed the berries and 
them in a dish upon the table; shey 
sugar beside them, and spread bread vi 
butter. 

“This what 
asked. 

oer ar.” 

“Say: ‘Yes, Grandfather.’ ” 

Peewee eyed the berries. “Yes, Gr 
father.” 

The man pointed to the older 
“Call her ‘Grandmother,’” he directed 
“Yes, Grandmother,” said Peewee, 

The man motioned to the other wom 


you wanted?” the m 


“Call her ‘Aunt Nettie!’ ” 


“Yes, Aunt Nettie.” 
“Go on and eat,” the man permitiet 


HE younger woman set a chair 

helped Peewee up into it. Het 
a spoon in one dirty hand, and bread 
butter in the other. There was 
thought, with his mouth full of bread 
berries, something inexplicable here. 7 
titles of relationship by which he 
been made to call these people 
him incontrovertibly that the woment 
longed in some way to himself. Fi 
relations were not wholly plain to Pa t 
He had known that Lampert was 
mother’s father; he had not beet 
what relation this implied of Lampe 
himself, or whether, under the am 
stances, there was any acknowledgable 
lation. The titles made this clear. 
was inexplicable was that Mrs. Mal 
had called Lampert rough. She bad 
doubtedly been mistaken about t 
Lampert, it appeared to Peewee, was ii 

“How'd you like to have stta bem 
every day?” Lampert asked. 

“I'd like it.” 

“Grandfather,” Lampert wamed. 

“T’d like it, Grandfather.” 

“Even in winter when they haye® 
grown in hothouses?” : 

“Yes, Grandfather.” 

“How’d you like to have nice GOW 
warm ones for winter and cool one 
summer?” 

“T’d like it.” tel 

“How'd you like to have a nicé 
sleep in, in a nice room?” 

“Pd like it.” 

“How'd you like to have roller ss 
How’d you like to have a bicycle? # 
you like to have an automo 
in?” 

“I'd like them, Grandfather.” 

“All right; I'll get S 
things.” 

Peewee stared at Lampert i 
ment. — 
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woman, when he. had 
ished mn the dishes and ee them 
ge mpert continued to pace 
be snk; be appeared to be con- 
ving silently, the same line of thought. 
“hat aint all,” he broke out. “What 
going to be when you grow up?” 
Peewee observed him without answer- 
he had his own ideas upon this ques- 
* tut the contrast between what he 
sant to be and what he was prevented 
. ing them. al va 
% understand,” Lampert de- 
EP other's men that work for other 
mn and get paid what they want to pay 
vand get fired when they want to fire 
»: and there’s men that sit in offices 






when they want to work. Which 
= you want to be?” 
she ike that,” said Peewee. 


4 have big houses and servants; they | 





read “What business?” 
Peewee’s reply was instantaneous. 
the rocks!” 
“That's right!” Lampert exclaimed. 
Mhat’s what it’ll be. I'll see to it that 
| mu own trucks!” 
€S, SIMMER Peewee studied him in bewilderment. 
id he mean what he said? The man’s 
ef WOME. had been again utterly sincere, and 
oul mpert’s own excitement confirmed this 


cerity. Peewee quivered with rapture, 
er WOME. 4 surrendered himself to contemplation 
what these things must mean for him. 
The elder woman moved about house- 
d affairs; Lampert had seated himself 
th his forehead in his hands. He was 
mning, Peewee decided, the best way 
getting the things for Peewee; Peewee 
beginning to adore Lampert. The 
ger woman washed Peewee’s face 
i hands at the sink, and he submitted 
tilely to this indignity, which had be- 
ie unimportant. She spread a cover- 
and pillow on the floor in the inner 














“You sleep in there,” she directed. 
He judged that she thought it time for 
to go to bed; it was unusually early 
Tim, but he lay down obediently. It 
be a weless, for thought prevented him 
sleeping. Would the fulfillment of 
pipers promises begin tomorrow? 
m d he have to wait longer than that? 
he bad might bring the skates and 


d the two women come 


a amd go to bed; he heard Lampert go 
oa upon the couch. It was plain, 
melore, that the morning was the 
lest that anything could be expected. 
med 
a awoke at daylight, but lay 
have 0 until he heard the others getting 


younger woman went out early 

lught to work. He watched 

en, later, Lampert went 

ee waited eagerly for his re- 

older woman worked about 

: Y rooms or sat still doing 

nice bed morning passed. When 

* oll the afternoon, came back, 

Ma bring anything. Peewee, dis- 

iller salemmeretited, wanted to inquire, but decided 

cle? Hore would be gained by questions. 

bile to ome adit aoe out to do her market- 
; Sudden arg four o’clock. 

os sprang up; he 

wet. Some one had asked a question 

a ~ fourt, and the voice, though not 

t i x y the inclosing walls, 

% queerly but indefinitely. 
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For Stings 
and Bites 


“The Little Nurse 
for Little Ills’’ 
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A HEALING CREAM 


enltholatum 
HNN de 
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Py, * 


EN Teddy found the wasps’ nest he had no idea 
the “pretty flies” were so hot when they “sat down.” 
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~ “Little Nurse” covered the tre - —— om 
tholatum and the hurt was healed gently and promptly. e a : 

For other “little ills’—tired feet, cuts, sunburn, etc.— “9 yh 

Mentholatum offers quick relief and soothing, antiseptic a ATU. 

healing. It is good he the whole family. Mciran CATION | iia 

Sold everywhere in tubes, 25c; jars, 25¢, 5oc and $r. THOLATUM| 
The Mentholatum Co. - - Buffalo, N. Y. 
J: SITIVEL il false teeth, old and 

FRECKL Fremoven | For Spot Cash tritenjeweiry, diamonds 


by Dr. Berry’s Freckle Ointment— Your druggist or 
by mail, 65c. Free book. DR. C. H. BERRY CO., 
2975 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


watches, old gold, silver, platinum, War Bonds or 
Stamps—anything valuable. 
Goods returned in 10 day: 


Ohio Smelting 


Cash by return mail 
s if you’re not satisfied. 


Retina , 1251 Lennox Bide. 








Examination Free, 

10 Months to Pay 
Examine Ring 
FIRST. 4° 
then 


you de- 
cide to 


Buying 

direct assures you 
the Rock Bottom 
Price. A perfectly 


cut blue-white Dia- 


ladies’ 
solid gold setting at 
only $2.80a month} 
Take Advantage 
of this amazing off 


er 
. YOUR MONEY BACK if you are not 
. No Securtty—No Red Tape. 


A Postal Brings You the Greatest Diamond 
Watch and Jewelry Book Ever Published 


Whether you order this ring or not, let us send 
you this De Luxe Catalog FREE, containing de- 
aruigies of jewelty, “'ieversthing sent’ om FREE 
. vi sent on y 
EXAMINATION, ye Dept.5M 


Sweet’s Capital $1,000,000 
“THE HOUSE OF QUALITY” 


LW-SWEET INC. 


1650-1660 BROADWAY. NEW YORK 


mond in 








NEW WAY TO 






Fe Start up in business 
will Pp 
you w can Box Ball Alleys. Run 
the game in your town 
or neighborhood. Or at 
parks, resorts or fairs. 
You need very little cash. 
Use our money to start. 
Pay for the equipment 
out of the alleys’ earn- 
ings. 


Makes $100 a Week 


That is what scores of 
Box Ball proprietors are 
making. Write us for 
amazing facts. Box Ball 
is 5c per player per 
game, And the game is 
more fun than bowling. 
Everybody loves it. Men 
and women become fans. 


Mo Operating 

Expenses 
No pin boys neededs 
Pins are reset and balls 
returned automatically. 
Another striking feature 
istheelectricscore board. 
Write for full descrip- 
tion of the game and 
the equipment. See the 
money others are mak- 

ing. Write today. 


AMERICAN BOX BALL CO., 
851 Van Buren St., Indianagolis,tad 


as the owner of Ameri- - 
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PYORRHOCID 


POWDER 


for Pyorrhea | preventior 


4 


ai; 


Tender, soft, bleeding gums 


are the first symptoms of pyorrhea. If un- 
checked, pyorrhea causes loss of teeth and 
menances health. 

Pyorrhocide Powder was eceneneres 
compounded for the specific purpose of 
restoring and maintaining gum health. It 
is the only dentifrice whose value in treat- 
ing and preventing pyorrhea has beendem- 
onstrated in clinics devoted exclusively 
to pyorrhea research and oral pentane. 
That is why it is so widely prescribed by 
the dental profession. 

If your gums show pyorrhetic symp- 
toms, Pyorrhocide Powder will aid in 
restoring them to a healthy condition. If 
your gums are healthy, Pyorrhocide Pow- 
der will keep them so. It cleans the teeth 
most effectively; removes the mucoid 
deposits and daily accretions. 

Pyorrhocide Powder is economical be- 
cause a dollar package contains six 

months’ supply. 

Sold by leading 
druggists 
anddental 
supply 
houses. 


5 Free 
Sample 
Write fer 
free sam- 
ple and our 
booklet on 
Prevention 
and Treat- 


ment of Py~ 
orrhea. 


The 
Dentinol & 
Pyorrhocide 
Co., Inc. 


Dept. 0-1480 
Broadwa 


We shall continue to offer through exhaustive scientific 


research, only such a dentifrice as 
is proved most effective—in promot- PAZ 
ing tooth, gum and mouth health. ' : P 





the Newest Dances! 


YOU can learn Modern Ball- 
room Dancing now in your own home— no 
matter where you live— by the wonderful 


Peak System of Mail Instruction 


Courses on Fox-Trot, Waltz, One-Step and Two- 
Step include the last word in new Society dances— 
the Dardanella Fox-Trot, Bellefield One-Step, 
London Rocker Waltz and the Modern Two-Step. 

New Diagram Method: Easily a ha - 
learned ousands taught ly. Suc- 
cess guaranteed 

Send Today for FREE Information. Write 
at once for surprisingly low offer. (15) 

WILLIAM CHANDLER PEAK, M. B. 
Peak School of i] 


inc. Est. 1860 
Room 158, 821 Crescent » Chicago 


It appeared also to have stirred Lampert; 
he went to the window and looked out; 
then he spun quickly round. 

“You get in there!” he ordered rough- 
ly and tensely. 


Lampert came and closed the door upon 
him. Whoever had spoken in the court 
—it must be that person, he thought— 
was coming up the stairs. 


again, still unintelligibly but now in the 
next room, his flesh prickled. Was the 
man who had come in his father? The 
timbre of the voice seemed to tell him 
that, but he could not be certain. 

He waited, listening. The voice spoke 
again and seemed to be demanding some- 
thing. Lampert replied, collectedly and 
harshly. Peewee crept closer to the 
door; crouched there he presently could 
begin to distinguish words. 

“T’m letting you do the asking?” It 
was Lampert who had said this. 


pert: 

“Do your talking. I expected that.” 

“You come to my house; you ask to 
| see my wife.” This was the other, and 
| Peewee could hear plainly now; the man 
| had perhaps changed his position in the 

;room. “You mouth some indefinite and 
| untrue story about my supporting a child 
somewhere. You pretend not to know 
| the parentage of the child or why I am 
| interested in it.” 

“That was just a starter, Markyn.” 

Peewee’s body drew together at the 
_hame; coupled with the voice it gave him 
certainty. This was his father. Had 
some one told his father he was here? He 
shook apprehensively, but felt that Lam- 
pert would protect him. 

“The law has a name for such an act 
as that, and punishes it.” His father had 
said that. 

“T aint worrying.” 

“Tf you had come to me—” 

“Tt didn’t look good to me to go to 
you. I wanted you to come to me.” 

“T comprehended that.” 

“The reason I went to her was so you’d 
have to do it.” 

Did this mean that Lampert was the 





told her about Peewee? 


Still, she had known the name, and 
for the words. 

“That is the reason, then, for your tele- 
phoning the address here to my office 
today.” 

“That’s right. I wanted you to know 
where I was, and hurry you.” 


HERE was a long silence. Were the 
men speaking too low for him to 

hear? Had they left the room? Appar- 
ently neither of these suppositions were 
true, for at last he heard his father’s 
tones again, but now they were queerly 
changed and flattened. 

“How much is it that you want?” 

“To keep away from her, you mean?” 

“Yes—and to let this rest in every 
way. ” 

“That’s two things, Markyn; take ’em 
one at a time. How miich do I want 





Peewee sped into the smaller room; | 





He heard | 
Lampert open and close the outer door; | 
then, as the voice he had heard spoke) 





He could not make out the words of | 
the reply. Then he again heard Lam-| 





one who had gone to Mrs. Markyn and | 
The boy was; 
not ready to believe that of Lampert. | 


Peewee could not find any other meaning | 
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The Pleasing Hg 
of Underarm 


Cleanliness 


The problem how to wear chiffon g 
without dress shields showing thy 
solved by removing the hair fp 
underarms. 

A thorough trial of El-Rado by 
accustomed to the highest grade of 
preparations has earned its recom 
tion as the most effective and simples 
to remove hair. It is particularly deg 
for the underarms, where mussy md 
are inconvenient and the use of bladesn 

El-Rado is a sanitary, colorless 
easily applied with a piece of abwm 
cotton. In a few minutes the hairs 
to become lifeless, then it is ready 
removed. After shaking on a littlet 
the result is surprising—clear, smooth 
ever so cleanly in “feel” and dainiy 
appearance. 

Even those accustomed to other mel 
of hair removing find an occasional 
El-Rado liquid is good for the skin 

El-Rado is guaranteed harmles 
matter where applied—face, arms of 
It is sold at drug stores and toilet 
in 60c and $1.00 sizes, with mon 
guarantee. 


Orders filled direct on receipt of 
stamps if dealer cannot supply you 


Pilgrim Mfg. Co., Dept. Z, 112 E. 19h St, Newt 


Canadian Address, THE ARTHUR SALES 00, Dat 
61 Adelaide St. East, Torente 


Weeatetle for tie Wome 
way to remove hé 
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4 for promising to keep away from her? | 
1 ephen I don’t understand.” 


plain, aint it?” 
tag don’t understand.” 


4 4 don’t intend to go to her again. It 


necessary. When I went to her, I 

have the boy.” 

: DP siffened. The boy? That was 

- Lampert had told his father he 

‘here; or at least had told enough so 

“his father must suspect that he was 

: ~ Why had he told him that? 

Peewee was no longer so sure of Lam- 

4s kindness. 

" .. was again long silence. Peewee 
~ thought that Lampert was expecting a 
reply; . his voice came again presently. 

“See that you get me right,” it said: 
“T have the boy.” 

When there was still no answer, his 
voice went on gloatingly: “What was the 
second of those things you mentioned? 

| How much do I want to let this rest? I 

want whatever ought to be coming to the 

boy. I want a home for him and for his 

grandparents—that’s me and Mrs. Lam- 

pert. I want credit at the grocery. I 

want a car for him and me and her to go 
in.” 

Peewee comprehended now. It was 
not Lampert who would give him the 
things; it was his father whom Lampert 
expected would give them. 

“The law prescribes the allotment for 
an illegitimate child.” His father was 
speaking now. “But I’m willing to do 

more than it decrees. I’m anxious 
to have him taken care of, Lampert.” 

“That’s twice you’ve spoken of law. 
If there’s any going to law to be done, 

> Vibe the one that does it. You're afraid 
of law. Goin’ to law in this thing means 
scandal, Scandal don’t bother me. I’m 
he iba old to like to work. The 
“best job I ever had a man named Markyn 
‘fied me from. Before that, that same 
man took my daughter. Her boy—his 
boy too, she said—looks so much like 
that man that anyone can see that he’s 
his son. Maybe I’ll have to show people 
the boy. How do I know he aint legiti- 
pimate? That's for the law to find—not 

P Taint afraid of the scandal. But 

about its worrying you? How about 

ying Mrs. Markyn?” 

Mt us talk this over, Lampert. I 
fwilling to do for the boy anything that 

thin reason.” 

e straightened excitedly. He 

eived that Lampert’s promises were 

ME to be fulfilled. His father and 
‘alipert would come to an agreement. It 
did not Matter, he comprehended now, 

Lampert might have let his father 
Suspect that Peewee was here. It might 
fen be necessary for Lampert to open 
the door between the rooms and show 
Peewee to his father, since his possession 

Of Peewee Was the reason for the agree- 
Ment; but he understood that he had no 
im that case to fear his father. 
Willing to talk it over, Markyn.” 
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The Right Cream 


For You 

If your skin looks dry, 
tough, dingy, wrinkled or 
peppered with blackheads, 
you may be sure you need 
creams that will restore 
skin health and beauty. 
Marinello Creams have 
been perfected by tests in 
more than 4000 Beauty 
Shops. 

To find the Cream you need, 
stand in a good light—examine 


your face carefullgein a mirror 
and then study the chart. 


You may secure the advice 
of Marinello at our 


Western Office Eastern Office 


S04 eosens Bldg. 366 5th Avenue 


icago New York 


MARINELLO COMPANY 


as 
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Marinello Creams 


a Cream—for pimples and black- 

ea 

Astringent Cream—for oily skins and 
shiny noses. 

Combination Cream—for dry and sal- 
low skins. 

Foundation Cream—for use, before face 
powder. 

Lettuce Cream—for cleansing, in place 
of soap and water. 

Motor Cream—for skin protection, be- 
‘ore exposure. 

— Cream—for wrinkles and crows’ 
eet. 

Whitening Cream—for freckles and 
bleaching. 


At Drug Stores, De- 
partment Stores 
and 
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Your Hair Needs “Danderine”’ 





Save your hair and double its beauty. You can have lots of 


; ie long, thick, strong, lustrous hair. Don’t let it stay lifeless, thin, 
scraggly or fading. Bring back its color, vigor and vitality. 
Get a 35-cent bottle of delightful ‘‘ Danderine”’ at any drug or 

) toilet counterto freshen your scalp; check dandruff and falling 
salle derekcon, | hair. Your hair needs stimulating, beautifying ‘‘ Danderine’” 
; he had been among people | to restore its life, color, brightness, abundance. Hurry, Girls! 


was Lampert. 


SWEE began to understand what 
=eert Was doing. Lampert did 
eet his father to agree to all he 
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who practiced and talked about them; 
he had heard crooks say they would like 
to get a rich man into the position his 
father would be in. Lampert would take, 
in the beginning, whatever he could get; 


| when he had got that, he would ask for 


more. There need be, in the end, no limit 


| to what they could get out of his father. 


This was what Lampert had meant when 
he had said Peewee might own trucks; 
it was his father’s trucks that Lampert 
meant. His father could never escape 
from Lampert except by publicity, and 
he could not escape in that way without 
Mrs. Markyn knowing about Peewee. 
Unless that happened, Peewee could have 
the things and could still see Mrs. 
Markyn. 

But he felt, he discovered, uncomfort- 
able when he thought of seeing Mrs. 
Markyn. She had said to him, when he 
was doubtful about a thing, to think of 
his mother. He did not now think of his 
mother that way, but he thought that way 
of Mrs. Markyn. Suppose, some day, his 
father should refw8@ to give anything 
more; suppose, because: of that, Mrs. 
Markyn should come to know. Would 
she think more or less of a boy who had 
been getting things in that manner? He 
perceived that she would think less. It 
did not require reasoning to perceive 
this; it was instinctive and incontrovert- 
ible. She would be sorry she had kissed 
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that boy. She would feel that 

right in hating the boy. she wa 
He went to the window and looked. 

out. His father’s voice, then Lamperts, 

voice, continued in the other room, . 

A rope used for drying clothes = 

through a pulley fixed beside the wi 

He noted that a boy, even a small 

by standing on the windowsill could pa 

the rope. He saw that the boy need tot, 


try to go along the rope; he need 
lean upon the rope, and he ool 
of the 


from the windowsill to the railing 
stair-landing below the window, 


He got out onto the windowsill aw 


grasped the rope; when his foot touchy 
the railing, he balanced himself; then 
jumped down upon the platform 
crept down the stairs, crossed the cout 
and ran out into the street. Suddenly iy 
choked, and his eyes filled with tears; he 
thought if he could have had even th 
skates, it would not have been so hard 
He had never had anything like that, but 
he had seen other boys have them. Th 
tears blinded him; he walked on, winking 
them away. He never cried, and be 
ridiculed those who did. Presently his 
eyes cleared, and he began to look from 
side to side to see whether anything ip 
teresting was happening in the street, 
The third story in this series chroni- 


cling “The Quest of Peewee” will 
appear in the next number. 





“THE LOVERS” 


(Continued from page 51) 


a 


en 





an obliteration, for timeless moments, of 
all thought 

They found themselves looking into a 
long, dark hall, its gloom inadequately 
relieved by high barred windows. Straw 
littered the floor and was collected into 
little heaps along the walls. Dimly dis- 
cerned in the shadows was a throng of 
people, men and women—some prom- 
enading up and down in solitary dejec- 
tion, some in groups seated upon the 
straw at a game of cards, some leaning 
propped against the wall in listless de- 
spair. 

A door in the foreground opened, and 
with a little intimate shock, he saw enter 
that mysterious duplication of his per- 
sonality that was he and yet was not he 


| —the sternly ascetic young réprésentant 


en mission whose plumed hat and sash of 
office proclaimed his authority in this 
dreadful place. A subservient turnkey 
followed at his heels, calling a name. 

A young girl—she, she of the bare 
room overlooking the square, she of—of 
—he failed to identify another appearance 
he knew ought to be familiar—started 
up from a bed of straw where she had 
been sitting in company with an old man. 
She approached, in quiet command of 
herself, neither hastily nor reluctantly. 

He was trembling with emotions that 
almost overpowered him—the soul that 
watched felt itself gripped in an agony 
of remorse, of fear, of—of something else 
that he would not acknowledge. He 
stammered evidently as he spoke. 

“Citoyenne, come with me. 
free!” 

She looked at him in blank surprise. 


You are 


* mitted none.” 


“Free?” : 

The inaudible words were plain to thom 
two watching souls who had long a 
forgotten the crystal that they held. Bott 
thrilled with a sense of crisis in 
they were intimately involved. 

The young man reiterated his assert 
eagerly. 

“And my father?” The girl tured be 
head toward the melancholy figure 
in dejection on its heap of straw. 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

“Your father is guilty of a cme 
against the Republic. I can do nothing 
for him. But you have committed ® 
crime, citoyenne.” : 

Her eyes looked into his, probed him 

“Nor have many here. Why doje 
release me?” 

He lost control of himself in his eage 
ness to withdraw her from the danger im 
which he had himself so wantonly pl 
her. 

“Because—because I love youl 
cause I cannot let you die! Beea 
cannot help it—you are all of life tom 
citoyenne!” ; 

She looked at him, her face like aa 
ven sphinx, her eyes inscrutable. Bi 

“T go—wherever my father ine 


b 


He stood, deathly pale, wrestling 
terrible temptation. She watched 
agony, without malice, without sympatly, 
cold like a slave in the market whom® 
be bought—for a price. 

“Citoyenne, it is impossible. le 
not buy even your love with my Gz 
Your father has committed @ 
against the Republic; but you have.&& 
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She shrugged her shoulders in calm in- 
difference. An insulting smile came into 
her face. 

“Then I will do so!” Ske turned 
toward the prisonful of victims with the 
exultant gesture of a martyr who de- 
mands. the stake, and cried, evidently, 
with full lungs: “Vive le Roi! A bas‘la 
République!” 

“Vive le Roil A bas la République!” 
came like a murmured ecko from some- 
where beyond defined space, in defiant 
mockery of all that he craved. 

He watched her turn away from him, 
an immense despair submerging him, and 
went slowly, head down, toward the door 
as though himself condemned. 

She turned for one last look at him as 
he disappeared, a strange wild ecstasy in 
her face—and then flung herself face 
downward upon the straw in a paroxysm 
of hysteric sobs. 

Whence came those murmured words, 
charged with unutterable passion, with 
the intensity of a soul that gathers its 
essence for its leap into the infinite dark? 

“Now—now I can love him! Death, 
death! come quickly! Now I have the 
right to love!” 

There was a glimpse of a face suddenly 
radiant through its tears—and then again 
blackness, a suspense of thought 

He stood with his back to the room, 
looking out upon the square filled with a 
surging mob. In the middle, upon a 
raised scaffold, stood the terrible red- 
painted uprights with the gleaming knife 
under the linking beam, poised ready for 
the swift fall of its diagonal edge. The 
mob swirled in a sudden turbulence under 
the windows. He knew what it meant. 

There, forcing its slow passage through 
the maddened crowd, came the fatal cart 
—a rough vehicle filled with hatless men 
and women whose necks were bare and 
whose hands were bound, men and women 
who seemed deaf to the vociferations of 
the bloodthirsty mob that raved about 
them. He shuddered—slipped his right 
hand into his pocket, held it there, his 
gaze fastened in horrible fascination upon 
that slowly moving cartload of already 
almost lifeless human beings. He saw, 
clearly, only one figure, a girl in white, 
and he waited—in an agony which held 
him rigid. 

The cart lurched its slow way to the 
scaffold, stopped. The victims began to 
descend. He saw the figure in white 
mount the steps to the machine, saw it 
turn its head at that last moment towards 
his window—and as though it were the 
signal expected, he whipped the pistol 
from his pocket, glimpsed the dark hole 
of its barrel, and fired. 


HE man and woman in the chair 
stared into a crystal ball whose 
depths were suffused with a milky cloud. 
“Oh, Jim!” she murmured. “The last 
time!” 
“Shh!” he said with a squeeze of her 
hand. “Look! It’s coming again!” 
Once more the cloud parted; they 
peered, breath held for further revela- 
tions, into a crude contrast of bright light 
and intense shadow, upon a striped awning 
at an angle from a wall glaring in the 
sun, upon a narrow street where dust 
rose yellow like an illumined cloud above 
a dark throng of Asiatics, their white 
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robes almost blue in the shadow, who 
gesticulated and pushed each other as 
they packed themselves into a semicircle 
of eager faces. Their vision adjusting §it- 
self to the violent juxtaposition of high 
light and deep shadow, they stared into 
the comparative somberness under the 
awning, to the object which held the 
interest of the crowd. ° 

In a cleared space in front of a trio of 

barbaric musicians who squatted cross- 
legged upon the ground in serious manage- 
ment of pipe and tom-toms, a dancing-girl 
postured in fluidic attitudes of her lithe, 
slim body. Arms and legs covered with 
bracelets, she turned, stretched and 
twisted herself in accompaniment to a 
rhythm which escaped them. Indefatig- 
ably she danced, heedless of the eager, 
appreciative eyes upon her, her face ex- 
pressionless in a rapt absorption where 
consciousness of her environment seemed 
lost. The crowd shouted inaudible en- 
couragements in flashes of gleaming teeth, 
flung flowers and small coins on to the 
mat whereon she danced, swayed with 
contagious waves of enthusiasm. 
' Suddenly there was a commotion in 
the rear of the crowd, a jostling and 
elbowing which propagated. itself to the 
front rank. The throng parted, with 
alarmed turns of the head to some dis- 
turbance behind them. A huge elephant 
appeared, gliding forward with slow and 
stately motion to the rhythmic wave of 
its sensitive trunk. Upon the. gorgeous 
cloth of its back was poised a richly 
carved and gilt howdah surmounted by a 
large canopy in scarlet and gold., Be- 
neath that canopy reposed a languid 
young man, handsome with aquiline nose 
and splendid eyes under the magnificent 
turban which crowned his dark head. He 
lifted his hand in a gesture to the mahout 
perched on the neck of the elephant, and 
the great animal stopped, left in a clear 
space by the.crowd which fell back 
reverently from its neighborhood. 

Still the girl danced on, heedless, un- 
perceiving, perhaps, of the prince who 
watched her from his lofty seat. The 
musicians, after one quick upward glance 
of apprehension, risked boldly and played 
on with undisturbed solemnity. She 
danced with a sinuous grace that held 
the eye in fascination, with an intensity 
of restrained movement, daringly provo- 
cative though were her postures, which 
thrilled the watcher with a sense of sup- 
pressed and concentrated passion whose 
potentialities might not be measured. She 
danced, the incarnation of the fierce pulse 
of life that beats beneath the fallacious 
languor of the East, her body charged 
with vitality as it bent and straightened 
with lithe precision to another curve, her 
face carven, expressionless, as though her 
soul were withdrawn to its mysterious 
center. 

The prince clapped his hands in irre- 
pressible enthusiasm. She stopped dead, 
stood rigidly upright facing him, arms 
close to her sides, arabesqued breastlets 
thrust forward, a slim statue that quiv- 
ered with magically arrested life, in a 
motionless effrontery that challenged his 
regard, his very power. Their eyes met, 
looked into each other while the musicians 
ceased to play. What was that of intense 
communion which sped between them? 
With a sudden gesture the prince flung a 
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handful of golden coins into the » 
made a grave inclination of his héad 
The elephant moved onward, With a 
smile of. triumph, with a breath | 
drawn through her nostrils, and eyes that 
closed ecstatically for a moment as jn, 
dream realized, the girl followed in the 
train of his gorgeously attired retinye 


7, knew—those watchers who gam 
as through the rent veils of eterpj 
apprehending with minds that had ceased 
to be corporeal—recognizing themselyy 
once more, though in an incarnation im. 
measurably remote, an incarnation whose 
transient language was long ago fp 
gotten. 

The vision changed abruptly, 
gazed into the hall of an Oriental palag. 
arabesqued arches in a colonnade m 
either side, tesselated marble in cool cok 
ors patterning the floor, ebony-blak 
slaves waving peacock fans aboye 4 
cushioned divan on which the prince m 
clined. An indulgent smile played over 
his handsome features as he toyed with 
the unbraided hair of the beautiful gal 
who sat at his feet, in confident lassitude 
against his knee, and turned her head 
back to gaze up into his face with 
eyes voluptuously fond. She sighed with 
happiness—her face no longer expression 
less as in the public dance, but charged 
with a yearning intensity of love. He 
too yearned over her with his grave smi, 
bent his head down for the kiss her lips 
put up to him 

Again the scene changed. It was night 
in the colonnaded hall, moonbeams pateh- 
ing the tesselated floor, flickering points 
of yellow flame swinging slightly with the 
hanging lamps in the gloom under the i 
tricacy of the arches. A shadow moved 
out of the darkness, stood in the moon- 
light, waited for a moment, then droppel 
a veil from its face. It was the dancing 
girl. She turned questing eyes about het 
as though, at risk to herself, she was fil 
filling an appointment that was not ye 
met. 

Another shadow slid out of the gloom 
under the arches, approached her—ar 
other woman, young also, and also beatltt 
ful, but with a beauty—its character w8 
startlingly vivid to those watche 
was insinuatingly treacherous, the beailly 
that smiles as it betrays. She stood 0* 
with the erstwhile dancing-girl in i 
moonlight, spoke to her with an assullp 
tion of gravely concerned and pityiit 
friendship, shook her head dolefully # 


though in distress at her own messi] 


The dancing-girl revolted with a_vebe 
ment gesture of denial, of impossibility— 
but her dark eyes flashed, and her nos 
quivered. The other persisted, in emphal- 
ic asseveration, her face a study i Sum 
malice. She pointed to the heavy curlal® 
which draped the just-seen extremly 
the hall, ie 
The girl shrank back, shuddered. 
with a slow turn of her body from) 
tempter, she relapsed into herself, 
a fierce meditation where her ey® ® . 
the shadows about her, where her lips 
covered her teeth in a quick 


breath, and her clenched fist went slow; j 


tensely, up to the side of her head ia @ 


agony that was beyond words. 
woman, contemplated her, just Tesi 
a smile, diabolically malicious—@M 
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to those hanging curtains for 
es ar her sincerity. The girl, forlorn, 
‘ened jn some immense unhappiness, 
rT 4 somberly, with set teeth. With 
woe last unobserved smile of evil triumph, 
‘» other woman vanished. — : 
For a long moment the girl hesitated. 
vn with stealthy, feline step, her 
oulders crouched, she began to move 
“long the hall. Her gaze, a gaze of wide- 
mpen eyes set in the horror of some tor- 
bore of the soul, was fixed as though fas- 
sinated upon those heavy curtains which 
te approached. She attained them, 
stopped, stood with one hand in a final 
sitation upon their folds, her bosom 
paving with fiercely primitive emotions. 
ben. in a violent determination, she 
fung them aside. i 
Beyond, in a small torchlit apartment, 
he prince reclined in company with an- 
her woman. His head turned in sud- 
kn anget to the intruder. Before he 
wid make a movement of defense or 
scape, the dancing-girl had sprung. upon 
him, with a bound like that of a tigress, 
long knife flashing in her hand. 


VEN as they gasped their horror, they 

found themselves once more staring 

t the milky cloud suffusing the depths 
of the crystal globe. 

“Oh, Jim!” she breathed in an awe- 

en recognition, “That was my crime 

he crime for which you punished me.” 

“Look!” he murmured. “Look! It is 
not finished yet.” 

In fact, the cloud was parting once 
nore, parting this time over a scene in 

cient Egypt. Once more they recog- | 
ized themselves, princess and priest of 
temple, in a drama that passed vaguely, 
00 quickly in its remoteness to be fully 
prasped, before their sight. 

Scene after scene unfolded itself in the 
lepths of. the crystal, in a succession of 
fatying settings, in an ever briefer dura- 
ion, a ever more vague drama of rela- 
lonship whose blurred outlines were per- 

ps the effect of their fatigued attention, 

0 longer able to follow in their details 
sions possibly as minutely exhibited as 
ie first. Always their two personalities, 
i ever-changing incarnations, met and 
acted in wild passions that claimed 
hem fully. In-the eternal history of 





heit lives, all was possible, all had hap- 
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pened, €very variation of experience— 
ave only indifference to each other. An 
ween link ‘held them always, tightened 
i contact from the moment of propin- 
ity. On islands in a blue sea furrowed 
y and primitive galleys; in 
ates of Cyclopean masonry that glit- 
ted, a8 if vitrified, in a burning sun; in 
tk forests where skin-clad savages went 
sed With stone-barbed spears and 
=, 0 worship of the animal that they 
slain; by the side of reedy lakes 

Y, Scarce-human creatures 
_ and gnawed the bones they 
== 410m the embers—always they 
Met, ‘and always they were lovers, 
na aap tragic sometimes, 
howe h a va — be mists 
sig ange shapes bodied them- 
he ecognizable, and were dissi- 
& others yet more strange, the 
sued im ever-increasing re- 

ck into a distance 


a 


where they lost all sense of personal 
participation among vague and formless 
shadows. 

They watched, in a breathless fascina- 
tion. 

Still further back, beyond those 
shadows, something began to glow in the 
depths of a night that cleared to trans- 
parent blackness, a ball of fire, of living 
light that pulsed with intense incandes- 
cence in an uttermost remoteness. And 
into two smaller spheres that circled 
as they watched, it divided itself, split 
about each other, throwing out flames 
that reached like clutching arms in vain 
endeavor to reéstablish unity. For an 
incomputable period—it seemed eons to 
those souls who watched—they circled, 
held in mutual attraction and yet still 
apart despite the reaching streamers, ‘And 
then slowly, slowly, they approached— 
their light heightening to a yet more vivid 
brightness as they drew near. 


fae crystal globe slipped from numbed 
fingers into the fireplace. As though 
roused from a dream by the crash of its 
contact with the brass curb, the girl 
started and turned to her companion. He 
picked up the crystal, starred and fissured 
with its fall—henceforth useless. 

“Oh, Jim!” she cried in poignant re- 
gret. “We shall not see— What is going 
to happen this time?” 

She held his hand. between her two, 
gazed up into his face in fond anxiety, 
wearned out to him. 

He put down the crystal, drew her 
close, enfolded her. 

“Love!” he answered. “Love—once 
more.and for always! And to us, dear, 
nothing else matters. It is the one 
reality.” 

In each other’s eyes they saw, with a 
perception transcending physical vision, 
the divine light of those sundered spheres 
that drew together. 
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“Mum 


“As easy to use “ 
as to say.” 


oT Seog 


Trade Mark Reg. 
U. S. Pat. Office. 


prevents odors of perspiration 


“Mum” has its rightful place on every woman’s dressing- 


table. 


Without checking natural functions or creating an 


odor of its own, “Mum” prevents and corrects all body 
odors—whether from perspiration or other causes. 


“Mum” is a snow-white cream “as easy to use as to say,” 
and is harmless to skin and clothing. A small quantity after 
the bath keeps body and clothing sweet and fresh all day 


and evening. 


You can get “Mum” wherever you are, at drug-and-department- 
stores. Or fromus, postpaid, on receipt of price— 25 cents. 


Evans’s Depilatory 


is used by particular women to remove hair from face, 


arms and underarms. 


_ Evans’s Cucumber Jelly for sunburn and windburn — 25 cents. 


1102 Chestnut Street 


George B Evans 


It works quickly and effectively 
without injuring the most delicate skin. 

Complete outfit, 75 cents, at drug-and-department-stores. 
Or from us, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


Philadelphia 
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OMEN whose 


preference for 
Freeman’s Face Powder 
has never lessened dur- 
ing 40 years know that | 
the exclusive use of this 
pure, smooth powderin 
a and later life is 
argely responsible for 
their clear, fresh, vel- 
vety skins, 
All tints at all toilet counters 
50c (double the quantity of old 


25c size) plus 2c war tax. {22 
iature box mailed for 4c plus lc 


war tax. 

THE 
FREEMAN PERFUME CO. 
Dept. 115 Cincinnati, O. 
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for a Few Cents a Day 
END your name and address and we will send 
you our 128-page book of diamond bargains. 
It is the result of nearly 100 years’ experience 
and shows you millions of dollars’ worth of 
soweley to choose from—and pay for at the 
rate of only a few cents a day. 


No Money Down 
The diamond you select will be sent upon your 
imple request thout a penny down, Thenif 
gs py 
Gecide credit is good a 
8% Yearly Dividends 


You are guaran an 8 per cent yearly in- 


teed 
crease in value on all exchanges. You can also 
t bonus. The book 
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virtue, sir, it will soon be only a dy 
memory. I had enough of it” 

“But you were not really in the 
Colonel Josh,” the slave spoke 

The Colonel pulled at his 
stretched his neck and appeared to fh 
for something down in his collar. 

“Liberty, my duty was scouting 
the incidental picking up of mule g 
the records of the war department 9 
be pleased to exhibit, sir.” 

After a few minutes’ more convey 
tion the Colonel rose. “I will nop wi 
back to the ballroom,” he declared him 
self. “Liberty, I came aboard tonight 
with your third cousin, Miss Lag 
Sanders.” 

“That so? Come down, Marse Dmg 
and I’ll.introduce you to her.” 

“I think, sir, that she has retired” { 
Colonel was quick to interpose, realizing 
that he had thoughtlessly suggested a 
invasion of his. own territory. 

“Not while there is a fiddle goin’ 
said Shottle. “Come on.” 

Into Virgil’s heart flew the hope thi 
the slave’s cousin might be the barhang 
girl with the roses; there could bem 
mistaking her, after meeting her, forll 
that brief gaze he had carried awayé 
master’s painting of her, easeled in iy 
mind. So he was quick to hasten bel 
with Shottle, the Colonel panting bei 
them. 

Miss Lucy had just left off dancing 
No, she was not the thrilling barbanay 
but Drace swallowed his disappointmell 
dry, like a swamp man taking quinine 
Shottle might have reflected that new 
before had his kinswoman been $0 § 
tc see him. On his arm she hugé 
she cooed, but her eyes were on Drag 
and he listened, not to her words, } 
to the music of her accent, soft as the 
notes of a dove. Like a frost-bitia 
Shanghai, the Colonel stood first on a 
foot and then on the other. Drace 
litely asked Miss Lucy to dance wil 
him, and the Colonel dropped ones 
chair. Shottle sat beside him. 

“She takes to him like a dual 
water,” said the slave, looking afte i 
master and his third cousin. 

The Colonel sighed. “Liberty Shot 
he said, “I am going to tell yous 
thing.” 

“Out with it.” / 

“It is not a matter to be spoxerm 
so lightly, sir.” 

“All right, go ahead.” 

“Liberty Shottle, it is this: 


l@ 
deeply in love with your cousit, and bi Frond 


fore the dawn of another day I 
the question to her.” 
“Pop the deuce! Lend me tea dollass 
“You shock me, sir.” . 
“Tell you what I'll do, “ 
Shottle. “Let me have ten, and RSS 
her a speech in your favor that 
gv 
“Shottle!” 
“And I can do it. Theyve got. 
speech on the Periclean Age 
right now at the University. 0s 
ernor of North Carolina R 
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mor of South Carolina, just after 
‘Ling his historic remark about its being 
time between drinks, that it was 
most powerful speech he ever heard.” 
The Colonel scowled, and swore his re- 
4j to enter into any financial transac- 
involving his heart; and Shottle, 
sling that his efforts were vain, sank 
; into melancholy silence. Miss 
y. meanwhile, was introducing Drace 
some of her friends, not to young 
‘omen, but to men and to ladies well 
wwanced along the path. Drace soon 
od that this society was far from 
caricature that Shottle and Colonel 
h might reflect; for the most part it 
s composed of ladies of exquisite re- 
sent, and men strong in the dignity 
medicine or the law. 
“Yon have not chosen an opportune 
ne to visit New Orleans,” an old judge 
marked to Drace. “We are forced to 
ve under the infamy of a carpetbag 
emment, sir. Political scoundrels, 
ho n the North could never attain to 
*n the meanest office, come down here 
we are disfranchised and elect 
emselves legislators, governors—rep- 
sentatives of parishes that they have 
ver seen.. Heavy taxes are levied, and 
y pocket the money. The Governor 
as not elected, but named by a gang 
The real citizens of the 
te have no vote. Their former slaves 
d the crooks who now manage them 
atrol the ballot-box. This is the true 
ate of affairs. Wait till you see new 
Orleans, sir.” 
This talk was too serious for Miss 
uty. She plucked Drace away to walk 


ith her, and she hung laughing on his’ 


m as everywhere his eyes searched for 

girl with the roses in vain! And pres- 

mitly he pemed himself and went dis- 
plate to ‘ 


CHAPTER III 


T day the Leona reached New 
Nor To Drace his first look 
ito the countenance of the famous old 

Was a disappointment; it had not 
quick throb; its pulse was slow and 
uytamic. The levee was too broad and 
to appear active. The buildings 

ed mean and low. Romance and his- 


had painted for him a picture too | 


ey im color. But soon the charm of 


‘omg delta life began to reveal. 


0 The town was ruled by 
“pion and violence, but like a true 


m city, it sang. Paris minuetted | 


of the Revolution, and her 


daughter in America, singed | 


: » and with blood-stains on 
s tainty feet, danced to the music of 
a Mprovised gayety. Drace saw 
ange governor driving through 

» Surrounded by an escort of 

aid mulatto cavalry. From a bal- 
ee, ame @ gunshot, and an enormous 
sa i white gloves, sitting beside his 
= Master, tumbled out upon the 


. 


Carriage did not halt in 
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Onyx” @ Hosiery 
of Silk with Pointex Heel 


nN exclusive 

Nyx feature 
fashioned to 
accentuate 
the delicate 
curve of trim 
ankles: - --- 


At the Better Shops 


Emery & Beers Company. Inc. 


Sole Owners and Wholesale Distributors - 
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LEARN PIANO 


This Interesting Free Book 


sons. . Quinn’s 
Method includes all of the many impor- 
improvements in teach- 














P TO the present time it has been 
almost impossible to get a face pow- 
der to stay on longer than it takes to put 
iton. You powder your nose nicely and 
the first gust of wind or the first puff of 
your handkerchief and away goes the 
powder, leaving your nose shiny and con- 
spicuous, probably just when you would 
give anything to appear at your best, A 
specialist has perfected a pure 
powder that really stays on; that 
stays on until you wash it off. It 
does not contain white lead or 
rice powder to make it stay on. 
This improved formulacontains } 
a medicinal powder doctors pre- 
scribe toimprove the complexion. 
In fact, this powder helps to pre- 


‘vent and reduce enlarged pores 


and irritations, This unusual 


powder is called La-may (French, Poudre 
L’Amé). 
because it stays on so well, it is already 
used by over a million American women. 
All dealers carry the large sixty-cent box 
and many dealers also carry the generous 
thirty-cent size. When you use this harm- 
less powder and see how beautifully it 
improves your complexion you will under- 


Because La-may is so pure and 


stand why La-may so quickly 
became the most popular beauty 
powder sold in New York. 
Women who have tried all kinds 
of face powder say they can not 
buy a better powder anywhere 
at any price. There is also a 
wonderful La-may taleum that 
sells for only thirty cents. Her- 
bert Roystone, Dept. J, 16 East 
18th St., New York. 
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They Get the Money 
Do YouP 


If you don’t, let them tell you how 
If you do, match your system with theirs 


ERE are six women who are doing unusual things — for women 

—and in unusual ways. It’s the way that counts as much as 

the woman. ‘Time was, not so very long ago when they were either 

not on the job at all, or else working for a very small salary. And 

all the time the world wanted them. When it found them their work 

broadened and their salary envelopes thickened. You want to know 
just how it happened. You are told in the July issue of 


The Green Book Magazine 


From a Maine kitchen toa great From Parlor to Bank another of 
New York restaurant was the these women passed without a jar and 
leap one of these modern American she’s now the president of the first all- 
women took and she’s a power in her women’s bank in America — down 
profession today. south too. Her story will interest you. 


She simply wouldn’t sit back From Little Milliner to big Mo- 
even if she was a grandmother. A diste was not so terrible hard a climb 
walk through a department store for another of these six women but to 
should be her job and she’s the only get there she used a part cf the brain 
woman on: it. that is mostly asleep. 


From Stenographer to President From Clerk to Railway Expert 
that was the rise the fifth woman in was the distance covered by a girl in 
the group accomplished and her com- a very short space of time. Her story 
pany is today the last in the world will quicken the ambition of any other 
you'd connect a woman with, girl who reads it. 


These Personal Stories, together with the Best Fiction and 
Articles reflecting the new interests of women in the new 
America of today, may all be found in the July issue of — 
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its speed, and the hoofs of the ¢ : 
beat upon the murdered wretch, 
doorway an old man sat fiddlj fui 
grandchildren to dance on the fla 

“Oh, you’ll find drama enough hen 
hasn’t been rehearsed,” said § 
they turned toward the old St @ 

“They appear to have set the stage 
us,” Drace answered him, Wondering 
ever again he should find the girl 
the torch of roses. 


N connecting rooms and amidst 
luxury of old French furnishings { 
were quartered. 

Leaving Drace writing a letter Sw 
went out, but he soon returned with 
of light than usually beamed from 
sad stretch of his countenance. 

“Well, sir,” he cried with aston 
enthusiasm, “I want to tell you that § 
is not composed entirely of ingraii 
Last year when I was down her] 
an old fellow about to get into tm 
with a Mexican roustabout on the 
I wasn’t in any particular hurry g 
stopped, took up a piece of scantling 
knocked the Mexican down. It ws 
particular trouble on my part, bul{ 
old man took it as a favor andy 
me to eat dinner with him, whichTé 
being broke at the time. Now whaté 
he do? I meet him out there, an 
gives me two tickets for the French} 
at the St. Louis tonight.” 

“All right; we’ll take it in.” 

“I should say we will! Why, the 
likely to be a half dozen duels arm 
for. We can see them bursting i 
bloom. But you'll have to liven up} 
know. You are just a trifle stem 
strikes me. There is too much @ 
your mission showing in your fate 
don’t know of anything better calcu 
tw correct it than an hour at the rou 
wheel. Suppose we go over and git 
a whirl.” 

“Hope springs infernal in’ the iN 
breast,” Drace paraphrased the 9 
“Just as well curb yourself, old id 
I’m not going to feed your passion” 

A tap at the door, and Colonel 
announced himself from the outside 
vited to enter, he came in witha 
ing bow, his beard and mustache 
his hair darkened with dye, giving ¥ 
a tinge of blue. He bore, and wie 
monious hesitancy, an invitation ™ 
Miss Lucy. She was at the deig™ 
old home of a relative, where @ 
guests would assemble that evel 
hear Professor L. Bannock Pettig 
read a paper on the origin and char 
of the ancient Scythians. 

“T’m very sorry, Colonel 
cheerfully lied, “but we have 

agement.” 

: The Colonel gleefully replied i 
was put into a position of deep me 
He knew that Captain Drace ¥ 
much enjoy the Professor; BS # 
would not take up more than 

of the evening. He — ney : 
Lucy that Captain Drace 10W 
etauble to come. The Capital 
him that such was the true Se 
and brightening, the Colonel gia 
himself out of the room. 


E ballroom which Dra f 
that night was 4s fantastic | 
gypsy’s vision. It seemed cea 
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© vation bad lifted the lids of its worm- 
saien chests to array in whimsic reminder 
fits former self. There was evident 
: making itself neat in old linen, 
qnd war-victims proud in threadbare 
coats, In rags there is history, but no 
 gicestry attaches to cloth fresh from the 
No unfriendly eye was supposed 
Sak upon this gathering, no antago- 
nistic politics permitted to view it. The 
walls were draped in the colors of France, 
enshrined in a corner was a Con- 
te banner, its staff splintered, its 
folds darkened with sacred blood. Be- 
1 with geath this floor, in the rock-bottomed 
hasement, Lincoln, an unknown seer, had 
q from stood looking with sorrowful eye upon 
eos the sale of slaves from Kentucky. 
— Neither the graces of ceremony nor 
ou that the niceties of delicate gayety could awe 
IGTUME “Shottle into modesty or timidity. Beg- 
= gng pardon for not recalling a name 
into 3 
that he had never heard, he introduced 
n the his master, making almost a complete 
call circle of the room; and when the first 
cotillion was formed, Drace found him- 
e self agreeably mated with a pretty little 
. collection of flounces. She did not speak 
"ae English, and as Drace’s knowledge of 
which I French was short, they conveyed their 
impressions mostly in nods, smiles and 
ere, aa shrugs, Mademoiselle Flounces intro- 











French duced Drace to a willowy and long-skirted 
m sister of her own set, called him Monsieur 
: Dracea; and he swung her around, tan- 
wh, " himself in her ancient and insecure 


ai As Shottle no longer held the hope of 
fle on taising a speculative table-stake, he bent 
ee himself to the less interesting life of the 
ur ta dance. But not without mishap!. The 
er calcd S008 Was smooth with wax from the ends 
the ia Of marriage-altar candles; and Liberty’s 
- and Grell feet, more accustomed to the rough mat- 
| om ting and ragged-carpets of the gambling- 
the tom, flew from under him. Catching 
i the Tight and left in his fall, he came down 

wih a bit of lace in one hand and a 


, old tomb in the other, while women shrieked 
Cola nel a the devastations he had wrought, 





@ouping about the severest sufferer to 
saten her into a retiring-room. 

“That's what comes to a horse that 
Wanders from his stable-lot out on the 
ftogen pond,” said Shottle as Drace came 
am Up to laugh at him. 
he de “ “You've made a rip in the skirt of the 
where cil ‘Tall, sure enough,” Drace replied, taking 
lim by the arm. And then suddenly he 
- halted, for he caught sight of a girl com- 
oO . A moment before, there 
had been numerous young women in the 
Tom, but now there was only one— 
the barbaric Tose maid, the girl who had 
Wiched his heart with a torch. 

‘With her walked a tall, handsome and 
=~ seed young man. Her hand rested 
bon his arm, and she seemed to listen 
it pleasure to his evidently ardent woo- 
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& She looked at Drace, one glance, 
Md then tumed her eyes back to her 
net and passed on. And a flame of 
yiWas added to the turmoil that 
aug" Possession of him. 

_) 48 she, Shottle?” demanded 
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~~ 








pata 







he is 






know, but I'll find out. Lord. 
a fetcher.” 


bd Off, dodging the dancers here 
Drace sat alone in a 





Price $5, Complete 
(in Canada, $7.50) 
If not at your deal- 
er’s, we send direct. 
Fitzgerald Mfg.. 
Co., Dept.219,Tor-; 
rington, Conn. 
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7, Send no money. | ean increase their earning power thru a knowledge 
of Commercial Spanish, The South 

pening up on a tr d 
did inducements to men and women who understand 
panish. The LaSalle Home Training Couree giv: 


American field, 


offers splen- 


you @ mastery of Spanish in a surprisirigly short 
time. Instruction can be carried 
time without interference with regular work. 
ery week you let hours slip away in which you 
could easily learn Spanish and y fora respon- 
sible ition with some 
firm ie of increasing their . 
business. Write for catalog completely describing 
our Home Study Plan and the opportuni 
those having a knowledge of Commerc: 


LaSALLE EXTERSION 
*The Largest Business 


duting your 
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“Best Knit” Hosiery gives 
greater service than many 
more expensive makes. 


The lustrous appearance is 
one of its distinctive features. 


And it always fits perfectly. 


“Best Knit” appears stylish —is 
stylish, The extreme care in knit- 
ting and the selection of high qual- 


ity materials are assurance of this. 


Made in full range of colors and 
most desirable weights and styles. 
Silk, lisle, silk plaited, silk lisle. 


Secure from your dealer. Or write 
us direct. Milwaukee Hosiery Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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STORY OF THE WILD 


H4L G. EVARTS, who wrote “The Palmated Pioneer” and “The Cross 
Pull,” has written for The Red Book Magazine his best novel “The 
You may count on a treat in this striking story of wild 
It will begin in the next, the August, issue of 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Do you want to carn $3,000 to $5,000 a year? You 
Advertisement, 


can do it easily. 
See Anderson 


g Vulcanizer 
Page 159. 


Steam 


MAGAZINES 


Back Issues Magazines 


108 Mountfort St., 


All f 
BOSTON MAGAZINE EXCHANGE, 
Boston, Mass, 








FARM LANDS 


OWN YOUR OWN ORANGE GROVE in beautiful 
Write today for information how you 
Lake County Land Own- 


Fruitiand. Park, 
can own it on easy terms, 
ers’ Association, 31 Beauty Stree! 


t, 
Fruitland Park, Florida. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS, PATENTS, ETC, 


PATENTS—Send for free book, 
information for inventors, 
tion for Free Opinion of its patentable nature, 
service, (Twenty years’ experience,) Talbert & 
bert, 4387 Talbert Bldg,, Washington, D, C, 


Contains valuable 
Send sketch of your inven- 





Patents-Trademarks. 





HELP WANTED 


Make $30.00 next Saturday, 
selling like wildfire, Used 
Makes any Ford run like a Packard, 
and bucking. 
holes to bore, Sell ten to twelve a 
did profits and exclusive territory, 
information, Address Perrin Company, 
Bldg,, Detroit, Mich, 


Speederator for. Fords 
Ford Motor officials, 
Stops stalling 
Put on quick—instant satisfaction, No 
day easy, 
Write quick for 
1059 Hayward 


Books and Evidence of Conception Blank. Send 


Wrrie for free illustrated Guide 
model 
or sketch and description for free opinion of patentable 
nature Highest references. Prompt attention, Reasonable 
terms. Victor J. Evans & Co., 695 Ninth, Wash., D.C. 





Splen- our guide book, ‘“‘How te Get Your Patent,’ 


Inventors who desire to secure patent should write for 

* Send model 
or sketch and description and we will give opinion of 
patentable nature. Randolph & Co., Dept. 38, Wash.D.C. 
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Salesmen—City or Traveling, 
Send for list of openings 


$10,000 year. 


Experience unnecessary. 

Fey full particulars, Prepare 
in spare time to earn the big salaries—$2,500 to 
J Employment service rendered members. 
Natl. Salesmen’s Tr. Assn., Dept. 141H, Chicago. Ills, 


ARE YOU 
COMPANY — LACKING 
troubles overcome, Address R, 
way, New York. 


SELF-CONTROL. 
Veritas, 


SELF-CONSCIOUS—EMBARRASSED IN 
These 
1400 Broad- 





POEMS WANTED 





Women Wanted to become fashionable press 
ery 
n x © Write immediately, 
Franklin Institute, Dept, T 912, Rochester, N, Y, 


ers and makers, $125-$200 month, 


ing work Sample lessons free, 


Design- 
fascinat- 
Send Mss, to The Poet’s Magazine, 916 S 


Ave,, Chicago, Room 102. 


WANTED—POEMS FOR PUBLICATION for maga- 
zine of Inspiration and Practical Help to young writers. 
8S. Michigan 





BATH 


SWEET 


TRADE MARK REG. 


Bathe with Bathasweet. It adds the final touch of dainty luxuriousness te your bath—cools, 
refreshes and invigorates. Bathasweet keeps the skin soft and smooth. 


PERFUMES YOUR BATH 


SOFTENS HARD WATER INSTANTLY 


Bathasweet ar the softness of rain water and the fragrance of a thousand flowers. 


Two sizes, 50c 








THE S. C. WELCH CO. 


At alldrug and department stores or by mail. Send 2c stamp for sample. 
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The orchestra struck up the s 
march, and Shettle, stalking his penal 




































the lady who had so excited Drace’s | 
interest seated with her cavalier in a 
alcove and supping daintily, Posseset t 
himself of a plate and a goodly Portion y 
of chicken, Shottle returned and brazenly ¢ 
seated himself near them, listening with } 
all his ears. g 

“Nadine,” the cavalier was saying si 
“you wrong me in thinking I seek to jp. f 
fluence you through my friendship with . 
your father. It is true he owes me muck: W 

| and it is true that if I were to become g V 
member of his family I would forget st 
that. But I want to make you care fe 

| me, for myself. If—” le 

“Hush, Mr. Boyce,” said the gi J ™ 
“There are people near—this is no place . 
to discuss such things.” | 

The young man lowered his voice, ang p24 
Shottle could hear no more. He calmly | 
finished his chicken and then sought out hu 
Drace, whom he found pacing up a jm 
down impatiently. int 

“Well?”-demanded Drace. pre 

“His name,” announced Shottle, “sj 
Boyce. Frederick Boyce, probably 
maybe John. It would be John, li jm ™ 
think.” 

“Hang his name!” exclaimed Drace = 
“Did you find out hers?” Stre 

“Nadine,” replied Shottle with afm % 
triumphant air. past 

“Nadine,” repeated Drace, and caresed Mm Wal 
the name with his lips. “But what’she jm 
last name?” fll 

“Brown, probably, or maybe Jones. Or with 
it might even be Smith.” = 

Drace scowled his wrath at such fip 
pancy., “Look here, Lib,” he said. “Tl “ 
give you twenty-five dollars to find ot 
her full name and where she lives, Il ie 
give you a hundred if you'll find some iy ¢ : 
body who'll introduce me to her.” < 

“It’s a bet,” said Shottle. “But! 
must warn you you're late. Boyce wails A’ 
her to marry him, and he’s got a hold@ 
her father. But she stood him off.” ofa 

“H’m—she stood him off? My of 
stands, Lib. She couldn’t possibly thm 
herself away on a low-looking fellow it can 
that.” 

Shottle asked for the twenty-five ® he 
advance, was denied and took himself of Shott 
grumbling. He found Boyce and the gt of the 
called Nadine just leaving the little # “Go 
cove, and stopped them, bowing lw. done j 
“Sir,” he said, addressing Boyce, / sia 
have been directed to inform this lay The 
that she has been awarded a prize ® the she 
best waltzer in the room. If you will or $0 d 





so good as to give me her name 
address in order that it may be deli 







to her?” seal rey 
icioust. 
Boyce regarded Shottle susp suppose. 





“Well!” he exclaimed. “I didn't iim 
they did that sort of thing here. 
is the prize and who is giving 
“The prize,” replied Shottle if 
“is a—a turkey. - is oom by the 
a leading butcher of the town. 
Boyce laughed, and the girl added bs 
“I’m sure +a 
“The name 5 
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silver merriment. 
tered,” she said. 
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la Vitte, and the address—” of 
She broke off, and flushed # & T, 
Shottle’s jaw had dropped; then he gee toind 1 
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<6 Soy 





with an extraordinary contortiom af 
face in the endeavor to mask his# 
















ment. “And the address?” be g 
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Page The girl and Boyce exchanged a 
cy, Sa look. “I think,” interposed 
Drace’ “jt would be better to take the— 
Rid. the fowl home to-night. Perhaps you 
near. would be good enough to deliver it to our 
Portia carriage. It is ordered for one o’clock— 
razenly Number 297.” Bowing with pelican 





grace Shottle. departed, but he delayed 
? some ten minutes in dark thought be- 
saying, fore he sought Drace again. For Shottle 


k to in that hundred dollars, and if he 
Ip with tell Drace that her name was La 
e much; Vitte! Could it be possible that she was 
ecome a ’5 daughter? 
1 «forget a aed himself before Drace at 
care for . “Master,” he announced, “her 
name is Nadine Brown and her address 
he git, is Carriage Number 207.” 
no place “Carriage Number Tvo— But that is 
; no address. And—” 
nice, and “Listen, Master,” went on Shottle 
e calmly hurriedly, “I have a scheme—a magni- 
ught ou ficent scheme. Not only shall you be 
up and introduced to this lady, but you shall be 
presented to her in the rdle of a protector 
; and rescuer.” i 
aes “How in the world will you manage 
7 that?” 
job, IN “Very simply. At ten minutes past 
d Drace one, you are to be standing on Blank 
Street just beyond the lamp at the corner 
wih-k of X Street. Carriage 297 will drive 
past. From out the shadow of a garden 
1 crea wall two men will spring out and stop 
vhat’s he the carriage—attempt to rob this Boyce 
; fellow and that girl, You will rush up 
rones. OF with a cane—a cane, Virgil, no pistol— 
j and drive off the robbers! You are a 
flip heto—the lady thanks you. Tableau!” 
“4d TI “But—but—” 
fad = “Leave it all to me—but give me that 
; vs, Tl twenty-five dollars. I know fellows 
. 4 who'd hold up the devil himself for 
er ” five.” 
“But I ‘ 
nyce wall At ten minutes past one o’clock Virgil 
a, hold Drace was standing in the shadow 
1 off” of a tree near the street-crossing decided 
My ofr MM "PO, cursing himself for a hairbrained 
‘bly thm fool and Shottle for an addle-pated rogue. 
fellow iit A rattle of wheels came to his ears, and 
Spree him. As it came under 
| a at the corner, Virgil was sure 
aye henagei the flamingo neck of Liberty 


: rising from the turned up collar 
ind the gt of the cabby on the box. é 






little 
we “Good Lord!” gasped Drace. “He's 
Boyce, 1 done It Pray heaven Boyce carries no | 
1 this bit gm tol 





the shadow of a wall a hundred yards 
of 80 distant two dark figures darted out. 
came a hoarse command, a stifled 
Steam, a cry for help. Drace ran for- 
Nand and found Boyce, Nadine and the 
esed cabman standing with uplifted 


bask best the vehicle while a masked 
Valuables, 







threatened them with a pistol 
® second robber demanded their 
Now Drace played his part right gal- 

i upon the robbers with 
~. cane. The fellow with the pistol 
ce—then Sage on the wrist from 
ui ce ay cut the weapon flying. The 
Mm of the blow enraged the fellow, 
=) and as Drace made at the 
‘robver, Age one struck him 
a ementarily dazing him, The 
t'robbers now took to their 
ed half-heartedly by Cabman 
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Ernest Pechin, Cornet Virtuoso, Solo- 
ist with Innes’ and Conway's Concert 
Bands, pronounced the greatest living 
Cornetist by both bandmasters. “*! 
find the C. G. Conn, Ltd. Vietor Cor- 
net most wonderful in every respect, 
easiest blowing, most perfect in tune, 
richest in tonal quality. No other 
cornet can compare with it.” 





Ralph E. Corey, Trombone Virtuoso. 


Soloist with Sousa's band. “'} attrib- 
ute the success of my career in very 
great measure to the use of the Conn 
Trombone, which possesses everything 
& performe: could hope for. 1 could 
not possibly do the work on any other 
make of instrument that | find easily 
rendered on the Conn 





H. Benne Henton. Saxophone Virtu- 
eso Soloist with Sousa’s and Con- 
way’s Bands and Victor Talking Ma- 
chime Co. “The Conn Saxophones are 
used almost exclusively by capable 
Saxophonists. They are superior in 
every detail, possessing improvements 
not found on any others and a rich 
tonal quahty—e mechanism that is a 
work,of art.” 








The cab passed him. And then from | 
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EN times as many bands as have ever 

been organized in any year of American 
history will be organized this year. There's 
opportunity for you. Get busy, 
Any number of renowned virtuosos have 
built their fame with Conn Instruments. 
They are used and endorsed by the maiority 
of.the world’s greatest artists. 
They are famous for their ease of blowing, lightness 
in action, perfect intonation and tone quality, 
artistic design and finish. Choose any instrument 
from the 3,000 different classes that we manufacture, 
for six days trial. A guarantee.bond accompanies 
every Conn Instrument. 


FREE TRIAL—EASY PAYMENTS 


Only-in Conn Instruments are the taper branches 
expanded by hydraulic pressure. This makes them 
smooth as glass inside which means perfect intona- 
tion and easy carriage of sound waves. 














FREE BOOK. Mention instrument in 
which you are interested and we will 
send a special booklet and beautiful 
photo of it—free. Conn Instruments 
can be quickly mastered. 














Darkens Eyebrows 

and Lashes P 
It makes them appear 
much longer, thicker 
and more luxuriant | 
than they really are— 
easily applied and per- }§ 
fectly harml 











LABLACHE BESPEAKS 
its superfine quality and its unusual, refined 
odor, which pays homage to velvety skins 
and faultless complexions. Ever constant is 
Lablache, but delicately 
unobtrusive. An old 
favorite, indispensa- 
ble and impossible 
of improvement. 
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Shottle and energetically by Boyce, who 
had been robbed in good earnest. And to 
complete the mélée, the poor cab-horse, 
frightened by the pistol-shot, galloped off 
with the ramshackle vehicle lurching be- 
hind it. 

Nadine turned to Drace, her face 
lighted with gratitude. She held forth 
her hand. With a grace that would not 
have mocked a Highlander who, schooled 
in France, had followed home the queen 
of Scots, he bent over it and reverently 
touched it with his lips. Wild was her 
nature, this half-barbaric maid, and she 
snatched her hand away, but repenting 
instantly, smiled and spoke. 

“TI thank you much. You are brave. 
You are like one on the stage, the hero.” 

Her words came freely, and with just 
enough of accent to convince that they 
were sweeter than if there were none. 
Drace asked her if she remembered him, 
and. her black velvet eyes flashed dark in 
astonishment. 

“How could I when never have I seen 
you? You must mistake me. No.” 

“IT saw you on the boat, at the ball 
at the St. Louis. But come to think of 
it, I know that it would be vanity on my 
part to believe that you have seen me.” 

“No, it would not be vanity,” pleasant- 
ly she contradicted him, shaking her head, 
her cloud of hair. “The brave do not be 
vain, but I did not see you. I am so 
sorry. You sorry too, ha?” 

She laughed, and Drace thought that 
never till that moment had he heard 
music in its sweetest purity. Then Boyce 
and Shottle returned, panting—Shottle to 
disappear again in pursuit of his vanished 
vehicle. 

“Sir, I thank you most heartily for 
your assistance,” said Boyce, grasping 
Drace’s hand. “My name is Boyce— 
Rupert Boyce. May I—” 

“Mine, sir, is Virgil Drace,” responded 
that young man. “I am only too glad 
to have been of help. I’m afraid, how- 
ever, you'll have;to finish your journey 
on foot. May I have the pleasure of 
walking with you?” 

This suggestion, however, Boyce de- 
clined. And although Drace insisted as 
far as the bounds of courtesy would per- 
mit, both Boyce and the girl evaded 
consent. And they left him standing 
thunderstruck on the street-corner—for 
the girl had said, giving him her hand 
again in parting: “I thank you once 
more for your help, Mr. Drace. I hope 
I may see you again sometime. My 
name is Nadine la Vitte, and I am often 
in New Orleans.” 


CHAPTER IV 


5 pace passed an uneasy night, his 
mind torn by his suspicion that 
Nadine La Vitte was the daughter of old 
Stepho. And when Liberty came to his 
room next morning, eager for ‘praise and 
reward, the truth came out. Nadine was 
indeed the daughter of old Stepho; Liber- 
ty had overheard enough while disguised 
as the cabman to confirm that. But where 
she lived in New Orleans, Liberty had 
failed to learn; he had planned to drive 
them home, but the runaway of the cab- 
horse had sent that plan agley. 

Yet now more than ever was Drace 


resolved to find where the girl lived, to 
find old Stepho, to— What would he do 
when he found them? He was bent on 
revenge upon his father’s murderers, on 
solving the secret of that buried money; 
yet he was in love with that arch-scoun- 
drel’s daughter. Or was he? He must 
find her, make sure. And he said as much 
to Shottle. 

“There are some things that can’t be 
done by mere determination,” said 
Shottle, his mind on filling a flush. 

“No, but judgment ought to be the 
master and director of determination. I 
tell you what we'll do: this afternoon 
we'll take the French quarter by streets, 
and knock at every door.” 

That afternoon they set out on their 
quest. But the scheme of knocking at 
every door soon seemed foolish and im- 
pertinent. They decided to halt only in 
front of habitations that seemed to invite 
inquiry, consult their instinct; but as 
repeated failure blunts instinct dull, hope 
became a critic, without creative adven- 
ture, and advised a return to the hotel. 
Then they thought that night would be 
a fitter time. They might catch sight of 
the girl or Boyce at the theater. 

They went to one, and from a stage- 
box gazed through rented glasses at every 
face. Not there. They went out, walked 
a short distance, talking not of disappoint- 
ment but of hope, and turned into a 
narrow and dimly lighted street. Sudden- 
ly there broke the noise of a rising tumult, 
yells and gunshots. And over walls and 
from dark recesses came pouring excited 
men. Drace and Shottle found them- 
selves in the midst of a mob, surging 
toward another mob rushing into an open 
space where torches discovered a band 
of executioners hanging some poor wretch 
to the limb of a tree. Where there were 
no houses, the garden walls were too 
high to offer a means of escape, and as 
they could not fight their way back, Drace 
and Shottle were swept onward. Torches 
flared, and all sorts of weapons were 
revealed in the pitiful, yellow light—old 
muskets, swords, pistols with brass barrels 
from ancient Spanish armory, clubs, and 
pikes that might have served with Crom- 
well. Some of the men looked respect- 
able, others desperate; they were of many 
nationalities, all anger-smitten and ex- 
cited. 

“What’s it all about?” Drace inquired 
of a bare-headed old man who panted 
beside him. - 

“The carpetbag devils. They hang a 
citizen.” 

“We are on the right side, anyway,” 
Shottle cried. “Give me a gun—give 
me something.” 

Some one gave him an old carbine, 
and another gave Drace a cavalry saber; 
the man from the North grasped it, feel- 
ing that he was to fight the scoundrels 
that cast discredit and reproach upon his 
native State. 

At this time of man’s madness nature 
could not restrain the introduction of 
ber own grim humor. Dogs gathered in 
the open space between the bands of 
advancing rioters, and fought, howling, 
the victims of wounds without cause. 

Not many shots were fired. The au- 
thorities made a criminal of the citizen 
who carried a gun or concealed it in his 
house. It was a hand-to-hand strife, the 
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breaking of heads, the cutting 9 

A big red-shirted negro with soo a 
ing in the smoky light made a grab at 
Drace, who had just room enough to 
back and strike with his saber; but the 
agile negro dodged; the blow was Caught 
by a brick wall, and the blade was beoken 
off at the handle. But with the hilt , 
boxing-glove of steel, Drace knocked the 
negro down and then passed oyep his 
body, striking right and left, Pushing op. 
ward to the front, where the jagged ranks 
saw-toothed one into the other. 

The struggle now was to save the 
hanging man, who without fall enough to 
break his neck, was strung up to strangle 
Trace was the first man to fight his yay 
to him. He dropped his steel boxing. 
glove, grabbed out his knife, leaped up, 
caught hold of the limb of the tree with 
one hand and cut the man down, 

Catching up his weapon, he was about 
to mix in the fight again, when the s 
scream of a, woman caught and held him 
for a moment. He glanced hurriedly 
about; at various windows were lights 
and silhouetted figures of onlookers, But 
as if drawn by some lodestone instinct 
his eyes went to a second-story window 
just beyond the tree; and there, in the 
strong light of a lamp just behind her, he 
saw again the face of the barbaric rose 
maid, Nadine la Vitte. 

Instantly he whirled and strove to fight 
his way to a gate which he saw in the 
wall before the house. But now cam 
a new cry and a scramble for safety. A 
troop of United States cavalry came 
sweeping the thoroughfare from curb to 
curb, their drawn sabers flashing, the 
aroused anger of Uncle Sam rebukinga 
riot. Not to run was to be trampled 
to death, but Drace stood an instant to 
look about for Shottle. He could not 
find him, however, and he had to seek 
his own safety, for the cavalry were neat, 
spreading out upon the sidewalk. 

With divers others, he stood not upo 
the order of his going but ran back down 
the street and then hurried down a side 
street out of the path of the trooper. 
There he waited until the tumult had 
subsided—perhaps an hour. Then ke 
made his way back to the scene of the 
riot. 

The house at the window of which be 
thought he had glimpsed the face of Ne 
dine la Vitte was now dark. But in spilt 
of the curious glances of sundry loiteres 
Drace took a careful survey of it and0 
the three oak trees in front—even fel 
their bark to familiarize himself wi 
them. At the corner he sought the nalte 
of the street, on the lamp, but the gis 
had been broken, leaving only a red 
and the fragments and “e.” But ™ 
matter—he would know where to tm 
would know the house when abreast oft 


OW Drace hastened toward the M 
Charles. The streets were q 
But a wagon rattled by, and he sa¥ 
it was filled with wounded men. 
thought of Shottle, and his spirit ws 
oppressed with sorrow. Shottle’s escaP? 
must have been impossible, and yh 
row they would take his body, a 
it into some oozy hole and cover #™™ 
mud. 4 
In the lobby of the St. Charles 
stood in groups, talking of the fall eg 
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The first requisite of a fine piano is purity 
and depth of tone. All other features, how- 
ever important in themselves, are secondary. 


In the Lyon & Healy Apartment Grand 
Piano, utmost skill has been employed to 
produce musical perfection. The scale is flaw- 
less. Resonance and a full richness of tone 
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playing never loses the quality of distinc- 
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# so much, was not even known, 
omed was the town to scenes 
g yiolence. Drace asked the clerk if 
iottle had come in. No, his key was in 
Sehox. Then Drace thought that surely 
sty must be dead or wounded, hauled 
Say to suffer. He went forth again, to 
ent of police, to the cavalry 
rracks, but nothing could he learn. 
Shen in his room he sat sorrowing over 
‘friend and yet thrilled with a selfish 
appiness, for he had found the barbaric 
maid. He went to bed, tossed, slept, 
Seamed in a mingling of distress and 
Wadness, and awoke. Shottle was stand- 
in the room. 
"Thank the Lord!” cried Drace, and 
sprang out of bed. ae 
“That's what I say, friend Virgil. But 
Syou will please address me as Colonel 
Shottle. Iam a free man. Here!” 
©) He held forth an envelope; opening 
i. Drace took out a hundred-dollar bank- 


The riot, which to Drace 
. price of cotton. , 
| mea 


“What does this mean, Lib?” 
| “{ am Colonel Shottle, sir, and not 
” 


© “I beg your pardon, Colonel; but what 
‘oes this mean?” 
» Shottle sat down and crossed his long 
Teg. He took out.a cigar and lighted it. 
) “Virgil, I fought as long as I thought 
it was of advantage. The old carbine I 
ad wouldn’t shoot, and I want to tell 
ou that mauling darky heads with a 
mece Of iron is hard work. I looked 
Aor. you but couldn’t find you, 
ud knowing that you knew how to take 
me of yourself, I began to sniff for a 
fay to get out, found a hole, in a wall, 
icked through and scooted. That was 
[natural enough. Anybody could have 
ime that. But now comes the inspira- 
mal part. I got around into Royal 
eet and meta steamboat captain who 
sked me to have a drink, and I needed 
Thad been hard at work. 
©5901 went in with him. And then up I 
ops.to a gambling-house with the money 
fd paid me for introducing you to 
aaine la Vitte. The poker-tables were 
i) 80.1 nipped in modestly at the 
@bank. That's not a very swift game, 
someti it is as sure as buying 
muses and lots, if you've got the patience. 
mvested cautiously till about daylight; 
in exactly two hundred, and here 
as refreshed as a horse grazing on 


biel, I congratulate you!” said 


» two breakfasted together, and 
Drace set out to find again the 
scene of the riot—the house 
he - window of which he had seen the 
Por Nadine la Vitte. At length he 
E himself in the side-street where he 
h refuge the night before, and 
mg out of this, he came to the tree 
#the limb of which he had cut down 
Mait-strangled victim of the mob. 
_ Upposite. was the house and there 
Mie window at which he had seen 
ls face; but across the window, 
nailed! The other win- 
, and the doors, were nailed 
ice was deserted. Could that 
window have been only a 

his imagination? 


An old negro in nondescript livery came 
down the walk from a house a few doors 
away. He might have been footman to a 
harlequin. 
him, the dignified change in his coun- 
tenance apeared to alter even the aspect 
of his attire; and now he might have 
been usher to a governor:. 
change had been brought about by his 
intuitive discovery that Drace was a man 
of consequence. 

“Do you know anything about the 
people who lived across the street?” 
Drace asked. 

“Wall, no sah: 
sah.” 

“Then you don’t know where they 
went.” 

“No sah. My ’ployment is ter look 
atter folks ob er higher ’dition, sah. An’ 
den ter preach on Sunday.” 

“Oh, you are a preacher.” 

“Called, sah, wid er blast frum de 
trumpet.” 

“Does your church ever need money?” 
fn a moment he lost his dignity. 

“Look yeah, boss, whut’s er nigger 
church fur ef it aint ter need money? 
Co’se it need money. But whut you 
gwine do er bout it?” 

“Yassuh,” he said when Drace had 
warmed him with a greenback, “I reckon 
dey done moved away. There was er 
kind of rumpus last night. And I reckon 
they-all thought it wasn’t no place foh 
dem nd mo; dey lef’ mighty sudden-like, 
uhly dis mawnin’.” 

And that was all Drace could learn; no 
one in the vicinity would admit that they 
knew them or their destination. Dis- 
liking to call too much attention to him- 
self, Drace walked away heavy-hearted. 
For a long time he wandered the streets. 
He came to the levee, and the French 
Market. He went into the old St. Louis 
cemetery, and looked upon the novel sight 
of bodies sepulchered in a wall with doors 
like a furnace. These compartments, he 
learned, were rented by the month to 
the poor; and a short tenantry it was for 
many a son and daughter of penury an- 
swering eternity’s call, for when the grim 
agent failed to collect the pittance prom- 
ised by sorrow, the shrouded renter was 
evicted—an old Spanish custom, Drace 
was told. 

Recalled ‘by these grim  surround- 
ings to the purpose that had brought 
him to the South, Drace now determined 
to give himself wholly to his quest for 
Stepho la Vitte. He returned to the 
hotel, and found Shottle nervous in a 
cloud of smoke. The floor was covered 
with burned matches and the stubs of 
cigars. 

“Lib, I’m crushed,” announced Drace. 

“So am I. But how does it happen 
that the dust-cart drove over you too?” 

“Nadine is gone. The place is nailed 

a, 99 


Da wuz po’ folks, 


“That’s tough, all right. But what are 
you going to do about it? Are you 
going to come to your puritanic senses 
and give the whole thing up, or do you 
expect—” 

“I expect to fulfill my sacred mission. 
I must find Stepho la Vitte.” 

Shottle got up and shook hands with 
his friend. He swore that he would make 
the search the aim of his life. ‘Suppose 
you hire me by the day,” he suggested. 


But when Drace spoke. to. . 


This quick’ 
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“A man does better work by the day. 
He always has fresh stimulus every time 
the sun rises.” 

“Very well—ten dollars.a day.” 
*“That’s liberal, Virgil, and I’ll take it. 
And let’s get Old Josh to help us. He is 
more or less acquainted with Stepho’s 
habits.” 


N hour later Drace and Shottle re- 

turned to their hotel after a cere- 
monious visit with Colonel Josh. The 
Colonel knew of Stepho, had indeed met 
him once, and he promised to make dis- 
creet inquiries that should without fail 
disclose the creole’s whereabouts. 

Hardly had Drace reached -his room, 
however, before a visitor was shown in— 
a visitor who introduced himself as an 
agent of the New Orleans police depart- 
ment and who had a most distressing 
communication to make: 

It was known that Mr. Drace and his 
friend had taken part in a recent riot. 
Mr. Drace was one of the leaders, had 
severely wounded more than one man, 
and without cause, being from the North, 
just arrived, and having no possible inter- 
est in the city. However, he was to be 
treated with more of lenity than would 
rhyme with his crime, for instead of 
punishment he was only to be banished, 
along with his friend. A steamboat, the 
Bumblebee bound - northward, would 
leave next morning. The chief of police 
would grieve if Mr. Drace and his friend 
failed to register among the passengers. 


CHAPTER .V 


Wr scarcely twelve hours left in 
which to find Stepho la Vitte, 
Drace paced the streets in an agony of 
anxiety, making a hundred plans to find 
Stepho or to outwit the New Orleans 
officials and prolong his stay, but all in 
vain. 

Colonel Josh did not appear, but he 
seemed to have embarked upon the quest, 
for when the distracted Drace called at 
his quarters about midnight the old fel- 
low was still absent. Dawn brought 
Drace back again, for all his other en- 
deavors had been unsuecessful, and but 
two hours remained before the Bumble- 
bee’s departure. 

Routed out of. bed, the Colonel kept 
Drace waiting a full half-hour before 
he put in an appearance. Then, however, 
he offered a faint, faint ray of hope. He 
had discovered that a certain Frenchman, 
a wine-dealer, living at an address he 
produced scrawled on paper, was reported 
to be an intimate of Stepho. Possibly 
from him Mr. Drace might— 

Drace hurriedly explained the decree 
which had banished him; then he “pre- 
sented” the Colonel with a check on ac- 
count, asked him to convey his respects 
to Miss Lucy and took his departure. 

On his way to the Frenchman’s he 
stopped at the hotel, where he found 
Shottle strapping up their baggage—and 
a police official paying an informal but 
suggestive call. An hour’s grace re- 
mained. Drace paid his score at the desk, 
sent his baggage to the boat and then 
summoning a cab, drove off with Shottle 


to the house of the Frenchman.- It - - - 


proved to be a mean abode, both wine- 
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CLEAR YOUR 
COMPLEXION 


CUTICURA 
#SOAP « 


This fragrant super-creamy 
emollient for cleansing, puri- 
fying and beautifying the skin 
and complexion tends to pro- 
moteand maintain skin purity, 
skin comfort and skin health 
if used for every-day toilet 
purposes. Largest selling 
complexion and skin soap in 
the world. Sold everywhere. 


wes~-Cuticura Toilet Trio-@e 


sisting of Cuticura Soap to cleanse and 
rify, Cuticura Ointment to soothe and 
, and Cuticura Talcum to ler and 
ume. Everywhere for 25c. 











ree by mail. Address 1: Cutie 
i AA, Maiden, ea 
3S"Cuticura shaves without mug. 








— 


Clear Out RatsIn3 Nights 
“Rough On Rats” rids your premises of all 
rate and mice in 3 nights. Change the bait 
you mix with “Rough On Rats’’—that’s the 
secret. Rats won’t eat the same food that 
they know killed others. Varying the bait 
fools them. Druggists and general stores 
sell “Rough On Rats’”—the most ecopomical, 
surest exterminator. Write for “Ending 
Rats and Mice.’’ Mailed free to you. 





shop and dwelling. Drace knocked eager- 
ly. A small man, his mustache dyed, 
came to the door, blinking. 

“I beg your pardon, sir, but I am a 
friend of Mr. la Vitte, and—” 

“Pardon, monsieur, but you do not 
look like him, ze friend.” 

“But I am. And 1 came with word 
that will be of advantage to him. The 
police are after him—” 

“Aw, he know zat. Monsieur. would 
trouble himself for nothing. Good morn- 
ing!” 

“Just a moment, please. You have no 
need to look on me with suspicion. I am 
bis friend—and—” 

“If you his friend,” interrupted the 
man, “you know he gone—to Europe, 
on steamer to France.” 

Drace was about to abandon the man 
in despair when Shottle, who had been 
staring at a case of wine which stood by 
the door ticketed and sealed for ship- 
ment, suddenly interrupted. 

“Ah,” he cried, “can this be the famous 
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Chateau Yquem?” And _ bryshi 

the Frenchman, he leaned over ag 
examine the bottles. With g 
wine merchant shoved him rudely ; 
“Zat is ze private stock,” he snarled 9 
is not for sale. I am not yet open fy 
business, sirs.. Good morning.” 

Shottle grasped Drace’s arm and drey 
him away. A cart had halted Outside, ang 
as they entered their cab, they saw the 
carter shouldering the case of wine anj 
bearing toward his vehicle, 

As they turned the corner, g 
throated blast from the Bumble 
sounded a warning. Shottle turned upg 
the disappointed Drace with q leet 
countenance. “Master,” he said 4 
thank you for that money again, Jip 
found him.” 

“Found 
“How?” 

“That case of wine was addressed § 
Stepho la Vitte at Farnun’s Landin, Mi 
sissippi. That wine is going to Stephom 
the Bumblebee. And so are we!” 


him!” 


exclaimed Dmg 


Continued in next issue. 





THE BLESSED SEASON 


(Continued from page 35) 





absently. “I collect them, you know.” 

“Ts that so?” She opened her eyes 
wide, and the thrush sang again. . “You’re 
a fan, then?” : 

“You might call me that, perhaps.” 

“What’s your favorite?” 

“Picture?” 

“Sure.” 

Andrea hesitated but a moment. 

“T have often wondered about. that 
same thing. Possibly it would be ‘Sacred 
and Profane Love.’ ” 

As she sat there moveless in her glassy 
booth, her heavenly eyes gazing at him 
under heavy lids, he had the impression 
of some precious polychrome miraculous- 
ly endowed with the power of speech. 

“Who’s starring in that picture?” she 
asked. 

“A beautiful Italian lady. I don’t know 
her name. She’s been dead a long time.” 

“Some of the film-favorites burn ’em- 
selves out awful quick. Who did the 
scenario?” 

“A chap named Titian.” 

“Never even heard of him.” 

That settled Titian, but the gentleness 
of her voice made it easier as she went 
on: 
“I’m in a position to know all the im- 
portant people in the business—names, I 
mean. Sometimes I see the program six 
weeks ahead. But it’s a funny thing 
about me.” An expression of saintly 
melancholy made her lovelier still as she 
leaned forward and rested her little chin 
on a hand slender as a lily. 

“Funny about me!” she mused. “I’ve 
been working here a long time, watching 
peop'e go in and out, the best pictures in 
the world showing inside. And do you 
know I never get a chance to see any?” 

“The doorkeeper of the Louvre once 
told me the same thing,” said Andrea en- 
couragingly. 

“The what?” 

“The Louvre.” 

“Where’s that?” 

“In Paris.” 





ea 


“Say!” she trilled. “You bat aroumé 

in a lot of queer towns, don’t you!” 
- And so it continued for ecstatic mm 
utes. Andrea talked tenaciously, neverts 
be understood. Subject-matter wis 
nothing to him; he was playing for be 
attention. It was as though one were 
permitted to gaze upon and worship the 
Mona Lisa just so long as she consented 
to listen. 

At last the multitude began filing ou 
of the theater, and she said: 

“Better beat it now. We aint allowed 
to talk, and Mr. Barker might gets 
cold.” 

“I’m very lonely—” He still lingered 

“That’s what they all say.” Si 
smiled adorably before looking nervomly 
round. 

“Well, good night,” he said re'uctantly. 

She put her mouth close to the glassy 
circle. It was the sweetest picture init 
world, and his heart stood still when st 


_whispered : 


“Stick around!” 

Andrea stuck. It was somewmil 
difficult sticking as the November sigit 
waxed chilly, and the worshipers, 
out of the temple of wonders, went 
several ways, leaving Andrea to 
cigarette after cigarette in the shadow of 
an awful poster which portrayed beat? 
undergoing a hearty choking at the hams 
of a masked villain. The automalt 
cash-and-ticket machine—as WoO 
in its way as Mr. Edison’s inventionm@ 
photographing moving life—was being 
emptied and viséd by two co dly 
cal business men. A Fourteenth Sum 
patrolman sauntered by and pa 
stare at Romanez, suspecting the 

Finally she appeared, linked arm it 
arm with a somewhat obvious 
woman of an auburn cast. The 
keeper, dapper now in civilian 
followed closely in the rear. 


“T didn’t catch your name,” said 
lovely cashier in the formal mannet 


she came to where he stood. 
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ez.” 

; ie Romaneite, meet Miss Casey and 
Mr Clogg. Mr. Romanette’s in the pic- 
5 business,” she added somewhat airily 
ae as Miss Casey and Mr. Clogg had 


et. 
Pies took Andrea’s arm, and together 


= | ae 


garaee 


Ae 





and sauntered toward Third Avenue. 
(side, ang “y's lucky you showed up, she told 
+ SAW the “Annie’s got an awful crush on Mr. 
Wine and but she’s that finicky and particu- 
iar she makes-me go along. But I don’t 
a deep like playing gooseberry, do you? Es- 
umblebee ially to a girl cei prettier and 
ned lish than I am!’ 
4 ole Fae conse one wouldn’t,” he sym- 
ui pathized. 
a i “Annie’s head usher at the Topaz,” she 
esplained, “and I guess I'll have to be 
Dre HE joking for another roommate pretty 
essed ty “You're living together?” 
din, Mis “Yes And say, this supper’s on Mr. 
. see?’ Don’t you make a break to 


+ 


gay for anything, because he’s Closer 
than the skin on a hard-boiled egg. 

Their destination proved to be a black- 
fronted oyster-grotto on Third Avenue. 
Miss Casey required little or nothing of 
her chaperon, so it turned out, for Andrea 
and his companion were shown to a table 
several removed from the active romance 
aromd Me of the auburn head usher. The lovely 
\" cashier fed a healthy young appetite 
tic min- while Andrea, eating almost nothing, ad- 
never to mired the dainty languor of her gestures. 
er Wis His adventure had been quite idle up to 
for her now; yet he found himself forming in 
ne were his mind the wildest projects. Here was 
ship the an pbject of art, a delicate, priceless 
ynsented thing, requiring varnish, restoration, a 

decorative setting. He remembered a 
ling out Capo di Monte urn he had once found 

among beer-crates behind a Bowery bar- 
allowed Toom, 

get w Her name, he found, was Cherry Har- 

lan—suitably incongruous. She should 

ingered. have been Lily or Cynthea—Violet might 
” She done, since violets are often white 
rvously always fragile. Her parents, she told 
him, had been vaudeville performers, but 

ctantly. her mother was dead, and her father, hav- 
did ing married again, had faded into the 
: sunset realm known technically as “short 
time.” She didn’t care for the stage, 

Which in some indefinite way she ever 

blamed for her mother’s death. She had 

clerked in small shops and found herself 
hating the work. A friend of her father’s 
bad found her a position in the ticket- 
window of The Topaz, where she had been 
now for nearly two years. She was not 
without intelligence, this Cherry Harlan, 
outlook on life had been as nar- 

Tow % the hole in the window through 
she served out change to Four- 
‘eenth Street. She was grossly ignorant 
of everything outside her small experience. 

Ofcourse she expected to marry, but the 
pone she preferred had a weakness 
4m gambling, and Mr. Gunzmann, a pros- 
ao adorer, was no gentleman in spite 
ed Standing in the retail leather busi- 















de bee i @ paragraph, was the biography 
tty Harlan. Romanez, who had 
considering her both physically and 
oeally as she talked, at last came out 
j question: 
me YOU perfectly satisfied?” 

mere I am?” she asked, and raised 











‘ OIN the joyful Ivory Garter clan. Say “Ivory Garters” to 


















your dealer and that’s all the introduction you'll need. 
Thereafter you'll tread as if on air, so happily sensational 
is the ease and comfort of Ivory Garters. 


The reason is as simple as Ivory Garters themselves. Ivory 
Garters have no metal nor pads. They cannot rust: they wil! 
not heat or press your legs. Correct constructive principles 
make them conform naturally to your legs without catching, 
pulling or binding. So light, you hardly know you're wearing 
garters, yet they’re game to the end and keep your socks and 
feelings up to time. 
A lot depends on this simple precaution. Make it 


a point to say “‘I want Ivory Garters” and you'll 
shake with yourself for following up a live one. 


IVORY GARTER COMPANY, New Orleans, U. S. A. 


REGISTERED U.S. & FOREIGN 


DEAFNEss Is Misery | DLs 


Iknow because I was Deaf and had Head Earn $200 to $600 per mo. Bigfuture. | $7 ~* 
Noises for over 30 years. My invisible Newinvention, Guaranteed prevents punc- 1 
Anti-septic Ear Drums restored my hear- ture, Sell motorists, New territory 
ing and stopped Head Noises, and willdo open. Exclusive nights. Waite the Tire 

ee it for you. They are Tiny Megaphones. In-Sole Mfg. Co., Dept.96, Findlay, O. 

~ £3 Cannot beseen when worn. Easy to put 
in, oy, to takeout. Are “Unseen Com- 
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Get Well— Be Young— Grow Tall TJ any electrical appli- 
~ eae ee ance without loss of light 
thie taiversty | ANG without inconvenience. 
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Oe a the 
century. ft remakes api rejuvenates the | “Every wired home needs three or more” 
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Body. It produces normal spines. It frees impinged and 





Human 5 

irritated nerves, corrects contracted muscles, shortened penments, 

eliminates " imp’ irculation and drainage of the iy. SEN JAMIN 7 

It will increase the body's length. ! aa NIN Ss 
The Pandiculator Co.,334 Advance Bidg., Cleveiand,O. : ee 















The Leading Plug 


Millions in use, making elec- 
tricity more convenient 


Eb} 


At your 
Dealer’s 


0 y derine, tt @ diamond, 
toed nile aoe, ot paper 8 
ot inter tf seinen an 
ot eas 
The Tifnite Gem 


Co., Dept. 781, 
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The name is easy 
to remember 


CUSHION 


RUBBER HEELS 
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CUSHION HEEL 
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There’s an added 
pleasure in walk- 
ing when you 
have confidence in 
every step. 

There are no holes 
to track mud or dirt. 


Be sure your repair- 
man puts Cat’s Paws 
on your shoes, because 








And makes them wear longer than 
the ordinary kind. 


Black, white and tan—for men, 


women and children— at all dealers. 
Insist upon them. 


FOSTER RUBBER CO. 
105 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 
Originators and Patentees of the 


Foster Friction Plug which pre- 
vents slipping. 
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A or, —- 
) Seasick ? 
Be guided by the experience 


of thousands of travelers the 
world over and use 


MOTHERSILL’S 
SEASICK REMEDY 


It prevents and relieves nausea. 
Officially adopted by Steamship 
Companies on both fresh and salt 
water. Contains no cocaine, mor- 
phine, opium, chloral, coal tar pro- 
ducts or their derivatives,nor other 
habit forming drugs. 

Sold by leading druggists — 60c 
and $1.20 on guarantee of satisfac- 
tion or money refunded. 


MOTHERSILL REMEDY CO. 
DETROIT MICHIGAN 
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WUFACTURERS PRiee , aa 





Pill, laxatives, saline waters and 
purgatives will not cure that con- 
stipated habit— you ought to know 
it by this time. Be sensible — you 
have been whipping your bowels 
shamelessly into action, and weak- 
ening their natural functionin 

more and more. Now you are full 


your bl 8 poisone 

sluggish and dull witted—your food 
will not digest well—you lack 
stamina—you are nervous, listless, 
lack ambition—have no energy—no 
pitality — you are —s in man- 
hood—it'’s all your own fault. No 
matter what your condition or ail- 
ment may be—under my method of 
yhysical and health upbuilding 
nown as 


Strongfortism 


you can be restored in vigor and 
free from 


Strongfortism will restore; rejuve 
nate. to cover 
mailin, will send 


expenses, and 

you my k, “Promotion 
serv Svrenat® and 
Mental Energy." Read this book. 
It is for your interest and welfare. 


LIONEL STRONGFORT 
Physical and Health Specialist 
1320 Strongfort Institute, Newark, N. J. 
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“ee 
her eyebrows a hair’s-breadth, 
body’s satisfied, I suppose, 
be a lot to see—somewhere.” 

“I have something yoy 
sider,” he went on diagonally, 
“Movies?” she demurred. 

















aa not in the movies,” 
“Oh!” A fleeting expressi On 
his descent in her pm On SURE —just | 
“I’m a collector.” How could he tj Me 2S be 
her? “I gather old things—interss were to 
old things—with the idea of selig before 
them.” “And 
“Secondhand business.” That in the 
she got it. “I knew a secondhaalil have | 
up in Albany who was a regular swell ques?” 
“I need an assistant to help me ing tas 
shop,” he went bravely on. “Of cope ‘m% 
it would take you some time to leamiae . 
business, but we wouldn’t quarrel dhgame Ue ™ 
the matter of salary.” penetre 
“Place on Third Avenue?” she askal “Go 
Andrea brought out his card, » “Sor 
“‘Andrea Romanez, Museum Colig. the 
tions,’” she read aloud. “Mr Gm doesn't 
mann,” she added, “took me to the Me. imght 
politan Museum once and showed meth 
mummies. They gave me the creeps” Elga 
“We haven’t a mummy on the plage” moved 
he promised her. embar 
“Well,” said she, arising after a fy below, 
flung signal from Miss Casey, “I'll com = 
round tomorrow morning and look ¢ a scho 
over. Can I bring Annie along?” Rose t 
So that was settled. All the way hom had 0 
Andrea cursed himself for a fool; ba hi st 
there was a vigor in his stride that k Th: 
had not shown since one bleak Scotiihim POS 
afternoon when he had kissed dead ig had 
and folded away that pathetic, priceles Chern 
wedding-veil: their 
restau 
T was some thirteen months aller ie 
Andrea’s evening of adventure that Mt oo 5, 
Elgar Rose stood in the armor-romo@y o 7, 





the .Metropolitan Museum of Art; tht 
taste of Lorenzo the Magnificent in tk 







matter of silver breastplates had brought Po 
the old gentleman into an animated d an 
cussion with the curator. Certainly th live 





cunning of Florentine armorers shoul 
have held the rich man’s attention fim 
the superficial phenomena of moder Net 
York. But the whisk of a skirt andi 
trill of a pretty voice caused his amber 
eyes to stray away from the learned pat 
folio which the curator was holding under 
his nose. ; 

“Just a minute,” apologized the patti 
of arts abruptly as he took his Wi 
rather nimbly for a gentleman of bisa 
and weight, round the legs of a 
tured horse armed cap-a-pie, and 
the echoing corridor. 

In the distance he could see the ‘couple, 
mutually fascinated, apparently, just & 
appearing through an arcade. When aga 
he saw them, they were sauntering up the 
marble staircase toward the second ii 

“Pll eat my hat!” declared Mr. 
earnestly. 

Well might he have done 
sight was unique, even m oh 
greatest museum. Leaning develaia 
for the girl was not tall,—Andrea BF 
manez’ distinguished profile could be see 
‘There was no mistaking it. ' 
uttered a chuckle of sly humor. BUbWs 
was the lady? Lady quite apparemiae 
was, slender, young and Wwearllp es 
simple blue suit with the modest g@% 
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irl. They paused halfway up 
“He stairs, and Romanez, indicating a 
i on the wall of the great main 
itted the spy to catch one ap- 


_pecative glimpse of her face. He 







On the floor above he spied once more 
an instant this time, for the game 

was becoming dangerous. Their backs 
were toward him, and they were standing 






f tig a row of masters old and new. — 
= “Andrea,” he heard the sweetest voice 
in the world asking, “why should they 
aa B® have bung 2 Sargent next to a Velas- 
Ta ” 


swell" Oey do you think?” asked Andrea in 













oe cast adoring eyes upon her. 
Mf come abel maybe?” She hesitated on 
Team the the words, and her tone was clear and 
rel ah ing as a thrush’s note. 
“Good?” crowed the instructor. 
an “Somehow I don’t like it - way,” 
declared. “It seems all wrong, 
Cale By it, to be putting that splendid old 
ap knight jam up against a banker in a frock 
” 
d me the fe 
” Elgar Rose, too astonished to smile, 
oO oA moved swiftly away in time to avoid an 
ah embarrassing recognition. On the floor 
fa a OW, he found the curator of armor 
Tt, waiting for him with that patience which 
look 4 scholar must show to a wealthy donor. 
” Rose resumed his portfolio at the page he 
vay home jad neglected, but his mind was not on 
fool; but his study. : é é 
. that be Thave given you this peep, just as Mr. 
* Scottish Rose took it, merely as a hint of what 
dead lip fad happened to Andrea Romanez and 
priceles Cherry Harlan during that year since 
@ their first téte-a-téte in a Third Avenue 
festaurant. Elgar Rose, who had never 
hs set foot in the Twenty-third Street loft 
; that Me since his purchase of the Ming horse, was 
| “i fot more astonished at the sight than you 
Prose ot I would be, having seen the first act of 
2 ah Andrea's story. 
No one but Andrea could have accom- 
aed plished the miracle—ordinary men, sane, 





‘ommonplace and practical, would never 








_ ‘Dave attempted it, But the Oriental strain 
ion fale in bim had fused much patience into his 
jern New a ess. His profession had trained 
aie lim to wait for the thing he loved, even 
is ae the years had not taught him how 
ned pitt: hold fast to his heart’s desire, once he 
ing unde i aained it. I am not sure that 

; Romanez loved Cherry Harlan at 
é patton t nor for months after he had found 
his Way, _in 50 unpromising an environment. 
f hist A loved the sight of her, her grace, her 





tool beauty, the infinite delicacy of her 
= But he had recognized as task 
; him, the problem of filling that 
Mebulous, untaught thing, her brain, with 
: siimledge of beauty, an appreciation 
fine things which are as necessary 
Woman as an esthetic globe, 
§ say, to a gold-fish. 
pad as a oa takes to water and 
€r plants and multicolored 
i 8° Cherry Harlan took to luxury. 
Was young, therefore plastic; and 
t of t delicate type are. most sus- 
Mink, to'a sort of cultivation. 
suuity with which Romanez found 
M an exclusive hotel for 
and the tenacity of purpose 
he taught her how to write 
her language, would in them- 
48 material for another story. 
Be and subsequent removal 
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“Another $50 Raise!” 


“Why, that’s my third increase in a year! It just shows what special 
training will do for a man. 

“‘When I left school to go to work I couldn’t do anything in particular. 
All I could hope for was just a job—and that’s what I got, at $60 a month for 
routine, unskilled werk, I stayed at it for three years, with one small 
increase each year. 

“Then one dayI woke up. To tell the truth, I wanted to get married. Ofcourse I couldn’t 
on what I was making and that made me do some serious thinking. I found I wasn’t getting 
ahead simply because I couldn’t do any one thing well. Almost anyone could step in at any 
time and do what I was doing. I decided right then to put in an hour after supper each night 
preparing myself for more important work. So I wrote to Scranton and arranged for a 
course that would give me special training for our business. 

“As I look back now, I wonder why I didn’t realize before that this was the thing to do. 
Why, in a few months I had a whole new vision of my work and its possibilities. You see, I 
was just beginning to really understand it. I made some suggestions to the manager and he 
was im ly pl d. Said he noticed how much better I was doing lately and wished he 
had more like me. 

“Just after that an opening came and he gave me my chance—at an increase of $25 a 
month. Then I.really began to grow. Six ee A OUT Re ee 
months later I was put in charze of my de- FTNTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 

BOX 3419-B, SCRANTON, PA. 
Explain, with 
Position, 








portent —_—~ salary went “3 — —— | 
then I’ve had two increases o a mont 
and now I’ve got another $50 raise ! out obligating me, how 1 can q ter 












































ich I mark 
“This will be great news for Mary. We’ll Vane hth Tg | hay oe 
have a home of our own with the comforts and Kye. ERTISING 
and enjoyments we’ve dreamed of. And I’ve Electric Window Trimmer 
only just begun. I can see a real future 4 |) Telegraph eer spew Gand WF 
ahead now with more money than I ever } ja Tet —, a Si ond Te 
hoped to make.” | mechanieal Draftsman ILLUSTRATING 
~~ * years eng wenger Sogn igee | py Pookmaner ne Cartooning iis 
ence ools have been helping men an 
women everywhere to win promotion, to | }1Gee Ragine Operating wo 
— — semana be _ happy, pee « ping r rapher Typist 
omes, to KNOW e joy of getting ahea n | MINE FOREMAN or ENG’R Cc ib. Accountant 
business and in life. P) STATIONARY ENGINEER TRAFFIC MANAGER 
More than two million have taken the up | } Engineer — $4 
road with I. C. S. help. More than 110,000 are | }4$hie. Draftemen Commence isH 
now turning their spare time to profit. Hun- Con and Bailder T 
dreds are starting every day. Isn’t it about I [) architectaral Common Bebo! Subj 
time for you to find out what the I. C.S. can 5 © Builder CIVIL SERVICE 
do for you? eLUNRING AND HEATING TOTOMOBILE orenarine 
You, too, can have the position you want § Pigheet Metal Worker Aute 
in the work of your choice, you can have the | F) Textile Overseer or Supt. Navigation Speotsh 
kind of a salary that willmakepossiblemoney 4 LJOHEMIST AGRICULTURE yreach 
in the bank, a home of your own, the com- | [) Mathematics Feultey Relsing 
forts and luxuries you would like your family ES 
to have. No matter what your age, your oc- | Pranent 
cupation or your means— you can do it! rs 
All we ask is the chance to prove it— ! gtreet 
without obligation on your part or a penn | and No. 
of cost. That’s fair, isn’t it? Then mar 
and mail this coupon. City State 





| Canadians may send thia coupon to 
International Correspondence Schools, Montreal, 


T-26-8 
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Why Have Freckles 


—when they are so easily re- 
moved? Try the following 
treatment: 
fpply. s quel malt partion ot pions as 
not. pam = but apply let Webtly Wash 


off in the mornin good soap. 
Continue usin; creams —— the 





freckles entirely disappear. 
Start tonight — after two or three ap- 
plications you will see results. 
After years of research specialists 
have created this delightful, harm- 
less cream which leaves the skin 
without a blemish. If your druggist 
hasn’t it, write us direct. 50c per jar. 
Stillman’s Face Pqwder - 50c 
Stillman’s Rouge - + «25¢ 
Stillman’s Tooth Paste - 25c 
At Drug Stores every where. Money ve refund- 


ed if not patiatostery. Write for let— 
— Thou Be Fair?’’ for helpful beauty 


Sta I MAN Canam COMPANY 
Aurora, Illinois 





to Newark of her friends the Cloggs had 
divorced her from her dingy past, leaving 
her entirely under her master’s influence. 
She proved a docile scholar and a remark- 
ably quick one. It delighted him to be- 
hold her progyess. She had a natural 
taste for music; they went to the Metro- 
politan opera twice a week during the 
season, and although he often caught her 
looking wistfully up toward the golden 
boxes and their mystery of wealth, his 
lectures were never wasted on her as he 
instructed her patiently in the score and 
the libretto and the artistic valuation of 
the singers. She had a good memory and 
a desire to learn. Possibly her native 
intelligence urged her always to the next 
stép upward. 

Prosperous parents, lavishing wealth 
and years on your daughter’s cultivation, 
you would be amazed at what a year of 


| culture—intensive culture—did for Cherry 
| Harlan. 


Or possibly you would smile and 
“Surface glaze cracks quickly. ‘A 
quick electroplating rubs off.” I have no 
quarre! with your theories, doubtless 
sounc. But I was witness to what a year 
did for- Cherry Harlan. 


say: 


OMANEZ’ business, meanwhile, was 
going downhill. His infatuation at 
home kept him from traveling, sharper 
collectors garnered the bargains in New 


| York. He sold his stock, a stick at a 


time, to meet his obligations; but obliga- 


| tions are like jealous lovers—once fail to 
keep your tryst, and all the Furies are to 


y. 
It was on the afternoon following their 


| tour of the Metropolitan Museum that 


Andrea sat near the north light in his big 


| loft reading to her out of a thick book. It 
| was Taine’s History of English Literature 


which he had chosen for her betterment, 


| and as he slouched in a high Spanish chair, 
| his fine face bent over the fascinating 


j | 
, 





Play the Hawaiian Guitar 


| 


Just Like the Hawaiians! 


Our method of teaching is so simple, plain and easy 
Sut ye begin on a piece with your first lesson. 
In half an hour you can play it! 

We have reduced the necessary 

motions you learn to only four — 

and you acquire these in a few 

minutes. Then it is only a matter 

of practice to acquire the weird, 

fascinating tremolos, staccatos, 

slurs and other effects that make 

this instrument so delightful. 

The Hawaiian Guitar plays 4 

any kind of music, both the 

melody and the accompani- 

ment. Your tuition fee in- 

cludes a beautiful Hawaiian 

Guitar, all the necessary @ 

picks and steel bar and 52 

complete lessons and pieces 

of music, 


Send Cineeads NOW 
Get Full Particulars FREE 





First Hawaiian Conservatory of Music, Inc. 
233 Broadway NEW YORK 


I am interested in the HAWAIIAN GUITAR. 
Please send complete information, special 
price offer, etc., etc. 


Write name and address clearly. 
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pages, Cherry sat crouched on a cushion 
| at his feet, her ultramarine eyes upraised, 
| her delicate lips parted in an expression 
of angelic interest. Slowly a fragile hand 
fell upon his knee, and at the gesture he 
reached down and gathered her in his 
arms. 
“Sweet,” 
done?” 
“You’ve made me, Andrea,” 
| and stroked his dark hair. 
‘““Yes—but what have I made you into? 
You are a princess, my dear. Pages 


he whispered, “what have I 


| should carry your train, and they should 





lay a cloth of gold for your feet. What 
can I give you? Even the chairs you sit 
in are sold or mortgaged. Is there any- 
thing I have that isn’t for sale? I’m a 
gypsy, my dear, picking up trinkets by 
the way, hawking them where I can. But 
you—you belong in the king’s house.” 

“There aren’t any kings any more,” she 
said as naively as she might have spoken 
through the glassy hole in the motion- 
picture booth. 

Was it a coincidence that caused the 
studio door to rattle at that instant with 
two distinct, unpleasant knocks? Fate 
often enters like that, upon the cue. Two 
knocks again, louder and more disturbing. 

“You'd better go to the back room,” 
whispered Andrea. “No use borrowing 
trouble.” 

As she scuttled away, he went across 
the broad space and opened to his caller. 





she said, 
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Select the | 
Right 
School 


Upon the wisdom of 
your decision may rest 
your future success 


If you are having difficulty in 
making a decision, the intimate 
and comprehensive information 
supplied by our Educational By. 
reau is at your service. 


In order that we may most satis. 
factorily assist you in making an 
intelligent and happy selection, it 
will be necessary for you when 
writing to give complete data upon 
the following points:— 


1. Type of school you wish 
—preparatory, college, 
finishing, business, tech- 
nical, art, music, dramatic, 
or summer camp. 


2. Location (City or State). 

3. Approximate amount 
you wish to pay per year. 

4. Exact age, and year you 
will enter school. 

5. Religion and previous 
education. 


Pree re PES FE sks sea ETE SELES | 





saee 


In order that information sent you 
may be reliable, all data supplied 
by this Bureau is gathered through 
a personal visit to the school. 


Tae 


< & 


Educational Bureau 


The Red Book Magazine 


33 West 42nd St. New York City 
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Violin, Hawaiian $20 Ukulele, 
Guitar, Mandolin, Cornet, Tenor Banjo or Banjo 
Wonderful new system of teaching note mosic by mall, 
| erty each locality, we give a $20 superb V 
Guitar, Hawaiin Guitar, Cornet, Tenor Banjoor 
lutely free. Very small charge for lessons only. We 
cess or no charge. Complete outfit free, Write now. Ne 


SLINGERLAND SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Inc. Dept. gg Cit 





For*Pleasure or Busines# 
At Work or Play 


= Remember; 


Luden’s soothe husky throats? ‘ 
a blessing on dusty days 


LUDENS; 


MENTHOL COUGH DRIES 
GIVE QUICK REL 
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Se Bose, mink-collared, purple and 
: stood in the door. 

you'll put jn an elevator,” he com- 

i siving his friend a fat hand, “I'll 





| eae 
¥ on 


ie ” 
py fort right away,” 


a Be 
i 
; 
’ 
i. it?” 


Well see the owner 
Huwhed Andrea, his nervousness overcome 


that the great man’s visit would 


Heine relief to the present stringency. 


Mr, Rose entered, threw his fur coat 
sees a chair and began at once his 
s round the wal!'s. 


OR n!” he decided at last. “Nothing 


Ua slace bare as a bone. What’s be- 


ine of those Flemish landscapes?” 
ed” explained Andrea. 

ho got them?” 

“Prosper Clement.” 

That robber!” Rose grunted. “Prob- 

y he’s got them on exhibition as genu- 
ine Jacob van Ruysdaels. Are they?” 
"No, But they were done by some- 
indy who could paint Jacob van Ruys- 
aels—that’s practically the same thing, 


It 
“Practically,” agreed old Rose with a 


fast, Law twenty-three Turners in a little 
jmk-shop off Soho Square. They’d fool 
body. They fooled me for a while. 
But they're copies.” 
"They're not copies,’ declared Ro- 
mez. “I know the place you mean. 
Theyre Turners, all right, but you can 
y them for a hundred pounds apiece.” 
"What's the matter with them?” 
"They're not Turners; that’s all. An 
wbscure genius in Chelsea paints them for 
llary of five pounds a week. He doesn’t 
copy Turner. He actually creates Turner 
aintings. A great museum once paid 
ihinty thousand dollars for one of those 
wyilietic masterpieces. There’s no way 
saying it isn’t a Turner—possibly the 
thap’s soul enters the body of the 
ie imitator and makes him paint—” 
& msense!” declared Mr. Rose, look- 
mg Syly round the room. “The place 
as mged a lot since I was here last. 
mat Mave you been doing with your- 


- 


rimenting,” explained Andrea, 
swith all his might not to look to- 
ie tear door. . 


‘Habit at your age. I see you 
that Venetian chest.” : 
‘Sale now.” 
\. grinned, 
wera teeth. “At the same price?” 
me same price.” . 
‘patron made a gesture toward his 
00k ; he paused and again 
sound the room. 
on ‘Know what the game is,” he 
@ suspiciously, “but it’s something. 
mare you keeping back from me? 
ing on the shelves?” 
= #8 4 picked bone,” protested 


BR ROSE went at it again, open- 
~=ewers, closing them again, 
«a doors, quite evidently 
F 4y0w and then he would lay 
an or piece, sniff, set it 
and go rummaging 


tO run a _ business,” he 
Ways keeping something 


ra, 
then that he did an alarm- 





wink. “When I was in London | 


showing his | 





Cartoon Stars 
make big money 


“Andy” who has made 
big royalties for 
idney Smith, 


Everybody knows The 
Conductor of the 
Toonerville Trolley 
by Fontainé Fox. 


Sidney Smith, Clare Briggs, 
Fontaine Fox and other cartoon 
stars make from $10,000 to $50,000 
a year. Bud Fisher makes over 
$50,000 a year from Mutt and 
Jeff. R. L. Goldberg’s yearly 
income is more than $125,000. 
Yet both Fisher and Goldberg 
started as $15 a week illustra- 
tors. Ministers, bookkeepers, and 
mechanics have become success- 
ful illustrators and cartoonists 
through the Federal School of 
Applied Cartooning. Don’t let 
your present job hold you back. 
Capitalize your cartoon ideas. The 
way is now open to you. 


Send Six Cents for 
A Road to Bigger Things 


This book shows studio pic- 
tures of the 32 greatest American 
cartoonists who are on the staff 
of the Federal School. It tells 
how in one course you can learn 
cartooning, animated cartooning, 
chalk talking, and window card 
writing. One of these is your 
big field. \t shows how by home 
study, you can learn the skill, 
stunts, short-cuts, and the pro- 
fessional touch of these famous 
cartoon stars on the Federal Stat. 


These stars make big money 
from simple cartoon ideas. Do 
you want their fame and incomes? 
Just send us your name and ad- 
dress, with 6c to cover postage, 
for this book that tells you how. 
Be sure to give your age and 
present occupation. 


Do it NOW! 


f 
“*Min,” Andy's wife, 
drawn by Sidney 

Smith, 


“Skinnay” has made 
Clare Briggs 
JSamous, 


The Powerful Katsinka 
brings dollars to 
Fontaine Fox 
every day. 


Federal School of Applied Cartooning 


079 Warner Bidg. 


Minneapolis, 


Minn. 
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Shouting 
happy! 


Most toys just make children smile. 


But when they throw a leg over 
their Choo Choo Cars they shout! 


The little ol’ horse’s head with the 
wiggly ears strikes their fanny bones 
just about right! 


CHO0 CHOOCAR 


Made to stand the roughest kind 
of youngster-handling without dam- 
age. The seat is one solid piece of 
selected basswood. Wheels are made 
from a single piece of hard rock 
maple—and there are two wheels in 
front to prevent tip-overs. 

The horse’s head is of five-ply 
veneer so that it won’t split or break 
under hard knocks. 

Made in four sizes. You can get 
just the right Choo Choo Car for 
your boy or girl. 

Choo Choo Cars are sold in most 
toy shops and department stores. If 
you can’t find it yourself, write us and 
we'll gladly tell you where you can. 


THE WILKINSON MBc. Co. 
Binghamton, N. Y. 
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ing, an inexplicable thing. He relin- | 
quished his search as abruptly as he had | 
begun it and started rapidly toward | 
Andrea’ s little room in the rear. 

“See here, Mr. Rose, there’s nothing 
there—” Andrea was calling out between 
wrath and fear; but in another instant the 
damage was done. 

Elgar Rose laid his hand on the knob, 
swung the door wide open and stood there 
alternately chuckling, bowing, scraping 
and apologizing. 

“T beg your pardon!” he was saying as 
the wrathful Andrea reached his side. 
“Awfully sorry, I’m sure. ‘I didn’t 
imagine—” 

He had found her. Andrea saw her 
standing there, framed by a dingy win- 
dow; straight she stood and immaculate 
as a lily, her expression haughty and sur- 
prised. 

“Come out, Cherry,” said her instructor, 
attempting to make a good situation out 
of a bad one. “This is Mr. Rose, Miss 
Harlan.” 

Old Elgar bowed his great body and 
wrung her hand. 

“Miss Harlan is helping us with the 
shop,” explained Andrea. 

“You are a necessity as well as an 
adornment, Miss Harlan,” said the great 
man, beaming—they had gone across the 
loft and seated themselves conventionally. 
“T have often told Andrea that he needs 
a younger head and a prettier, in the firm. 
Are you interested in antiques, Miss Har- 
lan?” 

Cherry glanced toward her master for 
encouragement. and colored deliciously as 
she faltered. 

“Oh, yes, very much interested. That 
is—” 

“Miss Harlan is helping me with my 
catalogues,” Andrea cut in. 

“Catalogues!” Old Rose uttered a fat 
man’s chuckle. ‘Can you catalogue the 
dust in a whirlwind? But it’s fascinating 
work, Miss Harlan.” 

Upon this truism he slapped out his 
magic check-book and held a fountain pen 
suggestively poised. 

“How much for the Venetian chest, did 
you say?” 

Andrea had no more than named the 
price when Elgar Rose tore out a com- 
pleted check and presented it. 

“T must be pressing on,” he said, the 
transaction apparently «ompleted to his 
satisfaction. “Glad to see new blood in 
the firm.” 

He paused at the door and took one 
long, critical look at the slender young 
thing, cool and perfect in the north light. 

“By the way, Romanez,” he said, as on 
an afterthought, “I’m showing my Dutch 
masters tomorrow .night—the first time 
they’ve been all together in this country. 
Why couldn’t you and Miss—ah—Harlan 
dine with me?” 

“That’s very good of you,” 
Romanez politely. 

Indeed, his first thought was of 
Cherry’s education, her chance to~ go 
without question into what Andrea con- 
sidered the finest house in America, to 
see private collections where every article 
was as perfect as art could make it, to 
meet the sort of people who appreciated 
things of beauty. 

Elgar Rose stood hesitant in the door- 


responded 





way, and when Andrea looked round, he 
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It Takes You Aw 


GOOD STORY has 
equal in its power tot 
you away from busing 


‘ 


cares and humdrum hing, 


And the Blue Book Magaz 
has no equal in the quality a 
quantity of stories, all caleulats 
to carry you away frome 
day things to the blessed ial 
of romance. Consider, i 
instance, the July issue: 


“The Adventure of VeraSemenite 
By Edwin 
“The Curse That Rustled” 
By Edison M 
“The Man Who Went Back” 
By Henry |! 
“Behind the Closed Door” 
By George E 
“A Catch in It Somewhere” 
By Albert Payson Ter 
“Captain Wardlaw’s Kitbags” 
By Brandon 


“ Profiteer Plunderers,’ by 
Douglas Newton, * 


by Alvah Milton Kerr, andoti 
fine stories by Michael Phill : 


Culpeper Zandtt, Warrel! 
Miller, Chester Crowell, Ft 
erick Tierney, Frank Riel 
son Pierce and Clarent 


Herbert New. You'll find ‘i 
one of these stories 2 Wa 


ticket to far lands and 
interesting adventures. 


they are all in the July issue 
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blank and frightened look on 


face. ; 
m afraid I can’t,” she was say- 
tag child abashed. 
% come, Miss Harlan,” Andrea 
fin with a good-natured laugh. “It 
one who gets such a chance.” 
4umintg to Elgar, he lied. “Miss 
Sen is afraid her family mightn’t tike 
“Bat I'll arrange that—just leave it to 


hat settles it, then. Eight o'clock,” 


W the patron of the arts quite mer-| 


"Now, remember, Miss Harlan, Mr. 
anez is responsible for you!” 

how was all for Cherry as he closed 
oot behind him. 

Mhai’s his name?” she asked in a 
Tittle voice. 

ar Rose,” said Andrea, already re- 

ie his rash acceptance. 
MYou don’t mean the big clothing- 


" "Yes, He’s one of the greatest col- 
» Weetors in America—in the world. I want 
"yn to see his house. It’s an education 
3 ” 


“0h!” 
» She was standing at the window, and as 
Andrea was aware, her heavenly eyes bent 


down to watch the top of a fat blue 
Timowsin¢ moving slowly away toward 


§ Andrea looked back upon it, he was 
| #4 convinced that a clairvoyance pecu- 
larly feminine had warned Cherry Har- 
dame ti against Elgar Rose’s invitation. Poor 
a's thought in the matter had been 
‘val for her. She had been in the making 
‘more than a year now; her beauty-sense 
: “tad flowered; the shoddy varnish of Four- 
eee teenth street had been all but rubbed 
© a amy. She was becoming the adorable 
‘Ming he would possess—it was not like 
Ror to admit perfection until every 
‘Wet had convinced him. But after the 
‘it instinctive qualm had passed, he 
P her in a state of eagerness to be 
plaken to the treasure-house which stood 
'$0 high in Andrea’s regard. Cherry was 
3 hungry to learn, to aid in the 
/@kadid experiment with her soul. 
» Twas Andrea who saw to it that she 
Shodld be becomingly arrayed for her first 
Miasion in the great world. Some months 
pPelote he had bought for her a number 
| towns of cut and material which he 
{pre Therefore she drifted into 
Mise’s Florentine drawing-room looking 
e454 Moonbeam in a gown of silvery 
8, im her ears she wore aquamarines 
pod French settings which Andrea had 
penowed from his stock. She did well 
Ee evening—too well, perhaps. Proud 


pie might have been of his work, Andrea 
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Wanted 
At $1,000 a Month 


Can You Fill This Job? 


AN official of one of the largest concerns 

of its kind in the United States re- 
cently asked us to put him in touch with 
men capable of earning $3,000 to $15,000 
a year. His letter is ical of many 
others we receive stating how difficult it 
is to find men qualified for big jobs. 


WE are being called upon constantly to 

recommend applicants who have been 
examined and coached = us in special 
and general executive work. 


UR success in training men and 
women, capable of qualifying for 
important executive positions, has given 
us a nation-wide reputation among large 
business coricerns for developing employ- 
ees for positions paying $2,000 to $10,000 
ayearandup. Our service has the writ- 
ten endorsement of many of America’s 
leading corporation officials, bankers and 
business executives. 


THE practical value of this service has 
been tested by men holding responsible 
positions in practically every large corpo- 
ration in this country, including 364 em- 
ployees of Armour and Company; 390 of 
the Standard Oil Company; 811 of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
any; 309 of the United States Steel 
Dorpoestion: 214 of the Ford Motor Com- 
pany; 303 of Swift and Company, etc. 


HIGH-GRADE positions are always 
se applicants of superior intel- 
ligence and training. By our methods we 


find employees in subordinate positions 


who have the inherent ability to direct 
responsible work, but who need only the 
proper vocational guidance and special 
training that we supply to make them 
cn ee ce men. For instance, we de- 
veloped a $20 a week ledger clerk intoa 
$7,200 a year Auditor; a $70 a month 


LASALLE EXTENSION 
The Largest Busi Traini: 
Dept. 766-R 





shipping elerk into the Traffic ry yd 
of a big rail and steamship line; a a 
month accountant into a $70,000 a year 
executive; a small town station agent into 
a successful lawyer and district attorney; 
a bookkeeper into a bank executive, etc. 


ADVANCEMENTis not a difficult 
problem for men who poogere them- 
selves for promotion thru train- 
ing. A short period of preliminary train- 
ing by mail, under the personal a re 
of LaSalle experts, has been sufficient to 
increase the earning power of 
of men from 100% to 600%. 


IF YOU are really ambitious to place 

» yourself in a position of higher execu- 
tive responsibilities in line with your 
natural qualifications, and without sacri- 
ficing the best part of your life in waiting 
for bigger opportunities, write us fully 
and freely as to the kind of position it is 
your ambition to fill. We willadvise you 
promptly how our training and.service 
may be of advantage in solving your 
pacoene problem of advancement. We 

ave an organization of more than 1,150 
people; financial resources over$4,000, 000, 
and representatives in all the leading 
cities of America. Our sole business is 
to help men to better positions, 


Tt WILL cost you nothing to investigate 
this opportunity, and you may find out 
some surprising possibilities about your- 
self and your future that are unknown to 
ou now. Mark and mail the coupon be- 
w, indicating the kind of ition for 
which you would like toqualify. Wewill 
send full particulars, also a free copy of 
**‘Ten Years’ Promotion in One,’”’ a Kk 
that has been an inspiration to more than 
215,000 ambitious men. Send for your 
copy now. 


IVERSITY 


Institation in the World 


Chicago, 


u y little frightened. It was not so Send me free “Ten Years’ Promotion in One,” also ca 


talog and parti 
regarding course and service in the department I have marked with an X. 


impression she made on the 


many as the impression the company 
mad s-her pan} 


l Rose had selected his party with 


4 


tion he showed in every- 


A landscape painter, a sculptor 
att critic came with their wives. 
fon—who had long since de- 


: represented in the persons 


J iy Elgar’s grubby origin 


OD rs who, being esthetically 


ed, Were tolerated as amiable eccen- 


St 


social connections. A 
donna, brilliant, wicked, 





HIGHER ACCOUNTANCY: 

Training for positions as Auditors, 

Comptrollers, Certified Public Ac- 
countants, Cost Accountants, etc. 
LAW: 

Co) Fraining for Bar; LL.B.Degree. 


[JEXPERT BOOKKEEPING: z 
Training for position of Head 
Bookkeeper. 
BUSINESS ENGLISH: 


Train’ for Busi; Correspon- 
dente and Copy Writers. 


Roe ESS peas Ofeal, 
3 a 
ial, Sales and Executive 


Managerial, 
eres 
oO USINESS LETTER WRIT- 
ING: Training 
tors, and all executive letter- 


writi b 

IND IAL MANAGEMENT 

EFFICIENCY: Training for Pro- 

duction Managers. 

Heads, and all 

ing in the 

RCIAL SPANISH: 

Training positions 1 @ 
Ctraining foe 8 with ‘Spanis . 

speaking countries. 


TRAFFIC MANAGEMENT— 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC: 

Train positions as Railroad 
Traffic Managers, 


DEZRESTIVE PUBLIC 
SPEAKING: Training in the art 
Siniotees ore en 

Leaders, Politicians, Clabmen,ete, 
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Wave Your Own Hair 


IN 20 MINUTES BY THIS SIMPLE 
LITTLE DEVICE WITHOUT HEAT 


“WESZ 
& 


ZLECTRIC | 
Jtair Curlers 


—— 
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Px Y a 


Produc: + most beautiful end lasting wave 
| Carnet cri,catch, break or injure the hair 
Card o 5-25* 


West Hair Nets 


GOLD SEAL 25 Cents 
Tourist 3 for 50 Cents 
Beach and Motor 15 Cents 
GRAY AND WHITE Double Price 
Full head size— made by hand 
from long strong human 
hair. Free from knots. 

Perfect match in all shades, 
including gray and white. 


On sale at most 
good stores or sup- 
plied direct on. re- 
ceipt of price and 
yourdealer’sname 


Card of 2-104 


WEST "LECTRIC HAIR CURLER CO. 


PHILADELPHEA, PA 
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ment, unham; 
correct style, That is why 


they all use Delatone” 
Delatone is an old ont well known eclen- 
one safe can A. x 
removal of hairy 
Browths, no matter how 
thick or stubborn. After 
application the skin is 
r, firm and hairless, 
€ a iiscol 





of objectionable 
hair from tooo, neck or 
arms. 


Drugzists sell Delatone; 
or an original 1 ox. jer 
wm be called tp ane 


<o” en receipt 
THE SHEFFIELD PHARMACAL CO. 
Dept. LT ,339 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 








cultured, added sparkle to an occasion 
which, lacking her wit, might have been 
heavy. 

“I did not know zey made zem in 
America,” she whispered quite audibly, 
looking over at the girl whom old Rose 
had been devouring with his attentions. 

“Come, come, noble ally!” laughed An- 
drea, who had been watching the comedy 
between his pupil and the patron of art. 
“Try to admit that the Yankees do a first- 
class job now and then.” . 

“Yanki! First class zhob!” she 
drawled through her wicked little nose. 
“But she is not of the New York. She 
must be made in Petrograd or Italie—no? 
Browning should have discovaired her. 
You read Browning?” 

“Sometimes.” 

Andrea’s eyes again strayed anxiously 
toward his yellow-haired pupil. 

“Porphyria’s Lover—you remember?” 

“What makes you think of that?” 

-“Zat leetle neck, zat yellow hair—” 

He shifted the topic with almost hys- 
terical haste as he vaguely recalled the 
tale of Porphyria, whose lover strangled 
her in her hair on the eve of her marriage 
to a rich old man. 

That night when he took her back to 
her hotel, Cherry’s pale cheeks had 
flowered to pink, and her eyes were 
dancing with excitement. 

“How did you like it?” he dared at last 
to ask her. 

“Andrea,” she said, as though she had 
not heard his question, “one of those pic- 
tures—the one by Franz Hals showing the 
girl in the stiff skirt with the wineglass 
in her hand—is worth half a million dol- 
lars.” 

“There’s a great market for Hals,” he 
agreed. 

“Think of it! 
picture! 
ly rich?” 

“Hals? There were times when he 
couldn’t buy paint to put on his canvas.” 

“Oh!” She* thought awhile. “And I 
suppose people didn’t think much of his 
pictures when they were kicking round 
cheap. boarding-houses.” 

“T suppose not. Beauty requires back- 
ground—a diamond, after all, is only a 
pebble until it has been cut and polished.” 

“Are you going to take me to the opera 
tomorrow night?” she asked when they 
were saying good night. “Mr. Rose has 
asked us to come and sit in his box.” 

“Do you want to go?” 

“Do I? Andrea! To sit up there in 
the golden row we’ve been looking at 
from a distance! What’s the matter, 
Andrea? Don’t you want to go?” 

“Of course I want you to go, my dear. 


MIDSUMMER! 


Will be marked in The Red 
Book Magazine for August, 
by the greatest collection of 
American short stories re- 
flecting this amazing day that 
any magazine has ever pub- 
lished. It will be well for 
you to ask your newsdealer 
to save you a copy of the 
August issue. 


Half a million for oné 
Didn’t it make the artist awful- 
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It’s ‘Orphée’—how I envy you yumee 

impression of it! We'll get’ the Bae 

read up on it tomorrow.” : 
And they shook hands conys 

as they always did when saya 

night at Cherry’s hotel. ; 


[t was a pretty sight, at thiss 
her education, to see her asking 
sent to do that which, as a fre 
she had a perfect right to do, Am 
no intention to warn her agaim 
Rose. Why should he? In hig 
as guide into the labyrinth of amp 
might as well have warned hep 
the Metropolitan Museum as a 
marvelous house of Elgar Roses 
he took her there with an enthuss 
entirely simulated upon the old@ 
invitations, which were growing § 
more frequent. 3 
But the time came when Gi 
not ask Andrea’s consent. She 
from him a great deal; he saws 
tion in her eyes when she cames 
the loft, took off her little hat: 
tended to busy herself among: 
just as she used to do. He wag 
and patient, but a wall of ice i 
them. She never got very clos 
during that terrible phase ing 
story. “e 
Romanez’ manner of life Had) 
him a certain cynicism, I think 
can’t be forever failing in love, @ 
inanimate beauties—loving 
selling them again—without becom 
an extent, a sophist. So André 
peace, permitting her to comeg 
saying little, asking less. But 
her ultramarine eyes, showing threl 
north light in a sort of saintly 
tion, plainly revealed that she 
knew. Then it was that the Ore 
him would hiss like keen steel 
whetstone, and he frightened himsel 
the thought of Porphyria’s lovetp 
saved the price of a great wed 
twisting a hank of golden hairg 
clever hangman’s knot. : 
Then one day he saw them toged 
Fifth Avenue. They were entem 
shop of a fashionable photogm 
Cherry beaming with delight, ol 
waddling behind like a stately i 
glorious in a fine coat of feathers aa 
was too much for Andrea. Hew 
until six o’clock that night, then 
Rose’s town house and made an? 
ment for an interview that eveniig, 
He found old Elgar alone in his Giles 
room, a stiff interior all in straight i 
with delicate designs in carven t 
old gilt at the angles of the doors. 
small room was severely formal, 15% 
tail exquisite. On the flat gray 
hung narrow panels framed @ 
winter scenes, mostly, showing det 
fabulous animals coming down 3% 
trails out of mountains as fragile # 
mists that veiled them. Straights 
tables and chairs were set at § 7 
vals; against the wall three Ony#NRES 
cabinets glowed softly with ‘te 
green light—the Rose collection O6gie 
“Well, well!” cried old Elgat Sass 
more mandarin-like than ever Be 
caded dinner-jacket as he % 
ward and presented a fat Ba 
George, Andrea, I’m glad you® 
Just got three fine incenseas 
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RTOILET WATER 


Mavis Tale 


During the sultry days of summer, Mavis talc is as soothing to the 
skin as a cool breath of mountain air. ; 


Mavis Toilet Water 


Refreshing — fragrant — delightful! A summer luxury that has 
become a necessity because it brings unusual comfort. These 
MAVIS preparations create summer comfort. 


Tale Face Powder 
Toilet Water Rouge 
Perfume Sachet 


Irresistible! 


Have You Heard The Mavis Waltz? 


cA beautiful melody that expresses the fragrance of Mavis. 
It will be sent me ie six cents in stamps. Hear it on the 
Emerson Record, No. 10152 for sale at all phonograph shops. 
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ACCOUNTANT 


Never before have there been so many 
splendid opportunities for trained account- 
ants—men whosetrainingcombinesa knowl- 
edge of Auditing, Cost Accounting, Business 
Law, Organization, IncomeTax Work, Man- 
agement and Finance. Few professions offer 
better opportunities to young men of ambi- 
tion and intelligence. ‘The tremendous busi- 
ness growth of this country has created a rich 
field Ser the expert. There are only about 
3,000 Certified Public Accountants to do the 
work of the half million concerns needing 
proficient accounting service. The expert 
accountant is needed today in every big 
business organization. 


Knowledge of Bookkeeping 


Unnecessary to Begin 
If you are ambitious, you can train for one of these 
big positions. The LaSalle method will train g°° by 


mail under the direct supervision of William B. Cas- 
tenholz, A. M., C. P. A., former Comptroller and In- 
structor, University of Lllinois, assisted by a large 
staff of Certified Public Accountan‘s including mem- 
bers of the American Institute of Accountants. You 
will be given whatever training, instruction or review 
on the subject of bookkeeping you may personally 
need—and without any expense to you. Our big free 
book on the poe ng | profession fully explains 
how we train you from the pease up, according to 
your individual needs; from the simplest bookkeeping 
principles to the most advanced accounting problems. 
All text material supplied in the course has been 
especially prepared in clear, easy-to-understand lan- 
guage so that you can readily master the principles 
y home study. 


Send for the Facts Now 


Mail the coupon now and get our free book which 
fully describes our expert training course-and tells 
all about our Money-Back Guarantee, C. P. A. ex- 
aminations, state regulations, salaries and incomes, 
and how you can qualify for a high-grade accounting 
position without interference with your present posi- 
tion. Send in the coupon and find out how we have 
helped over 215,000 ambitious men, and learn what 
we can do for you. 


Valuable Book FREE 


A prominent Chicago execu- 
tive says: ‘Get this book, “Ten ‘ 
Years’ Promotion In One,’ 
even if it costs you $5.00 fora 
copy.” t us send it to you 
free, with literature explain- 
ing how you can train fora 
Higher Accountancy job 
without interference with 
your present duties. 


Send coupon today— 
NOW. 


. —— — Mail This Coupon — — — 
LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


The Largest Business Institution in the World 
Dept. 766-H Chicago, Illinois 

Send at once, without cost or obligation to me, your 
valuable book,**Ten Years’ Promotion In One,” also 
your book of Accountancy Facts and full details of 
your course in Higher Accounting. 


Name 





Present Position 





Address 








the Tao Wo collection—all emerald jade! 
Still interested?” 

“Always,” agreed Andrea with a sorry 
smile as he fingered over the precious 
little objects which were no larger than 
match-boxes yet schemed with a decora- 
tive perfection. 

“A nice trifle, this,” crowed Elgar as 
he held up the smallest of the three. 
“Nothing like it this side of China. Ever 
see such color? How I love to look at 
jade! Remember what old Confucius 
said it symbolized? Kindness and 
purity.” 
~ “Yes,” mumbled Andrea. 
stone.” 

“And look at this one,” urged the great 
amateur. “Notice the imperial crest—” 

“T didn’t come to talk about jade,” de- 
clared Romanez, setting the box down 
roughly. 

“What’s the trouble, Andrea? Decided 
to sell something?” 

Mr. Rose was not to be disturbed by 
any turn. 

“Sell something?” asked Andrea vague- 
ly. “I think so.” 


“Tt’s a cold 


seer looked at his patron a 
long time with his odd, unfathom- 
able gaze, and then he said: 

“Mr. Rose, what are your intentions 
toward Miss Harlan?” 

“Miss Harlan?” For the first time 
Rose betrayed his uneasiness. 

“There’s no use beating about the 
bush,” Andrea went on, now cool as the 
jade at his elbow. “You and I have 
dealt together too long to harbor pre- 
tenses. I know that you have taken a 
fancy to her and have been showering her 
with favors—and she’s been accepting 
them. That’s all very well. But of 


course, you understand, it can’t go on in-- 


definitely.” 

“Look here, Andrea,” broke in Rose, 
showing his square teeth in a: stiff smile 
as he reddened to the shade of brick, “in 
what capacity are you talking? Brother, 
maybe, or father?” 

“Both. She hasn’t a living relative 
worth rat-poison. Whatever she is I’ve 
made her, and I don’t intend to see her 
thrown away.” 

“She wont be thrown away!” The 
ungainly face purpled with eagerness, and 
the fat hand clutched the teak chair-arm. 
“Andrea, if she’s your girl—” 

“T beg your pardon!” the knife-edge 
hissed upon its whetstone. 

“T beg yours. I’m absolutely puzzled 
as to the situation.” 

“T’m taking care of that,” said Andrea 
coldly. “Now answer me one question. 
Are your intentions—serious?” 

“Serious? My God!” Again the 
fingers bit into the hard teak. ‘Andrea, 
I’m an o'd man. But I’m rich, and I 
have all the beauty in the world to offer— 
material beauty. Yet I’d burn my collec- 
tions, I’d walk in rags, for her.” 

“That’s just the thing she wouldn’t 
like you to do,” said Andrea a little 
dryly. “But let’s come to the point. Are 
you willing to marry her?” 

“Do you think she would?” Old Rose 
came to his feet, electrified. 

“Haven’t you asked her?” 

“Yes. But you know how women are. 
There’s something always in the way. I 
think it’s you.” 
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MOREA bit his lip under his 
mustache and was Silent - fog 

moment before he went on in 9 wig 

tone: 

“I have been in the way, yes, By 
come to you to talk over that point. 
Rose, there’s no sense in my interfer 
Don’t you see what I’ve done? I tom! 
her out of a motion-picture booth, ap 
cated her in art and the fine things of 
world, showed her the whole faj land of 
wealth, showed her what all the dive. 
smiths, lapidaries, ivory-carvers, 
painters, singers of the world have beg 
working for five thousand years to give 
beautiful women. I’ve educated a tase 
for luxury in her; yet what have fy 
satisfy that taste? A grubby old lofts 
Twenty-third Street, a jumble of g 
objects which I keep for a week, 
pass on to the rich men who can afm 
them. You see it, Rose. She's a lunuy 
beyond my means, that’s all. §o fy 
offering her to you—perfect. ... [ 
intended to marry her myself, if thats 
any guarantee.” 

“I believe she’s in love with yo" 
muttered the old man, pausing in his wk 
round the Chinese rug. 

“Do you?” asked Andrea with a wa 
smile. “Should that make any dif 
ence?” 

“What is your proposition?” 

The teak chair groaned in every jail 
as old Rose threw himself into it. 

“If I persuade her?” 

The fiery head nodded slowly, and ti 
amber eyes narrowed behind thick glass 

“That you go on with her educatic 
that you keep her always among bea 
ful things.” 

“No trouble about that,” said Blgr 
thickly. “Anything else?” 

“Another thing—yes.” 

Andrea drew a cigarette from the off 
leather case he carried, but he hedi 
unsteadily between his delicate fingers. 

“I’m a dealer by instinct,” he well 
on. “My ancestors were traders af 
gypsies. This is something very precme 
that I am handing over to you witht 
price—” 

“Oh, then you want a settlemenil’ 
Rose showed his square teeth __ 

“Don’t insult me. I’m thinking 
much of her as of myself. She'll be vey 
happy with you, because you represeill 
things she’s learned to worship. ® 
there will be times when she'll refuel 
feed on jade and ivory and carved 
They fade rapidly, these flowers 
heaven—” 

“Just what are you getting at?” dramas 
the old man, leaning forward to : 
visitor. 

“The other condition.” 

“Well, come out with it. [ves 
you that.” 

“Just this. You'll marry bey 
there'll be a great to-do. I shouldait 
der if you’d fancy a high-church a 
mony with a vested choir and #5 
carpet across the sidewalk. Thet 
be yours to look at every day, thems 
dred and sixty-four days in the yar 

“Three hundred and sixty Wilt, 

“Three hundred and sixty-fou ” 
plained Andrea patiently. There’ 
condition.” be 

“What happens to her on the : 
hundred and sixty-fifth?” asked 2M 
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SHE CHARGED: “ Men are too lax in these matters” 
He repwiep: “I admit it; but have women the 


NNTLY I published the letter 
of a woman who had written me 
protesting against what she called 

my ess” in setting up astandard 
forwomen which I did not seem to apply 
to men. 

“Getafter the men,” she wrote. “They 
are the real offenders in these matters. 
Few women I know need to be told 
these facts about themselves; but most 
men I know certainly do.” 

Tothis aman now replies: “I must ad- 
mit the truth of what your correspond- 


_ €nt says, most men are too lax in these 


matters. But after all, have women 
the right to judge men where so many 
ro Is 7 not natural we should 

your sex for a standard in such 
Matters?, I can well believe that no 
woman who was conscious of the fact 


~ Would let perspiration odor or moisture 


? 


Mar her daintiness. But every man 
Many unconscious offenders 
there are, even among the very nicest 


ys sntam-like, the man tries to excuse 
a de roy blaming Eve. But it will not 


btedly all women have not 
Yet learned how necessary it is to take 
against perspiration. But 
fs does not alter nor excuse the fact 
> at men as a whole are much more lax 


fn in this matter of personal 


AB old fault—common to most of us 


ltisa Physiological fact that there are 
=W persons who are not subject to 


right to judge them?” 


this odor, though seldom conscious of it 
themselves. Perspiration. under the 
arms, though more active than else- 
where, does not always produce exces- 
sive and noticeable moisture. But the 
chemicals of the body do cause notice- 
able odor, more apparent under the 
arms than in any other place. 

The underarms are under very sensi- 
tive nervous control. Sudden excite- 
ment, embarrassment even, serves as a 
nervous stimulus sufficient to make 
perspiration there even more active. 
The curve of the arm prevents the rapid 
evaporation of odor or moisture—and 
the result is that others become aware 
of this subtle odor at times when we 
least suspect it. 


How well-groomed men and women 
are meeting the situation 


Well-groomed men and women every- 
where are meeting this trying situation 
with methods that are simple and direct. 
They have learned that it cannot be 
neglected any than any other es- 
sential of personal cleanliness. They 
give it the regular attention that they 
give to their hair, teeth, or hands. They 
use Odorono, a toilet lotion specially 
prepared to correct both perspiration 
moisture and odor. 

Odorono was formulated by a physi- 
cian who knew that perspiration, be- 
cause of its peculiar qualities, is beyond 
the reach of ordinary methods of clean- 
liness—excessive moisture of the arm- 
pits is due to a local weakness. 

Odorono is an antiseptic, perfectly 


harmless. Its regular use gives that 
absolute assurance of perfect daintiness 
that women are demanding—that con- 
sciousness of perfect grooming so sat- 
isfying to men. It really corrects the 
cause of both the moisture and odor of 
perspiration. 


Make it a regular habit! 


Use Odorono regularly, just two or three times 
aweek. At night before retiring, putit on the 
underarms. Allow it to dry, and then dust on 
alittle talcum. The néxt morning, bathe the 
parts with clear water. The underarms will 
remain sweet and dry and odorless in any 
weather, in any circumstances! Daily baths 
do not lessen its effect. 

Women who find that their gowns are spoiled 
by perspiration stain and an odor which dry 
cleaning will not remove, will find in Odorono 
complete relief from this distressing and often 
expensive annoyance. If you are troubled in 
any unusual way, or have had any difficulty in 
finding relief, let us help you solve your_prob- 
lem. Write today for our free booklet. You'll 
find some very interesting information in it 
about all perspiration troubles! 

Address Ruth Miller, The Odorono Co., 815 
Blair Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. At all toilet 
counters in the.United States and Canada, 
35c, 60c and $1.00. By mail, postpaid, if your 
dealer hasn’t it. 

Men will be interested_in reading our book- 
let, “The Assurance of Perfect Grooming. ” 

Address mail orders or request as follows: 

to The Arthur Sales Co., 61 Ade- 

Ti Ont. For France to 
Avenue del’Opera, 

to Agencie Ameri- 

Geneve. For 

to Supply Co., 
ve., W.C.2. For 

to & Cia., 2a Gante, 19, 
City. For A. to 


The Odorono Company 
815 Blair Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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“Then she must come to me.” 

The old man’s mouth, which had fallen 
open, emitted one tremendous. fat laugh. 

“You’re a curio,” he said, but there se egw) were married in Decembep 
was no humor in his tone. “Have you de- Swithen’s fashionable ¢ 
cided what day in the year is to be de- which Elgar Rose had recently } 
voted to this peculiar arrangement?” convert. Society came more Pe 

Andrea had not decided; but across his than in anger, slightly puzzled as tow 
impressionable mind there flashed a it was all about, but Willing to fogs 
picture—a fearful jumble of electric anything in so mighty a patro ry 
lights, a glassy booth on Fourteenth arts. Mr. Rose had payed welj for 
Street, a Della Robbia saint with a pro- newspaper publicity which informed 
file slightly turned against a background world that Miss Harlan had been a 
_| of cerulean blue. erness and had come of an imp 

“The thirteenth of November,” said ished English aristocracy, P, 
Andrea, for that was the night upon which wondered why the world knew sj 
he had first beheld her. about her, even as they admired the ls 

There fell a long silence. Elgar Rose tiful picture she made before the 
lit a fresh cigar, puffed reflectively, then Some artist chap named Romane 
reached over to the table and picked up the bride away. 
a jade box. It was the smallest and most Anything more of interest? Qh 
precious of the three which he held in My wife found this paragraph in 
his great palm, turning it over and over the morning papers which featured @ 
as though its fabulous coolness and ex- event. She tore it out with a bir 


“Go see what she thinks 
commanded Rose at last grufity, 
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et Bowls Without Scouring 


Clean Your Closet Bowl 


the Easiest Way 
CRUBBING and scour- 


ing are no longer neces- 
sary to keep the closet bowl 
clean and white. Sani-Flush 
takes all the hard work off 


your hands and produces 


far better results than you 
could obtain in the old way. 


Follow the directions on 
the can; the rust stains, in- 
crustations and markings 
in the bowl will promptly 
disappear and the closet 
bowl will be left as glisten- 
ing white as new and ab- 


solutely odorless. 

Sani-Flush is sold at grocery, drug, 
hardware, plumbing, and housefur- 
nishing stores. If you cannot buy it 
locally at once, send us 25c in coin or 
stamps for a full-sized can postpaid. 
(Canadian price, 35c; foreign price, 50c.) 


The Hygienic Products Co. 
723 Walnut Ave., Canton, Ohio 
Canadian Agents: 


HAROLD F. RITCHIE & CO., LTD., Toronto 











quisite carving brought pleasure to his 
sense. It might have been Cherry’s soul 
which he held thus, a thing to be possessed 
and prized. And Andrea knew that he 
would be good to her, 


so the text was mangled, but I 
much of it: 


which she wore ove 
underskirt of silver. The brides 


was of antique Point dAlengon 


got 








ON SCARLET WINGS 


(Continued fram page 61) 





the corridor and saw Ben Melburn come 


| in at the door. 


We watched him in breathless tension 
as he went to the desk and began to write 
Bertha Wilson’s death-certificate. Only 
the scratching of his pen broke the silence. 
Then he spoke. I wish that I might set 
down the cool impersonality of his voice. 

“The wagon-man tells me,” he said, 
“that this woman was, in her time, one 
of the most famous crooks in the world. 
Queer, isn’t it, how they all come to this? 
It’s something in the blood, I begin to 
think. They start wrong, and they go 
wrong, and nothing we can do, whether 
we’re physicians to the body or physicians 
to the soul, ever really brings them 
straight.” 

Mollie Baird had not moved from her 
post at the window, and her eyes had 
watched him broodingly. She turned to 
me a gimleting gaze. Plainer than words, 


she was asking me one question. Would I. 


tell Ben Melburn the truth that might 
separate them? 

I shook my head in negation. 

She moved across the room until she 
stood before him. Unflinchingly she 
looked down at him as he lifted to her 
that old look of tender solicitude. 
“Bertha Wilson is ‘my mother,” she said. 

“Mollie!” he gried, springing up to 
come near to her. “Mollie, you don’t 
think that this could make any difference 
to me?” 


Recs look that she gave him was not 
sorrow but scorn. ‘“No,”. she said, 
“I’d never be the wife for you—even if I 
wanted to forget. It’s in the blood, as 
you said, and we all come to the same 
end.” 

She went out of the room without a 
backward look. 

I followed her up the stairs and found 
“her standing over Bertha Wilson’s bier. 


but he isn’t. 


She spoke to me with a hard detemi 
tion more certain than hostility, 7 


going away,” she said. 
“Mollie,” I pleaded, “remember 
you said to me: Think of what yol 
give him. Even I can see that.” 
“No,” she said, “I could give him 
ing. I thought that he was of my 
He’s of yours.” 
“You are unjust, Mollie.” 
“Unjust? How could he help i? 
his life, and he’ll have it, just a 
have yours, and I’ll have mine } 


you'll be good to him, wont you? 


not his fault that he doesn’t see” 

“I shall try,” I answered “B 
only—” 

“Tt’s no use,” she said. - “Wild 
don’t nest in a temperate climaie” 
stniled a little sadly on the face thi 
once glowed in pride upon her. It 
strange look to give to the dea 
sorrow, and yet more than some 
might be the seal, I thought, of thet 
ship. 


HAD to take the message backl# 

Melburn. The gold of sunt 
gleaming on the windows across the 
Wagons rattled -noisily over thes 
stones; an elevated train r 
spur station; and boats 
signals from the river. The. city 
awakened to another day. 
night of watching and of dealt 
felt, as I told him of Mollie 
sion, that something had died for 
us. The greatest thing m his | 
most vivid thing in mine, Was 
from us. A swift bird of passes 
less, gorgeous, luring, she had : 
down into a nest of city Spas 
the sparrows, for a little 
in feeble soaring toward A 
sky as she rose in wild b 
wings. “Z 


ug 
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Stays foamy 10 minutes 


— Palmolive makes a_ richer, 
creamier lather than you have 
ever known. And it stays moist 





y Decale ye i aa and foamy on the face 10 minutes. 
fe: ral | eae —- a You don’t have to relather. 
+ to fon Di ae A mere bit is ample for a shave. 
tron. of 3 : : £ ’ F P 1 li . . . . 
well or Palmolive multiplies itself in 
nformel lather 250 times. There’s enough 
_ for 152 shaves in the regular size. 

; A cream that is so active, you 
1eW $0 i know, is something new. 
red the be : ; F 
ig Palmolive is also a lotion. It 
omanea gq contains palm and olive oils. 
2 Oh Thus it soothes and refreshes the 
oh in ow skin, and gives a delightful “after 
oa feel.” 
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imolive Shaving Cream. And 
Show what a big difference it 
esi Shaving, we are sending 
al b free to every man who 


moisture into the beard. 
Palmolive lather instantly emul- 

sifies the oil on the beard. Then 

the beard —a horny substance — 


quickly absorbs the water. It ab- 
sorbs 15 per cent of water within 
one minute after lathering, as 
proved by laboratory tests. And 
that makes a wiry beard wax-like. 


This achievement alone cost 
us 18 months of effort. And we 


tried out 130 formulas. 


THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY 


Milwaukee U. S. A. 


Copyright The Palmotive Co, 1920 
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Send For Free Trial Tube 





THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY, 
Dept. 117, Milwaukee, U. S. A. 


Please send me a free trial tube 
of Palmolive Shaving Cream. 
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Y we will ship 

» you a new 
Oliver for five days’ 
free trial in your 
home or office without a cent in 
advance from you. Mail only the 
coupon—no money. Use the Oliver 
all you wish for five days. Choose 
for yourself whether you want to 
keep it or not. If you decide to buy, 
pay only $3 a month. If you don’t 
want to keep the Oliver, send it 
back at our expense. We even 
refund outgoing charges; so you 
can’t lose a penny on this offer. 


Our new plan 


Our new plan saves you $43. 
It gives you a new $100 Oliver for 
only $57. If we were selling the 
old way we would still have ‘to 
charge $100 for the Oliver. But 
during the war we learned many 
economies. We found that. it was unnecessary-to have 
such a vast number of traveling. salesmen and so many 
expensive branch houses. We were able to discontinue 
many other superfluous sales methods. As a result, $57 
now buys the identical Oliver formerly priced at $100. 


Pay only $3 a month 


Take over a year to pay for your Oliver and have the use of the 
machine all the time. Only $3 a month is all you need remit. Think of 
getting a brand new Oliver No. 9 on terms so easy as to average only 
about ten cents aday. No longer is it necessary for anyone to think of 
putting good money into a second-hand or rebuilt machine. 


Mail the coupon 


Send no money on this offer. The coupon brings the Oliver for free 
trial. Fill it out now and mail at once. Don’t hesitate, for you risk 
nothing, If, however, you should wish our catalog before ordering, 
simply mark the coupon accordingly. But.the better way is to get the 
Oliver for free trial and judge it by actual use! 


The OLIVER Typewriter @mpany 
115A Oliver Typewriter Building, Chicago, Illinois 


The Red Book Mam 


SAVE $43} 


New $100 Oliver only $5) 


A finer 


typewriter at 
a fair price 





Oliver Typewriter will be $64. 

are compelled to make this ad- 
vance because of the increased 
cost of production. The Oliver re- 
*mainsthesame. Wewill not lower 
its quality. The addition in cost 
insures its superiority. The $57 
price of the Oliver has been widely 
advertised. We want to be en- 
tirely fair so we notify you in 
advance of the change. 





August 1, 1920, the price of the 
We 








THE ‘OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY, 
115A Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago, ™ 
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This does not place me, under any obligation te pe 
I choose to return the Oliver, I will ship it back # : 
expense at the end of five days. ppt 
Do not send a machine until I order it. Mail me 

0 book—“The High Cost of Typewriters—The er 
and the Remedy,” your de luxe catalog a 
information. 
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Tis important that you say maintained in spite of tremen- 
“Hires.’’ Because Hires is pure dously increased costs of ingre- 
and healthful; while imitations of ents. Yet you pay no more for 


Hires, being artificially made, may Hires me. gene an you do for 
b an artificial imitation. 
e harmful. 


Nothing goes into Hires but the Don’t trifle with imitations. 
pure, healthful juices of roots, Say © Hires’’ at the fountain or 
barks, herbs, berries—and pure order in bottles, by the case, 
cane sugar. The quality of Hiresis from your dealer. 


THE CHARLES E. HIRES COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 


ires contains juices of 16 roots, barks, herbs and berries 
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